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The  Monthly  Survey 

TN  a  survey  based  on  prices  in 
■^  34  large  U.S.  cities  as  of  June, 
1947,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics found  that  a  family  of  four  in 
post-OPA  America  must  have  an 
annual  income  of  $3,004  to  $3,458 
to  live  'modestly.'  The  average  in- 
dustrial wage  earner  actually 
draws  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,300  yearly,  says  the  BLS. 

llie  standard  of  living  chosen 
by  the  BLS  for  its  survey  was  not 
exactly  luxurious.  The  food  bud- 
get for  Washington,  D.C.,  for  in- 
stance, was  $1,040.  It  allowed  24 
cents  per  person  per  meal — or 
six  loaves  of  bread,  nine  pounds 
of  meat  and  12  quarts  of  milk  per 
week  for  the  family,  which  is 
pretty  skimpy.  Rent  of  a  heated 
(70  degrees),  running  -  water 
apartment  was  $70  a  month  (no 
telephone).  The  clothes  allowance 
gave  the  husband  an  overcoat 
once  in  seven  years;  the  wife  one 
once  in  four.  He  got  a  wool  suit 
every  two  years,  a  light  suit  every 
three.  She  got  four  dresses  a  year. 
Medical  allowance,  including  den- 
tistry, was  $184. 

In  all  but  the  three  largest 
cities  an  eight-year-old-car,  cost- 
ing $350   after  trade-in   discount. 
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was  allotted  to  seven  out  of  ten 
families.  An  allowance  was  made 
for  taxes,  but  there  was  no  in- 
surance except  a  small  sum  for  a 
policy  on  the  family  head.  Nor 
was  there  any  provision  for  sav- 
ings. 

BLS  Commissioner  E.  Clague 
commented:  'Many  four  -  person 
families  .  .  .  have  resources  be- 
yond their  current  incomes — sav- 
ings, life  insurance,  etc. — which 
they  can  use  in  aiding  (them)  to 
finance  the  added  costs  of  living 
due  to  price  increases.  If  they  do 
not  have  such  resources  .  .  .  they 
must  buy  on  credit  or  go  into 
debt  to  meet  their  budgets.  Great 
dissatisfaction  will  come  from  the 
group  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  them  over  an 
extended  period  and  who  must 
choose  this  latter  course.' 

Here  is  the  vaunted  'North  Am- 
erican standard  of  living.'  When 
enough  people  become  dissatis- 
fied with  this  pittance  provided 
by  the  Price  System  and  organize 
to  install  a  society  which  will  give 
our  science  and  technology  free 
rein,  we  shall  see  an  abundance 
that  will  make  our  present  'pros- 
perity' seem  like  life  in  the  slums. 
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Lobby  Probe 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  investigating  lobbying 
and  expects  to  begin  criminal 
prosecution  soon  of  unlawful 
efforts  to  influence  Congress.  The 
inquiry  has  entered  the  fields  of 
the  railroads,  the  oil  industry, 
labor  organizations,  the  aviation 
industry  and  real  estate. 

Determination  to  start  the  in- 
quiry is  said  to  have  been  spur- 
red largely  by  President  Tru- 
man's unusual  denunciation  of 
the  'real  estate  lobby'  last  June 
30.  In  signing  the  rent  control  bill 
permitting  'voluntary'  agreements 
for  15%  rent  increases,  President 
Truman  called  on  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  lobby.  He  said  it  was 
'intolerable'  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  its  'brazen' 
activities. 

Although  he  did  not  say  which 
organization  was  doing  the  lobby- 
ing, the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  was  subse- 
quently indicted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  rate-fixing  in 
violation    of   the   anti-trust   laws 

This  organization  is  expected  to 
figure  also  in  the  present  inquiry, 
although  in  this  field  alone  the 
investigation  has  broadened  to  in- 
clude alleged  lobby  activities  by 


savings  and  loan  associations  and 
building  groups. 

Here  are  so-called  'free  enter- 
prise' and  'political  democracy'  at 
work.  Both  are  non-existent.  In- 
stead we  have  business  monopoly 
and  political  plutocracy. 

Boom  and  Bust 

Worth  reading  for  its  facts  on 
world  production  and  world  trade 
is  Rebuilding  the  World  Economy, 

written  by  Norman  S.  Buchanan, 
assisted  by  Friedrich  A.  Lutz,  and 
published  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  The  book  bears  out 
information  previously  printed  in 
this  magazine. 

Productive  capacity  of  the 
world  for  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  goods,  in  spite  of  de- 
vastation, was  substantially  in- 
creased during  the  war  years. 
That  this  is  true  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  everybody 
knows,  but  not  that  it  applies  in 
other  countries.  South  America 
as  well  as  North  America  raised 
fcod  production  markedly; 
Oceania  and  South  Africa  en- 
larged their  output  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, meat,  poultry  and  eggs 
24%  above  prewar;  there  was  a 
fairly  general  but  smaller  expan- 
sion of  food  production  in  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Asia.  Even  West- 
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ern  Europe,  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  stepped  up  certain 
crops,  among  them  fruits,  vege- 
tables, edible  oils,  sugar,  and  did 
not  fall  too  far  behind  in  cereals 
and  other  staples.  Present  world 
famine  may  be  succeeded  by 
world  glut  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Industrialization  of  former 
'backward'  regions,  often  men- 
tioned as  a  postwar  goal,  already 
has  made  great  strides.  Canada 
and  Australia  enlarged  their  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel,  machin- 
ery and  chemicals,  and  now  can 
produce  all  the  machine  tools 
they  need.  India  enjoyed  a  large 
and  varied  industrial  expansion. 
Consumers'-goods  industries  made 


rapid  headway  in  Latin  America. 
The  growth  of  sources  of  indus- 
trial materials  has  also  been  sub- 
stantial: rubber  is  perhaps  the 
chief  example,  since  the  prewar 
natural  hevea  trees  proved  to  be 
virtually  indestructible  and  have 
been  augmented  both  by  new 
plantations  and  by  synthetic  rub- 
ber, making  a  grand  total  of  2.75 
million  tons  capacity  against  a 
1939  world  consumption  of  about 
one  million  tons. 

Such  a  rapid  growth  and  redis- 
tribution of  production  will  make 
for  economic  trouble  under  the 
Price  System.  Boom  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  bust  when  production 
outruns  purchasing  power. 
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*  OUTPUT  OF  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY  increased  by  more  than  three- 
fold between  1899  and  1939,  according  to  recent  figures  issued  by  Washington's 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Practically  similar  figures  hold  good  in  Canada.  The 
figures  represent  a  prolonged  study  of  six  industries,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, gas  and  electric  utilities  and  steam  railroads. 

The  interesting  fact  was  developed  that  while  output  tripled  during  the  40  years 
before  World  Wiar  II,  man-hours  of  employment  remained  the  same.  Employment 
was  a  third  larger  in  1939  than  in  1899,  but  this  increase  was  completely  offset  by 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  working  hours  which  took  place  in  this  period.  In  this 
long  term  there  was  a  relatively  steady  growth  in  output  per  worker  and  also  in  the 
output  per  man-hour. 

The  output  index  rose  rapidly  from  100  in  1899  to  195  in  1919  to  283  in  1929. 
During  the  1930's  there  was  a  retardation,  but  the  figure  got  up  to  289  in  1939. 
Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  large  further  increase  since  then.  No  question,  of 
course,  but  that  technological  progress  has  tremendously  increased  the  output  per 
worker,  reduced  his  working  hours  and  raised  his  standard  of  living. — Vancouver  Sun 

ii^  TORONTO. — Some  egg  dealer  or  distributor — officials  don't  know  who — dumped 
thousands  of  eggs  in  the  city  dumping  grounds  on  Boultbee  Avenue  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  children  were  busy  picking  out  'good  ones.'  Several  persons  who  tried 
the  salvaged  eggs  said  they  had  suffered  no  ill  effects  and  the  reason  for  the  dumping 
was  a  mystery.  — Canadian  Press 
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Dear  Bill: 


You 


I  do  not  know  ivhat  yoiu  reaction  will  be  to  this  letter.  You  may 
dismiss  it  with  contempt.  You  may  be  outraged  by  the  brutality  of 
its  attack.  I  may  have  succeeded  in  piercing  your  armor  plate  of 
complacent  indifference.  You  may  become  mad  enough  to  do  some- 
thing for  yourself. 


T  HAVE  your  recent  letter  and 
•*■  and  I  judge  by  its  tone  that 
you  are  beginning  to  suffer  from 
a  case  of  the  jitters.  You  must  be 
getting  badly  worried  when  you, 
of  all  people,  exhibit  a  carefully 
casual  curiosity  as  to  what  pro- 
gress Technocracy  is  making. 

Why  this  belated  and  barely 
concealed  interest  in  Technocracy 
by  such  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
established  order  of  things?  You 
could  never  be  induced  to  attend 
any  of  our  meetings  or  read  any 
of  our  literature,  although  you 
would  always  break  your  neck 
to  go  to  any  kind  of  political  rally 
and  cheer  your  head  off  at  a  lot 
of  nonsense  which  had  no  more 
bearing  on  the  social  and  econ- 
omic situation  than  a  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes. 

Do  you  remember  telling  me 
one  day,  not  so  long  ago,  that  you 
valued  your  liberty  and  freedom 
too  much  to  ever  consent  to  'a 
dictatorship  by  a  bunch  of  engin- 
eers'? Now  you  seem  a  little 
soured  on  your  vaunted  freedom. 


You  are  afraid  that  the  landlord 
intends  to  throw  you  out  on  the 
street  next  spring  and  you  haven't 
any  other  house  Hned  up  or 
enough  money  to  build  or  buy 
one.  Well,  you  are  still  free  to 
parcel  out  the  family  among  your 
relatives  while  you  exercise  your 
liberty  to  look  for  an  unoccupied 
chicken  coop  or  garage. 

Why  this  sudden  burst  of  pes- 
simism? You  were  optimistic 
enough  two  years  ago  and  con- 
ditions haven't  changed  that 
much.  You  still  have  a  job,  even 
if  your  salary  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  You  still 
have  a  place  to  eat  all  the  food 
that  you  can  afford  to  buy;  may- 
be the  family  budget  doesn't  run 
to  porterhouse  steaks  very  often, 
but  you  are  not  yet  underfed  by 
any  means.  You  still  have  a  place 
to  sleep,  until  spring  any  way, 
and  something  may  turn  up  by 
then.  You  may  not  have  lots  of 
good  clothes  to  wear,  but  you  and 
your  family  have  enough  to  do 
you    for    a    while,    even    if    the 
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females  haven't  quite  got  that 
new  look  decreed  by  Parisian 
stylemasters. 

Don't  you  remember  that  favor- 
ite line  of  yours,  'Never  have  I 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken  or  his 
seed  begging  bread'?  So  why 
worry!  You  never  had  a  police 
record;  you  have  always  been  a 
worthy  and  respected  citizen.  You 
used  to  be  a  kingpin  in  the  local 
activities  of  your  service  club  and 
you  gave  generously  of  your 
time,  energy  and  money  for  the 
relief  of  individual  worthy  cases 
and  in  various  kinds  of  charitable 
effort.  You  used  to  accuse  Tech- 
nocracy of  doing  nothing  but 
waiting  for  calamity,  while  you 
were  busy  trying  to  alleviate 
some  particular  situation  and 
doing  something  useful.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  decry  your  efforts  or 
the  motives  which  inspired  them, 
but  if  you  had  spent  a  little  of 
that  effort  toward  understanding 
the  basic  factors  which  underlie 
all  our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, your  mind  would  have  been 
more  at  ease  today  and  the  ills 
which  cause  you  so  much  con- 
cern now  would  have  assumed 
their  proper  perspective  as  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  steps  to  a 
higher   type   of   social   operation. 

But  of  course,  if  you  had  done 


that,  people  might  have  looked  on 
you  as  queer  and  different.  That 
would  have  been  fatal  for  you. 
You  were  always  so  careful  to  do 
things  in  the  proper  way,  at  the 
proper  time,  in  the  proper  place. 

You  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
deploring  the  spread  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  growing 
crime  wave,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  investigate  the  basic 
cause  of  all  forms  of  socially  un- 
desirable behavior  in  young  and 
old  alike.  You  gave  your  support 
to  every  cockeyed  moralistic 
scheme  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  providing  it  conformed 
to  established  methods  and  did 
not  entail  any  independent  think- 
ing on  your  part  or  conflict  with 
orthodox  conventions  and  tradi- 
tions. You  were  especially  en- 
thusiastic if  the  particular  scheme 
was  to  operate  some  place  off  the 
North  American  Continent.  You 
always  felt  that  the  solution  of 
North  American  problems  would 
be  found  in  China  or  Timbuctoo. 

For  fifteen  years  Technocracy 
has  been  telling  you  what  was 
going  to  happen,  when  it  would 
most  probably  happen  and  v/hat 
you  should  do  about  it.  Technoc- 
racy didn't  ask  you  to  believe 
anything  or  to  subscribe  to  any 
creed,  cult  or  dogma.    It  did  ask 
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you  to  accept  facts,  to  recognize 
realities  and  to  begin  to  apply  a 
little  common  sense  to  your  habit 
of  thought.  But  unfortunately 
facts,  realities  and  common  sense 
came  into  direct  conflict  with  all 
the  traditions,  conventions  and 
superstitions  with  which  your 
mind  was  and  still  is  drenched. 
As  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
Technocracy  remained  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  You  re- 
garded our  efforts  with  indiffer- 
ence, amused  tolerance  and  even 
hostility. 

You  felt  sure  that  booming 
business,  full  employment  and 
high  wages  were  going  to  be  with 
us  permanently.  You  beheved  the 
master  minds  when  they  told  you 
that  a  high  level  of  production 
was  all  we  needed  to  ensure  us 
against  depression  provided  we 
could  succeed  in  shipping  most 
of  our  output  off  this  Continent. 
You  had  nothing  but  ridicule  for 
'crackpot  schemes'  and  were  quite 
facetious  over  Technocracy's 
'semi-scientific  jargon.'  Yes,  you 
had  quite  a  lot  of  amusement  at 
the  expense  of  Technocracy  in  the 
past,  but  today  you  are  not  feel- 
ing so  amused.  You  have  just 
come  to,  after  an  eight-year  emo- 
tional jag,  and  this  is  the  cold 
gray  dawn. 


It  is  now  Technocracy's  turn  to 
laugh.  However,  now  that  our 
turn  has  come,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  worth 
laughing  at;  that  is  no  surprise 
or  disappointment  to  Technocrats 
because  we  always  knew  it  would 
be  this  way.  Even  if  there  was 
anything  to  laugh  at,  Technocrats 
would  not  be  inclined  to  waste 
precious  time  in  useless  laugh- 
ter. It  doesn't  afford  us  any  par- 
ticular satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
say,  'We  told  you  so.'  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat  and  if  it  swamps 
in  the  coming  storm  there  isn't 
going  to  be  some  special  dispen- 
sation of  providence  to  keep  Tech- 
nocrats afloat  while  other  people 
perish. 

So  now  you  want  to  know  what 
Technocracy  is  doing.  Has  some- 
one been  telling  you  that  it  has 
got  something  for  you,  or  have 
you  suddenly  realized  its  basic 
soundness,  the  clarity  of  its  vision 
and  the  common  sense  behind  its 
organization?  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  You  probably  still  believe 
that  Technocracy  is  some  new 
cult  or  Utopian  pipe  dream. 

Is  it  because  you  have  at  last 
awakened  to  the  incompetence 
and  futility,  the  ignorance  and  the 
stupidity,  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
Continental  treachery  of  political. 
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business  and  economic  propagan- 
dists for  Price  System  operation? 
Again  I  doubt  it.  If  one  of  these 
appeared  on  a  public  platform  to- 
morrow and  handed  you  the 
same  old  dish,  garnished  with 
enough  emotional  appeal,  you 
would  swallow  it  just  as  eagerly 
as  you  did  yesterday. 

Maybe  you  have  noticed  an  in- 
creasing interest  regarding  Tech- 
nocracy among  your  neighbors 
and  you  want  to  be  all  ready  to 
climb  on  the  bandwagon  just  as 
soon  as  enough  of  the  better 
people  take  it  up.  So  you  think 
you  had  better  learn  enough 
about  it,  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  make  up  your  mind  whether 
you  should  believe  or  disbelieve 
in  it;  whether  you  should  approve 
or  disapprove  it.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  Technocracy  isn't  something 
you  can  believe  or  disbelieve  and 
it  doesn't  depend  on  your  approv- 
al or  mine.  Then  again  you  have 
had  fifteen  years  to  learn  some- 
thing about  Technocracy,  but  you 
have  been  content  to  remain  so 
mentally  hidebound,  so  water- 
logged in  the  slough  of  conven- 
tional stupidity,  that  it  is  hardly 
likely  3/0U  will  be  able  to  revise 
your  habit  of  thought  in  time  to 
be  of  much  use  in  the  exciting 
days  which  are  close  upon  us. 


No,  I  can  tell  you  why  you  are 
at  last  willing  to  consider  chang- 
ing your  mind  about  Technoc- 
racy. You  are  getting  a  trifle 
worried.  You  have  finally  real- 
ized that  in  all  probability  you 
will  not  draw  a  horse  in  the 
sweepstake  of  life.  You  are  not 
so  sure  now  that  you  will  always 
have  your  name  on  some  payroll. 
You  have  become  disillusioned 
as  to  your  chances  of  graduating 
as  a  chiseller  on  a  larger  scale 
and  are  resenting  the  uncomfort- 
able conviction  that  you  are  de- 
finitely destined  to  be  a  per- 
petual sucker.  Your  little  world 
looks  as  if  it  might  crash  in  ruins 
about  your  ears  and  all  those 
things  you  have  always  considered 
solid  and  substantial  may  dissolve 
in  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and 
chaos.  So  you  are  getting  rather 
scared  and  you  are  beginning  to 
look  for  a  way  out.  You  are  ready 
to  grasp  at  any  straw  which  seems 
to  promise  you  some  measure  of 
salvation  and  you  figure  you 
should  find  out  something  about 
Technocracy — just  in  case. 

Even  now  you  have  no  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  and  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  your- 
self. You  are  still  looking  for  some 
political,  business  or  economic 
messiah   who   will   come   through 
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with  the  solution  to  all  your  prob- 
lems and  you  want  to  be  able  to 
comfort  yourself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  things  do  come  to  the 
worst,  Technocracy  will  reach 
into  its  magic  hat  and  produce 
some  sort  of  readymade  heaven 
on  earth  for  you  to  enjoy  without 
any  mental  or  physical  effort  on 
your  part. 

There  is  only  one  problem  that 
we  need  concern  ourselves  with 
and  that  is  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  in  ample 
amount  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Continent.  Once  we  have 
solved  that  problem,  most  of  our 
other  problems  will  cease  to  exist. 
Crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
housing  and  other  shortages,  in- 
adequate educational  facilities, 
etc.,  will  largely  disappear  or 
cease  to  be  major  problems.  All 
these  are  subsidiary  problems 
hanging  onto  the  skirts  of  the 
main  problem.  The  tragedy  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  you  have  al- 
ways insisted  on  wasting  precious 
time  trying  to  solve  the  subsid- 
iary problems  first.  You  have 
been  willing  to  beat  out  your 
brains  on  an  impossible  task 
while  the  job  you  should  have 
been  tackling  has  been  ignored. 

Your  behavior  is  especially 
tragic  and  stupid  in  that  the  job 


of  distributing  abundance  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of 
being  called  a  problem.  All  it  re- 
quires is  the  decision  to  do  it  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  form  of  social 
operation  which  can  do  it.  The 
latter  is  entirely  an  engineering 
job  and  a  comparatively  simple 
one  at  that. 

The  decision  to  do  it  is  another 
matter.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as 
your  actual  welfare  is  concerned 
you  never  made  an  important  de- 
cision in  your  life.  You  have  al- 
ways been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  fate  of  yourself,  your  family 
and  your  country  is  something 
that  must  be  entrusted  to  more 
capable  hands  than  yours.  So  you 
have  left  such  matters  to  the 
select  few  who  have  been  able  to 
collect  more  crosses  on  ballot 
papers,  to  the  more  expert  back 
slappers  and  baby  kissers  who 
really  have  no  more  intelligence 
than  you  and  who  are  no  more 
capable  of  making  decisions  of 
any  importance  than  you  are. 
They  may  decide  on  the  kind  of 
flag  we  are  to  wave  (and  even 
that  must  be  decided  with  great 
circumspection)  or.  whether  we 
should  pay  our  taxes  out  of  our 
right  or  left  hand  pocket,  but  they 
have  neither  the  capacity  nor  in- 
tention of  deciding  on  the  solution 
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of  the  only  problem  of  any  conse- 
quence to  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

You  wouldn't  hire  a  burglar 
for  a  night  watchman  or  a  sneak 
thief  to  sit  with  the  baby,  yet  you 
insist  on  electing  avowed  repre- 
sentatives of  Price  System  scarc- 
ity to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  which  you  can't  get  all 
you  want  —  and  now  you  are 
starting  to  whine  because  some- 
one else  is  getting  more  than  you. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  reac- 
tion will  be  to  this  letter.  You 
may  dismiss  it  with  contempt. 
You    may    be    outraged    by    the 


brutahty  of  its  attack.  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  piercing  your  armor 
plate  of  complacent  indifference. 
You  may  become  mad  enough  so 
that  you  will  stay  mad  enough, 
long  enough  to  do  something  for 
yourself.  That  is  the  general  idea. 
However,  whatever  you  do  or 
decide  not  to  do,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  Technocracy  is  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  fight  to  in- 
sure your  survival  in  the  New 
America  of  tomorrow,  that  New 
America  towards  whose  arrival 
you  might  have  done  so  much  and 
to  which  you  have  contributed 
so  little.  — Harry 


*  IF  GIVEN  RESEARCH  FUNDS  and  facilities  equal  to  those  given  the  physical 
sciences,  social  science  can  solve  vital  problems,  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Inglis,  M.A.,  professor 
of  sociology  at  University  of  Washington,  declared  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

She  told  St.  John's  United  Church  forum  science  had  been  successful  where  it 
had  been  tried.   'As  a  method,  it  has  proven  itself  effective.' 

She  said  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  because  science  does 
not  set  values  or  goals  but  is  merely  a  tool  which  can  be  put  to  use.  'It  is  non-ethical 
and  non-evaluative,'  she  added. 

Such  conflicts  as  do  arise,  come  between  science  and  certain  fundamentalist 
religions  which  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  religion.  'Religion  has,  in  science,  a  tool  for 
making  the  world  a  better  place.' 

She  warned  that  the  social  sciences  are  still  in  their  babyhood  and  are  in  need 
of  much  development.  Little  social  effort  has  been  expended  so  far  and  little  money 
has  been  spent  on  social  research. 

Similarly,  social  science  is  unable  to  answer  many  of  today's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 'My  own  prediction  for  the  immediate  future  is  not  extremely  hopeful  because 
the  social  sciences  have  still  to  catch  up  with  the  physical  sciences.' — Vancouver  Sun 

-^  IF  WE  WERE  SPECTATORS  from  another  planet,  we  could  enjoy  this  ridicu- 
lous spectacle  and  laugh  comfortably  over  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  a  species  so  blind 
to  its  most  obvious  interests.  But  as,  unfortunately,  we  belong  to  this  lamentable 
species  and  must  share  its  fate,  such  detachment  is  not  possible  for  us.  The  most 
elementary  impulses  of  self-preservation  demand  that  we  should  find  a  way  out. 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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Machines  and  Mnsicians 


Our  musicians  are  beginning  to  discover  that  trying  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  technological  change  is  as  futile  now  as  it  was  135  years  ago 
when  the  Luddites  of  England  tried  to  halt  industrialization  by 
smashing  machines. 


TN  North  America  today,  art  and 
*  technology  are  in  conflict.  Tech- 
nology has  invaded  the  musical 
arena  and,  as  in  all  other  fields 
which  this  offspring  of  science 
and  invention  has  entered,  jobs 
for  humans  have  dwindled. 

This  conflict  began  years  ago, 
but  is  now  reaching  a  crisis.  The 
most  widely  heralded  indication 
is  the  dire  predicament  of  James 
Caesar  Petrillo  and  his  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the 
man  who  swapped  his  'loud  but 
lousy'  cornet  for  a  swivel  chair 
and  phone,  the  AFM  has  been 
waging  a  continuous  war  on  the 
'canned  music'  industry  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  impact  of 
technological  change. 

A  number  of  victories  have 
been  chalked  up:  the  forcing  of 
junior  symphonies  and  high  school 
orchestras,  who  are  not  union 
members,  off  the  air;  the  right  to 
say  how  many  musicians  a  radio 
station  in  union  territory  must 
hire     (usually    more    than    are 
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actually  needed)  and  to  set  the 
wage  scale  of  these  staff  musi- 
cians on  a  basis  of  the  station's 
income;  the  rule  that  'stand-by' 
union  members  must  also  be 
hired  whenever  non-union  musi- 
cians are  hired  to  perform. 

After  a  'strike'  of  many  months 
in  1942-44,  record  companies 
agreed  to  pay  the  musicians' 
union  a  royalty  of  from  ^/^c  to  5c 
per  record  on  all  records  sold 
which  were  made  by  AFM  mem- 
bers— this  to  be*  paid  to  the  union 
and  supposedly  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  musi- 
cians who  lose  pay  as  a  result  of 
the  record  replacing  'live'  music. 
Some  $4,000,000  yearly  rolled  into 
the  union  fund  from  this  source. 

But  even  these  concessions  did 
not  offset  the  effect  technology 
has  been  having  on  employment 
of  musicians.  'Name'  bands  and 
top  flight  singers  have  been  get- 
ting a  larger  and  larger  portion 
of  their  incomes  from  recording 
companies.  Juke-boxes  have  been 
installed     by     the    hundreds     of 
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thousands  and  billions  of  nickels 
have  been  poured  into  them 
yearly.  As  a  result  the  record- 
making  industry  has  increased  its 
business  ten-fold  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Talking  pictures,  also,  are 
considered  as  a  threat  to  jobs  for 
musicians.  A  performance,  once 
filmed,  can  be  shown — and  heard 
— again  and  again.  Another  little 
giant  which  is  worrying  the  AFM 
is  television.  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  square  inches  of  black 
and  white  are  replacing  small  jazz 
bands  and  sexy  singers  as  draw- 
ing cards  at  cocktail  bars. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  America's  musicians. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
threat  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment. Most  of  them  have  backed 
up  Petrillo's  order  to  make  no 
more  phonograph  records  after 
December  31,  1947.  As  some  m.usi- 
cians  put  it,  'Asking  us  to  con- 
tinue making  records  which  will 
eventually  do  most  of  us  out  of 
jobs  is  like  asking  chemists  to 
brew  the  fumes  with  which  they 
will  be  asphyxiated.' 

His  AFM  membership  card  and 
the  maneuvering  of  the  Federa- 
tion's president  give  the  musi- 
cian scant  comfort  now  as  he 
realizes  that  the  new  television 
receiver    being    installed    in    the 


bar  from  which  he  has  just  been 
dismissed  will  probably  feature 
baseball,  football  and  wrestling 
matches  more  than  televised 
musical  shows.  He  is  beginning  to 
discover  that  trying  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  technological  change  is 
as  futile  now  as  it  was  135  years 
ago  when  the  Luddites  of  Eng- 
land tried  to  halt  industrializa- 
tion by  smashing  machines.  To 
him  the  future  looks  very  bleak 
indeed. 

But  that  is  only  because  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about 
Technocracy.  His  life  has  been 
too  completely  filled  with  music 
— training,  practicing,  perform- 
ing, teaching — and  making  certain 
that  his  income  meet  the  require- 
ments of  feeding  and  clothing  his 
family.  Technocracy,  to  him,  is 
probably  a  meaningless  word 
which  he  has  heard  or  seen  some- 
where in  the  vague  past.  He  does 
not  know  that  Technocracy  has 
the  answer  to  his  apparently 
hopeless  predicament. 

In  the  analysis  of  Technocracy 
he  would  find  verification  of  his 
own  observations  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  stem  the  march  of  tech- 
nology. He  would  learn  that  time 
spent  in  worrying  about  the  future 
could  be  better  employed  in  pre- 
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paring    himself    and    his    fellow 
musicians  for  social  change. 

In  the  synthesis  of  Technocracy 
— the  blueprint  of  social  opera- 
tion which  is  designed  to  function 
without  price  and  in  harmony 
with  progressive  technological 
change — he  would  find  the  pro- 
jection of  a  society  free  from  econ- 
omic stress  on  all  citizens,  in- 
cluding artists  like  himself.  To 
the  composer  and  the  performer, 
to  the  music  teacher  and  the  stu- 


dent, to  the  listener  and  all  lovers 
of  music,  the  removal  of  the  econ- 
omic chains  of  the  Price  System 
would  allow  full  scope  for  devel- 
oping the  art  beyond  anything 
yet  experienced. 

Let  us  free  our  musicians  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Price  System. 
Let  us  resolve  the  confUct  be- 
tween art  and  technology.  Let  us 
create  a  society  in  which  our 
machines  and  musicians  can  play 
in  harmony.         — C.  A.  Nor  berg 


-^  OTTAWA — Manufacture  of  moth-proof  and  shrink-resistant  wool  products  now 
is  possible,  but  no  large  quantities  are  reaching  the  market,  according  to  Dr.  Edgar 
Booth,  chairman  of  the  International  Wool  Secretariat. 

Dr.  Booth,  Austrian  representative  on  the  secretariat,  said  manufacturers  were 
not  turning  out  moth-proof  and  shrink-resistant  wool  products  in  quantities  because 
consumers  were  not  demanding  that  they  be  sold  only  such  products. 

As  soon  as  housewives  began  pressing  for  products  which  would  give  them 
longer  wear,  the  manufacturers  probably  would  try.  to  meet  the  demand.  This  pos- 
sibly would  not  be  until  the  current  heavy  demand  for  wool  products  was  filled 
because  it  took  a  little  longer  to  turn  out  moth-proof  and  shrink-resistant  products. 

He  saw  no  physical  handicap  to  the  use  of  the  moth-proofing  chemical  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  — Canadian  Press 

■^  NEW  YORK. — The  United  States  justice  department  filed  a  civil  anti-trust 
action  in  federal  court  here  charging  seven  large  corporations  with  attempting  to 
m.onopolize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brakes  for  automobiles  and  industrial 
equipment. 

The  defendants  are:  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Hydraulic  Brake 
Co.,  Detroit;  Wagner  Electric  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  E.  I,  duPont  de  Nemours  and 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del;  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit;  Bendix- Westinghouse  Auto- 
motive Air  Brake  Co.,  Elyria,  O.;  and  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Attorney-General  Tom  Clark  said  these  companies  did  a  $76,000,000  business  last 
year  in  braking  systems  and  parts.  — Associated  Press 

*  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.— The  elimination  of  destructive  hailstorms  and  the 
taming  of  serious  ice  storms  were  foreseen  by  the  General  Electric  Company's  snow 
and  rain  making  scientist,  Vincent  J.  Schaeffer.  Schaefer  said  in  an  address  that  by 
introducing  large  quantities  of  ice  nuclei  at  and  above  the  freezing  level  in  high 
cumulus  clouds,  hail  particles  would  be  unable  to  grow  to  any  considerable  size. 

— Associated  Press 
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The  present  political  type  of  government  is  hopelessly  obsolete  and 
doomed  to  be  scrapped.  Technocracy  is  providing  the  blueprint  and 
general  specifications  for  its  successor,  a  type  of  government  much 
better  suited  to  the  intricate  industrial  Power  Age  in  which  we  are 
living. 


lyjO  ONE  will  ever  understand 
■^^  Technocracy  unless  he  real- 
izes that  it  proposes  a  different 
method  of  social  operation  to  any 
previously  employed.  The  Tech- 
nate  is  a  technological  solution  to 
a  technological  problem.  It  can 
provide  more  real  freedom  than 
any  other  form  of  society  yet 
known,  including  'political  demo- 
cracy.' 

The  simple  political  theory  that 
the  electors  instruct,  and  the 
elected  carry  the  instructions  out, 
is  unbelievably  naive.  Politicians 
are  not  responsible  to  the  people; 
in  fact,  they  often  introduce 
measures  which  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  The  lifting  of  price  con- 
trols in  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  a  recent  example.  It  is 
irrelevant  to  say  that  the  men 
who  oppose  the  majority  can  be 
voted  out  in  four  or  five  years' 
time;  the  damage  can  be  done  be- 
fore then. 

The  Technate  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  a  political  state.  Politi- 
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cal  government  as  we  know  it 
today  will  not  exist  in  the  Tech- 
nate for  the  reason  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  political  government 
has  been  simply  to  act  as  an 
arbiter  among  the  vested  inter- 
ests, such  as  capital  and  labor. 
The  welfare  of  the  social  body  as 
a  whole  becomes  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  groups.  Other  pur- 
poses of  present  political  govern- 
ment— the  collection  and  spend- 
ing of  taxes,  passage  of  laws  re'" 
garding  property  rights,  etc. — 
will  also  become  obsolete  or 
meaningless  in  the  new  society  of 
security  and  abundance  for  all. 
With  the  removal  of  the  Price 
System  and  political  government, 
pecuniary  and  political  power  will 
no  longer  exist.  Power,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  here,  is 
inherent  in  the  control  of  the 
material  things  of  life — g  o  o  d  s 
which  other  people  must  have  in 
order  to  live.  Since,  in  the  Tech- 
nate, every  citizen  will  have  an 
equal  claim  upon  the  productive 
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energy  of  the  Continent,  ther^ 
could  be  no  power  based  upon  the 
control  of  material  things.  A 
potential  dictator  could  not  re- 
ward his  'hirelings';  they  would 
already  be  provided  with  a  lavish 
livehhood  from  birth  to  death. 
(It  is  significant  to  note  that  some 
persons  today  are  wishing  for  a 
return  of  mass  unemployment; 
they  want  to  wield  it  as  a  whip 
over  the  backs  of  the  people.  In 
the  Technate,  there  will  be  no 
forced  labor  through  fear  of  los- 
ing one's  livelihood.) 

Security  for  all  will  thus  guar- 
antee more  personal  freedom  than 
today,  for  it  is  an  economic  safe- 
guard against  the  whims  and  pre- 
judices and  compulsions  of  other 
individuals.  Men  and  women  will 
hold  responsibiUty,  not  through 
power  inherent  in  the  control  of 
wealth,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
of  competence. 

Unlike  politicians,  the  techno- 
logical executives  will  have  de- 
finite responsibilities.  They  must 
integrate  and  synchronize  the 
operation  of  our  functional 
sequences;  i.e.,  those  processes 
which  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods 
and  with  services. 

These  are  matters  which  can- 
not properly  be  decided  upon  by 


a  vote  of  the  people.  Scientific 
and  engineering  problems  are  not 
resolved  by  vote;  they  are  solved 
by  an  intelligent  inquiry  into  the 
facts.  The  question,  for  instance, 
of  how  best  to  install  and  operate 
a  turbine  is  not  a  proper  subject 
for  popular  opinion.  Nor  is  the 
choice  of  the  personnel  which  is 
to  operate  our  functional  sequen- 
ces a  matter  which  can  be  left  to 
popular  vote.  If  such  a  method 
were  to  be  used,  the  staff  miglit 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  pleas- 
ing personaUty  rather  than  on 
that  of  functional  ability. 

In  the  actual  operating  staffs 
of  any  of  our  major  industrial 
functions  today,  such  as  the  tele- 
phone company,  the  fallacy  of  the 
voting  method  is  so  obvious  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  use  it.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  complex  of 
equipment  requiring  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  a  few  tens  of 
people  could  be  handled  success- 
fully by  such  a  method. 

The  operating  staff  of  the  tele- 
phone company  includes  all  those 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  plant.  This  operat- 
ing staff  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  people  with  all  ranges  of  train- 
ing and  ability,  working  together 
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as  a  unit.  There  are  no  elections. 
Positions  are  filled  through  ap- 
pointment from  above  by  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  and  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  appoin- 
tee. Mistakes  made  by  such  a 
method  become  immediately  ob- 
vious through  the  inability  of  the 
incumbent  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  job. 

Decisions  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment  itself  are 
made  always  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  particular  division  in  which 
the  decision  is  effective.  Decisions 
peculiar  to  a  single  installation 
job,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  an 
instrument  in  an  office,  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  installer; 
those  peculiar  to  a  branch  ex- 
change are  made  by  the  person  or 
staff  in  charge  of  that  branch; 
decisions  peculiar  to  the  whole 
telephone  system,  such  as  the 
transition  from  manual  to  auto- 
matic operation,  are  of  necessity 
made  by  the  technical  staff  of  the 
entire  system.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  individual 
technicians  and  the  technical 
staffs  are  being  constantly  check- 
ed in  their  decisions  by  the  nature 
of  the  physical  processes  with 
which  they  are  working.  No  tech- 
nician, no  matter  how  dictatorial 
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in  his  makeup,  can  issue  and  have 
executed  an  order  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
flow  of  electricity.  Electrical  lim- 
itations are  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons and  successful  administra- 
tion in  such  an  organization  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  knowing 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done. 

That  this  type  of  organization 
is  an  efficient  one  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  telephone  com- 
pany gives  a  very  creditable  r^ov- 
formance  and  that  it  is  not  static, 
but  rather  is  being  continually 
changed  and  improved.  Equip- 
ment is  undergoing  continuous 
evolution;  new  and  untried  prob- 
lems are  constantly  arising.  These 
are  referred  to  the  Bell  Labora- 
tory, which  boasts  a  staff  of  sev- 
eral thousand  research  scientists 
and  engineers.  Compare  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  type  of  organization 
with  that  of  our  present  political 
institutions. 

If  we  picture  all  the  functional 
sequences  of  the  Continent — the 
steel  industry,  textiles,  agricul- 
ture, public  health,  etc. — organized 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  tele- 
phone company  as  just  described, 
we  have  the  basis  for  the  type  of 
social  organization  contemplated 
by  Technocracy.  A  Continental 
board    of    control,    made    up    of 
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representatives  selected  from  the 
staff  of  each  functional  sequence, 
will  coordinate  the  operations  of 
our  social  mechanism  so  that 
there  will  be  a  continuous  and 
even  flow  of  goods  and  services 
to  all  citizens  such  as  the  hap- 
hazard methods  of  private  enter- 
prise and  political  government 
could  not  possibly  ensure. 

The  present  political  type  of 
government — national,  provincial 
and  local — is  hopelessly  obsolete 
and  doomed  to  be  scrapped.  Tech- 
nocracy is  providing  the  blue- 
print and  general  specifications 
for  its  successor,  a  type  of  gov- 
ernment much  better  suited  to 
the  intricate  industrial  Power 
Age  in  which  we  are  living. 

The  one  fundamental  aim  of 
this  new  government  will  be  to 
design  and  direct  the  operations 
of  the  social  mechanism  as  a 
whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
the  entire  population  of  North 
America  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  living  with  the  least 


possible  wastage  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  human  effort. 

An  enormous  sphere  of  per- 
sonal freedom  has  already  been 
added  to  men  by  technology, 
especially  in  the  leisure  made 
a\"ailable  by  shorter  working 
hours  and  the  inventions  which 
bring  tho  opportunities  of  travel, 
the  arts,  reading,  electronic  listen- 
ing and  seeing.  The  Technate  can 
guarantee  far  more  of  this  real 
freedom.  The  efficiency  of  this 
scientific  design  can  provide  more 
goods  and  services  and  greater 
leisure  than  any  other  social  sys- 
tem to  date. 

An  outstanding  educator  and 
publicist  of  today  has  said:  'The 
princij)le  of  democracy  is  that 
men  and  women  have  an  equal 
claim  upon  the  common  good.'  It 
this  be  so,  then  Technocracy  is 
the  very  essence  of  democracy. 
The  new  government  by  science 
will  serve  all  citizens  impartially. 
— Donald  Bruce 


^     BRAINS  OF  THE  WORLD  should  go  into  social  science  instead  of  pure  science. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  Barnet  Savery,  University  of  B.C.,  who  told  Vancouver 
branch,  United  Nations  Association  in  Canada: 

'True  scientists  could  find  the  causes  of  wars  and  depressions  and  how  to  avoid 
them,  because  a  scientist  seeks  the  truth  with  an  open  mind,  using  insight,  logic  and 
imagination.  He  is  without  bias  or  prejudice  and  reaches  the  most  logical,  simple 
answer.'  — Vancouver  Sun 
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T\  iTECHANICAL  evolution  and  revolution  are  reaching  deep  into 
•^    ^  the  pulp  wood  forests  of  eastern  Canada. 

With  tractor  and  cable  and  power-saw,  here's  what's  happening 
on  the  limits  of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  near  Forest- 
ville,  Que.: 

Four  hundred  men  with  machines  are  producing  400  cords  of 
pulp  wood  a  day,  an  increase  of  40%  in  labor  productivity; 

The  hazards  of  terrain  and  weather  are  being  pushed  into  the 
background; 

The  cost  per  cord  is  being  reduced; 

Scientific  cutting  to  guarantee  a  sustained  yield  is  being  made 
more  practical; 

Labor  is  being  raised  from  the  status  of  seasonal  hand  labor  to 
permanent  skilled  and  semi-skilled; 

Clean,  modern  mobile  logging  camps  are  replacing  the  hewn-log 
shanties  and  tarpaper-covered  shacks  of  bygone  days. 

How  is  all  this  being  accomplished? 

Anglo-Canadian  is  doing  it  by  a  co-ordination  of  various  mechan- 
ical aids  used  in  individual  lumber  camps,  plus  some  ideas  of  its  own, 
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plus  an  over-all  planning  program  which  turned  its  Forestville  head- 
quarters into  an  'Operation  T  for  Test'  headquarters. 

Here's  the  machinery  it  uses  at  its  No.  1  mechanical  unit:  11  small 
tractors,  eight  large  tractors,  six  'sulkies,'  and  one  large  mechanical 
saw.  With  that  equipment  it  is  cutting  approximately  50,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  a  year. 

Like  an  army  headquarters  Forestville,  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Rimouski,  is  the  operational  base  for  the  mechanical  units  in  the 
bush.  Food,  supplies,  equipment  and  men  pass  through  here  on  their 
way  to  the  logging  camps. 

Unlike  this  headquarters,  the  logging  camps  themselves  are 
mobile.  This  year  No.  1  mechanical  unit  is  working  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  Forestville.  Two  or  three  years  from  now  it  might  be  30 
or  40  miles  away.  The  clean,  white,  sturdily-built  camps  move — on 
skids  or  wheels — with  the  men  to  the  area  where  the  wood  is  being 
cut. 

It  is  only  when  you  get  into  one  of  these  'mobile  camps'  that  the 
full  extent  of  Anglo  -  Canadian's  mechanization  becomes  apparent. 
Here  is  the  machine  age  from  stump  to  water;  figuratively,  man's 
hands  and  axe  touch  the  tree  only  to  cut  it  down  and  trim  the 
branches.  Here  are  assembled  the  various  types  of  logging  equipment 
used  by  other  companies.  Added  to  them  is  a  giant  power  saw 
devised  by  Anglo-Canadian.  The  trick  is  to  keep  all  these  expensive 
machines  producing  continuously. 

Here's  how  the  Anglo-Canadian  operates: 

Before  any  trees  are  cut  forest  engineers  map  out  roads  and 
cutting  strips.  Cutting  strips,  where  the  choppers  will  fell  the  trees, 
are  60  ft.  wide  and  run  back  from  the  road  at  an  acute  angle  for  a 
distance  of  200  ft.  or  more.  After  the  area  has  been  mapped  roads  are 
cut  into  the  bush  opening  up  the  cutting  strips  for  the  choppers.  This 
ii>  the  point  at  which  mechanical  methods  become  evident. 

In  conventional  logging  methods  it  didn't  make  much  difference 
in  which  direction  a  chopper  felled  a  tree.  Under  the  new  era  he 
must  drop  the  tree  into  the  centre  of  the  60-ft.  cutting  strip.  Then 
he  trims  the  branches  and  clears  them  to  the  side.  As  the  chopper 
works  his  way  back  from  the  road,  he  leaves  the  trees,  stripped  of  their 
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branches,  lying  criss-cross  on  the  ground.  Under  old-style  methods 
a  bushman  not  only  fells  and  trims  the  tree  but  also  cuts  it  into  four- 
foot  lengths;  carries  each  piece  laboriously  to  the  point  where  it  is 
stacked.  It  has  to  be  handled  again  when  loaded  on  the  truck  or 
sleigh  and  again  when  piled  by  the  edge  of  a  river  or  stream. 

Here,  once  the  trees  are  felled  machines  take  over.  The  felled 
and  trimmed  logs  are  'decked,'  or  hauled  out  to  the  side  of  the  road 
ready  to  be  pulled  away,  by  a  mechanical  method  called  'high  lead 
skidding.' 

A  20-ft.  gin-pole  is  set  up  on  the  road  at  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
strip.  From  this  is  attached  a  pulley  and  cable.  The  cable  is  fastened 
to  one  or  more  logs  lying  in  their  criss-cross  position  in  the  cutting 
strip.  A  Diesel-powered  winch  on  a  tractor  then  winds  in  the  steel 
cable,  hauling  the  logs  along  with  it.  When  the  logs  reach  the  edge 
of  the  road  they  are  dropped  and  the  cable  is  removed,  then  sent 
back  up  the  strip  for  another  load.  Anglo-Canadian  is  even  now 
trying  out  a  new  piece  of  machinery  for  decking,  an  adaptation  of  a 
crawler  crane  which  so  far  looks  more  efficient  than  the  gin-pole. 

After  the  logs  are  decked,  they  are  lashed  to  a  'sulky,'  a  huge 
steel  arch  on  wheels.  From  the  arch  is  suspended  steel  cable  which 
is  fastened  around  10  to  20  logs  (depending  on  size) .  A  tractor  winch 
pulls  the  cable  taut,  lifting  one  end  of  the  logs  up  and  under  the  arch. 
The  tractor  then  pulls  sulky  and  logs  out  of  the  bush  to  the  cut-off 
saw. 

Two  men  feed  the  logs  on  to  the  conveyor  belt  which  carries  them 
up  to  the  whirling  teeth  on  the  circular  saws.  This  machine  is  equip- 
ped with  three  circular  saws  which  can  cut  three  four-foot  pulpwood 
logs  in  one  operation.  When  development  engineer  T.  B.  Little  and 
his  machinists  designed  the  first  saw,  it  could  cut  only  one  four-foot 
length.  The  logs  were  coming  down  from  the  bush  faster  than  the 
saw  could  handle  them;  so  more  cutting  power  was  added.  This  is 
only  one  place  where  the  meshing  of  different  operations  had  to  be 
worked  out  by  experience. 

Cut  to  pulpwood  lengths,  the  logs  continue  along  the  conveyor 
belt  which  drops  them  into  the  waiting  truck  below.  At  No.  1  unit 
trucks  transport  the  pulpwood  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
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a  chute  on  the  river  bank.  Unloading  is  easy;  the  truck  body  is  tipped 
back  and  the  logs  drop  down  the  chute  into  the  river.  During  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  barges  carry  the  pulpwood  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Anglo-Canadian  newsprint  mill  at  Quebec. 

In  the  entire  operation,  onlj^  the  chopper  is  still  without  a  machine. 
But  more  than  one  logging  expert  at  Anglo's  Forestville  camp  expects 
to  see  trees  felled  by  machine  before  long.  Already  the  company  has 
tried  hand  power  saws  and  is  experimenting  to  make  them  practical 
for  their  operation.  Present  hand  power  saws  weigh  about  40  lbs.,  too 
heavy  for  most  terrain  and  cutting  conditions  in  eastern  Canada. 
Problems  like  this,  however,  are  likely  to  find  quick  solution  once 
machinery   manufacturers   start   investigating   the   potential   market. 

— Condensed  from  Financial  Post 


■pOR  the  fourth  time  in  the  past  150  years,  this  country  (U.S.)  has 
^  been  undergoing  a  pronounced  inflation  of  commodity  prices. 
Each  of  our  great  price  inflations  originated  in  war.  The  first  one 
after  1800  came  with  the  War  of  1812,  the  second  with  the  Civil  War, 
the  third  with  World  War  I,  and  the  fourth  with  World  War  II. 

To  conduct  a  major  war,  a  nation  must  turn  out  great  quantities 
of  war  materials  at  the  expense  of  civilian  production.  Most  of  these 
are  a  complete  economic  loss,  since  their  very  purpose  is  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  Nevertheless,  people  receive  wages  for 
producing  war  materials  and  thus  acquire  purchasing  power  at  a  time 
when  civilian  goods  are  in  short  supply.  Furthermore  governments 
usually  find  it  impossible,  or  at  least  inexpedient,  to  finance  great 
wars  entirely  by  taxation,  and  therefore  resort  to  borrowing.  The 
result  is  an  unbalanced  budget,  a  rising  national  debt,  and  an  increase 
in  the  money  supply  which  outruns  the  production  of  civilian  goods. 
The  pressure  of  excess  money  on  goods  brings  about  rising  prices, 
and  we  have  inflation. 

The  effect  of  great  wars  on  the  price  level  in  this  country  i:. 
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illustrated  by  the  diagram,  which  shows  the  changes  in  the  wholesale 
commodity  price  index  by  years  beginning  with  1800.  Each  bar 
measures  the  high  and  low  month  of  each  year,  except  that  the  bar 
for  1947  is  based  on  the  first  ten  months. 

The  inflationary  peaks  and  subsequent  declines  are  clearly 
evident  on  the  diagram.  Comparing  the  peak  in  each  case  with  the 
monthly  average  for  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  price 
index  advanced  53%  in  the  War  of  1812  period.  At  present  the  index  is 
about  103%  higher  than  for  1938.  In  each  of  the  three  earlier  periods 
the  first  sharp  deflation  left  the  price  index  higher  than  before  the 
war,  but  it  declined  eventually  to  a  point  below  the  pre-war  level. 
— Condensed  from  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 


*  THE  NAM  TAKES  THE  POSITION  that  business  is  economically  impotent 
and  the  depression  inevitable.  So  they  are  starting  now  to  blame  the  depression  on 
government,  labor  and  foreign  relief.  On  anybody  and  everybody,  in  short,  except 
big  business.  — Harold  Wolff  in  New  Republic 
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Tj^TEARLY  every  great  development  has  been  hindered  by  people 
^^   who  didn't  want  their  thinking  disturbed. 

The  Wright  Brothers  flew  their  plane  six  months  before  a  leading 
American  scientist  flatly  declared  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 

The  first  tests  of  Edison's  electric  light  were  hailed  as  a  failure  by 
the  president  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  replied  to  a  query  about  George  Westing- 
house's  airbrake — a  fundamental  invention  in  improving  railroading 
— by  saying  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  fools. 

When  the  first  railroads  were  being  built  in  Germany,  doctors 
solemnly  testified  that  hurtling  across  the  countryside  at  the  tremen- 
dous speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  would  cause  blood  to  spurt  from  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  ears,  of  the  passenger. 

This  prejudice  against  change  is  often  fanned  by  those  who  have 
the  sound  idea  that  change  is  going  to  cost  them  money.  Capital  and 
labor  share  equal  honors  in  opposing  new  machinery  and  new  methods 
of  operation.  Stagecoach  owners  drove  the  first  steam  automobiles 
off  the  English  roads  by  ridiculous  laws.  It  took  more  than  forty 
years  for  English  automobiling  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  solemn  merchants  of  Florence  discovered  that  some  of  their' 
competitors  were  saving  time  calculating  by  using  a  newfangled 
system  of  numerals  adopted  from  the  Arabs.  So  in  1299,  they  passed 
laws  against  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals. 

Patents  have  often  been  a  way  of  suppressing  competition. 
Charges  of  suppressing  patents — some  of  which  would  have  improved 
service — in  order  to  head  off  competition,  have  been  made  against 
leading  manufacturers  of  telephone  and  electrical  equipment. 

While  capital  has  tried  to  head  off  improvements  which  would 
cut  down  profits,  labor  has  fought  stubbornly  against  improved 
methods  and  machinery  that  would  eliminate  jobs.  The  textile  and 
construction  industries  have  all  felt  labor's  opposition  to  machinery 
that  replaces  men.  Strikes,  boycotts,  and  sabotage  have  sparked 
labor's  drive. 
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On  the  whole,  both  capital  and  labor  are  fighting  losing  battles 
when  they  fight  improvements.  Ask  the  telegraphers,  interurban 
streetcar  franchise  holders,  glass  blowers,  wagon  manufacturers,  and 
blacksmiths — if  you  can  find  any — for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  two  classic  examples  of  technological  lag  in  our  daily  lives 
are  the  houses  we  live  in  and  the  automobiles  we  drive.  Man  has 
always  been  conservative  about  his  houses.  It  must  have  taken  cen- 
turies to  persuade  the  caveman  to  leave  his  dark  and  damp  cave  and 
move  into  a  hut.  It  did  take  350  years  and  13  kings  to  persuade  the 
Danes  to  stop  inviting  fires  by  thatching  their  city  houses  with  in- 
flammable straw.  The  English  are  still  winning  their  fight  against 
central  heating. 

In  the  United  States,  everybody,  including  the  consumer,  has 
tried  to  prevent  housing  from  advancing  beyond  the  late  Stone  Age. 
The  average  clapboard  house  has  more  unnecessary  layers  of  material 
wrapped  around  it  than  a  Victorian  matron  dressed  for  the  street. 
Building  codes,  rigged  by  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  labor, 
have  kept  practices  alive  that  belonged  in  a  museum  when  Jefferson 
was  president. 

Fashions  in  architecture,  set  by  the  consumers  and  the  mortgage 
company,  have  insisted  upon  every  possible  house  design  except  one 
intended  to  be  lived  in  in  the  twentieth  century. 

In  our  attitude  toward  modem  housing  we  have  adopted  many  of 
the  kinds  of  prejudice  found  in  the  feudal  idea  that  it's  improper  to 
write  social  letters  on  the  typewriter. 

Automobiles,  for  all  their  vaunted  reliance  on  modem  engineer- 
mg,  are  almost  as  bad.  Eight  years  ago,  William  B.  Stout  was  advo- 
cating automobiles  adequately  ventilated  and  insulated  against  heat 
and  noise. 

Any  candid  automobile  engineer  can  give  you  a  Hst  of  things 
wrong  with  the  modern  automobile  that  would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  These  necessary  improvements  would  make  cars  cheaper, 
safer,  and  longer-lasting.  The  entire  history  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  been  one  long  rear-guard  fight  against  improvements,  partly 
economic,  partly  in  terms  of  consumer  resistance. 

The   first  Packard   automobile   delivered   to   a   consumer   had   a 
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whip-socket  on  the  dashboard.  The  self-starter  was  one  of  the  great- 
est single  advances  in  the  automobile  because  it  made  driving  by 
women  possible.  It  was  invented  in  1899,  and  yet  by  1912,  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  manufacturers  were  making  cars  equipped  with 
self-starters. 

It  took  seven  years  for  the  balloon  tire  to  pull  up  even  with  the 
older,  less  comfortable,  high  pressure  tire.  The  four-wheel  brakes, 
the  closed  car,  and  the  eight-cylinder  engine  were  all  a  long  time  on 
the  way. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  attitude  that  defeats  pro- 
gress took  place  in  1945  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  model  of  the 
Studebaker.  As  automobiles  grew  more  streamlined  and  lower,  it 
became  more  difficult  to  see  out  the  rear  window.  Studebaker  broke 
with  tradition,  brought  out  a  model  that  provided  plenty  of  space  to 
see  what  was  coming  from  behind.  And  the  new  Studebaker  imme- 
diately became  the  butt  of  jokes  as  slanderous  as  those  which  hounded 
the  old  Model  T. 

The  wonders  of  the  Sunday  supplement  often  seem  a  long  time 
in  coming.  Television  has  been  seventy  years  on  the  way.  It  was 
1877  w^hen  the  German,  Paul  Nipkow,  made  certain  basic  experi- 
ments that  indicated  that  moving  pictures  could  be  transmitted  over 
wires.  For  the  last  dozen  years,  the  basic  means  of  television  broad- 
casting have  been  at  hand.  During  World  War  II,  television  was 
widely  used  in  airplanes  and  ships. 

But  don't  bet  on  when  it  will  appear  in  your  own  home — even 
though  some  sets  have  already  been  sold,  at  high  prices,  and  installed. 
The  programs  aren't  there  at  the  moment  because  the  advertisers 
know  there  aren't  enough  sets  in  use  to  justify  the  cost.  Meanwhile, 
the  lack  of  programs  slows  up  the  sale  of  sets.  And  the  controversy 
over  television  in  color  between  the  two  largest  systems  doesn't  help. 

The  record  of  airplane  accidents  has  raised  a  hue  and  cry  over 
the  use  of  radar,  both  Ground  Controlled  Approach  for  direct  land- 
ings, and  Loran  for  keeping  planes  on  the  course.  Experts  predict  its 
wide  use  in  the  future;  some  few  experimental  installations  are  in  use 
for  commercial  aviation.  But  don't  hold  your  breath  until  radar  be-. 
comes  more  widely  used. 
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The  lag  between  the  needed  idea  and  the  wide  use  has  apparently 
always  existed.  S.  C.  Gilfillan  analyzed  19  major  inventions  that 
were  important  between  1888  and  1913.  Averaging  them  out,  he 
found  that  about  176  years  had  elapsed  after  the  idea  for  the  inven- 
tion was  first  mentioned  and  before  a  working  model  was  made. 

The  first  practical  use  took  another  24  years.  True  commercial 
success  didn't  appear  for  14  years.  And  another  12  years  went  by 
before  the  invention  became  of  real  social  importance. 

The  talking  picture,  for  example,  was  being  worked  on  by  scien- 
tists for  forty  years  before  Al  Jolson's  The  Jazz  Singer  burst  on  a 
waiting  United  States. 

One  can  trace  other  inventions  that  seem  to  be  waiting  in  the 
background  of  technology.  The  helicopter  is  just  now  beginning  a 
long  climb  toward  commercial  success,  even  though  the  idea  dates 
back  to  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  Thirty  years  ago,  much  speculation  went 
on  about  an  instrument  called  the  telegraphone.  This  device  recorded 
speech  and  music  by  magnetizing  a  steel  wire.  In  1941,  S.  McKee 
Rosen,  ^  specialist  in  the  relations  of  technology  and  society,  could 
speak  of  it  as  having  languished  without  development. 

Since  then,  a  young  technician,  Marvin  Camras,  has  developed  a 
successful  machine.  It  was  widely  used  during  the  war,  and  has  won 
acceptance  in  radio  stations. 

In  1892,  Plesner  suggested  a  machine  which  would  be  able  to 
turn  the  sounds  of  speech  into  the  visual  record  of  writing.  Fifteen 
years  later,  Reginald  Fessenden,  one  of  the  men  who  made  radio 
broadcasting  possible,  described  such  a  machine  in  detail.  In  1916, 
John  B.  Flowers  made  several  such  machines  that  would  work.  As 
yet,  I've  seen  none  on  the  market.  Dick  Tracy's  wrist  radio  is  merely 
a  logical  development  of  the  small  sets,  three  inches  on  a  side,  that 
were  used  succssfuUy  ten  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  dispiriting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  using  what 
knowledge  we  have  are  broadly  social,  rather  than  caused  by  the  self- 
interest  of  any  special  group.  The  responsibility  for  the  lag  in  their 
introduction  rests  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  material  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  George  Mann,  science  editor,   World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  which  appeared  in  Science  Digest. 
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Through  the  Technoscope 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Techni^logy 

A  NEW  KNIFE  THAT  WHIRLS  AT 

an  800-mile-an-hour  speed  could  slice 
you  an  invisible  ham  sandwich  just  4/1, 
000,000ths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  works 
somewhat  like  a  delicatessen  meat  slicer, 
but  goes  so  fast  that  the  actual  cutting 
may  be  done  by  a  super-sonic  shock  wave* 
travelling  ahead  of  the  blade. 

It  spins  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
in  air.  It  could  snip  a  few  cells  off  your 
fingertip  without  any  pain.  It  was  de- 
monstrated and  described  to  the  Elec- 
tron Microscope  Society  of  America  by 
Harvey  B.  Merrill  of  Arlington,  N.J. 

NEW  USES  FOR  WOOD  WERE  DE- 
scribed  by  C.  A.  Gillett,  chief  forester  of 
the  American  Forest  Products  Indus- 
tries Association,  in  a  talk  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. Among  the  latest,  he  listed  a  new 
flooring  composition  made  from  pow- 
dered tree  bark,  wrapping  paper  made 
from  bark  and  recovery  of  sugar  free 
lignin,  which  is  mixed  with  concrete  to 
bring  about  quicker  setting. 

A  POWER  TRACK-BALLASTER  HAS 

been  doing  some  of  the  heavy  work  on 
railroads  recently.  Its  job  is  to  straighten 
'cocked'  railroad  ties.  Moving  along  the 
rails  under  its  own  power,  it  can  tamp 


stone,  gravel,  or  cinder  around  and  under 
ties  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day.  A  crew 
of  48  men  can  cover  only  500  feet  a  day 
with  pick  and  shovel. 

The  ballaster  has  a  5,250-pound  cross- 
head  bar  that  spans  the  length  of  the  tie. 
Attached  to  the  bar  are  32  tamping 
shoes.  A  100-h.p.  gasoline  motor  raises 
the  bar.  It  drops  with  pile- driving  action 
into  the  roadbed  rock.  The  shoes  squeeze 
the  ballast  underneath,  shove  the  tie 
straight.  A  crew  of  five  runs  the  machine. 

FOR     USE     IN     PACKAGING     MA- 

chines,  Ripley  Co.,  Inc.,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  has  an  electronic  control  that 
automatically  provides  proper  register 
for  wrapping  materials.  The  control  has 
a  scanner  (an  electric  eye),  and  an  am- 
plifier which  boosts  the  electrical  im- 
pulse given  by  the  eye.  This  impulse  goes 
through  a  relay  to  the  register  control 
which  corrects  the  position  of  the  label 
whenever  the  wrappers  slip  out  of  regis- 
ter. The  scanner  sights  particular  colors 
or  contrasting  areas  of  light  and  dark 
on  the  moving  packaging  paper. 

The  control  is  said  to  be  highly  sen- 
sitive, handling  low-color  contrasts  with 
areas  as  small  as  .015  inches.  Operation 
rate  is  750  wrappers  per  minute. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  TIMER  DESIGN- 
ed  to  count  and  measure  the  speeds  and 
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energies  of  nuclear  particles  released  dur- 
ing changes  within  the  core  of  an  atom, 
has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  Schultz  of 
the  Sloane  Physics  Laboratory  at  Yale 
University.  This  instrument,  capable  of 
measuring  time  intervals  as  brief  as  one- 
billionth  of  a  second,  is  a  refinement  of 
measuring  devices  used  in  wartime  radar. 
Its  operation  depends  on  the  synchron- 
ization of  'counters'  that  detect  an  elec- 
trical pulse  in  the  circuit;  timing  is  ac- 
complished by  measuring  the  delay  neces- 
sary to  synchronize  these  counters. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned applications,  the  device  has  prov- 
ed valuable  in  measuring  the  lifetime  of 
.many  atomic  nuclei  that  disintegrate 
almost  immediately  on  forming. 

A   MECHANICAL   VENDOR   CAN 

print,  audit  and  issue  air-line  tickets  to 
any  destination  in  less  than  five  seconds. 
Introduced  by  American  Airlines,  the 
machine's  three  -  step  operation  begins 
when  an  agent  inserts  a  pencil-like  key 
bearing  his  personal  number  and  sets  a 
knob  indicating  the  type  of  sale.  Then, 
from  matrices  racked  alphabetically  in 
nearby  cases,  the  agent  selects  one, 
slides  it  into  a  slot  and  the  fully  printed 
ticket  pops  out.  Only  the  time,  date  and 
number  of  the  passenger's  flight  have  to 
be  written  in.  All  data  on  the  transaction 
is  recorded  on  an  auditing  tape  in  the 
machine.  It  prints  tickets  from  New  York 
to  65  cities. 

A  NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
called  Pyrok  is  described  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  When  sprayed  from 
a  special  gun,  Pyrok  sticks  to  almost  any 
surface    (from  strawboard  to  steel)    and 


rapidly  builds  up  a  wall  of  any  desired 
thickness.  A  sledgehammer  dents  but 
does  not  crack  it.  It  is  waterproof, 
weatherproof,  fireproof,  and  an  excellent 
insulator,  but  can  be  sawed  and  nailed 
like  wood. 

Pyrok  was  developed  in  Britain  by 
Samuel  Clipson,  a  big  painting  contrac- 
tor. Its  chief  ingredient  is  vermiculite, 
a  cheap  mica-like  mineral  which,  when 
heated,  swells  up  to  16  times  its  volume 
like  a  pulled-out  accordion.  Vermiculite's 
resilience  and  cellular  structure  (mostly 
air)  give  Pyrok  its  lightness  and  strength. 
A  special  combination  of  lime  and 
cement  (Clipson's  secret)  makes  the 
stuff  stick  tight. 

A  SINTERED  ALLOY  KNOWN  AS 
'Mallory  1000  Metal,'  which  has  great 
strength  and  high  density  approaching 
that  of  tungsten,  has  been  developed  by 
P.  R.  Mallory  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  It  is  being  widely  applied  as 
balancing  components  in  rotors  for  such 
devices  as  gyro-pilots  and  governors.  Its 
high  modulus  of  elasticity — from  20,000,- 
000  to  40,000,000  per  square  inch— com- 
bined with  its  high  density  and  tensile 
strength,  makes  it  an  excellent  material 
for  highly  stressed  parts.  It  is  also  use- 
ful in  both  industrial  and  medical  fields 
for  radium  containers,  as  its  density 
furnishes  excellent  protection  against 
gamma  radiation.  Unlike  tungsten,  Mal- 
lory 1000  Metal  is  readily  machinable. 
Its  resistance  to  atmospheric  corrosion 
and  to  certain  acids  makes  it  useful  for 
fixtures  employed  in  electrolytic  proces- 
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New  York,  speeds  up  the  verification  of 
punched  data  on  I.B.M.  cards.  It  is 
electrically  driven,  .and  is  designed  to 
feed  in  a  new  card  as  each  preceding 
card  is  verified  and  ejected — thus  saving 
time  in  the  checking  process.  After  the 
data  on  each  card  is  verified,  the  machine 
notches  the  top  edge  to  give  a  perman- 
ent record  that  the  card  has  been  check- 
ed. The  machine  can  be  set  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  any  specific  column  on  the 
master  card,  if  desired. 

TWO  MEN  CAN  PUT  IN  10,000 
seedlings  a  day  with  the  new  Lowther 
Tree  Planter.  Tractor- drawn,  it  is  de- 
signed for  restocking  rough,cut-over  land. 
The  Harry  A.  Lowther  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
says  it  is  50  to  80%  cheaper  than  hand 
planting. 

A  heavy  disk  cuts  a  nine-inch-deep 
slit  in  the  earth.  A  plow  following  right 
behind  it  enlarges  this  to  a  furrow  two 
inches  wide.  The  operator,  seated  at  the 
rear  of  the  planter,  then  drops  a  sapling 
into  the  open  furrow  through  the  hollow 
shoe  formed  by  the  back  of  the  plow. 
As  the  plow  moves  ahead,  the  earth 
drops  back  around  the  tree  and  is  packed 
down  by  the  two  rear  wheels,  which  pass 
close  on  either  side. 

FLAME-HARDENING    OF    VALVE 

stems,  long  a  laborious  and  uncertain 
hand  operation,  is  done  automatically 
and  uniformly  by  a  new  Canadian 
machine.  Every  four  seconds,  it  turns 
out  two  valve  stems  toughened  to  with- 
stand the  battering  wear  of  internal- 
combustion  engines. 

Developed  for  Thompson  Products, 
Ltd.,  by  the  Dominion  Oxygen  Co.,  both 
of  Canada,  the  machine  has  metal  clasps 


equally  spaced  around  twin  metal  disks 
rotating  axle-deep  in  a  quench  tank. 
Valves  are  fed  into  the  clasps  (the  only 
manual  operation  required),  and  as  the 
disks  turn  the  valve  stems  move  into 
position  before  oxyacetylene  flames. 
After  four  seconds,  the  disks  move  again 
to  heat  two  new  stems,  plunge  the  hot 
ones  into  an  oil-and-water  quenching 
bath,  and  bring  up  two  finished  valves 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank. 

A  ROBOT  MEMORY  MACHINE  IS 
doing  some  of  the  heavy  thinking  for  a 
taxicab  fleet  in  Seattle.  Electro-Dis- 
patcher Corp.  of  that  city  makes  the 
electrical  device  for  use  in  connection  with 
two-way  radio  equipment.  The  robot 
memorizes  the  status  and  location  of  all 
cabs  in  the  fleet  after  the  information  is 
recorded  by   pushing  the  right  buttons. 


The   machine's   two   main   units,    con- 
nected by  cable,  are  a  console  and  the 
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'brains' — an  assembly  containing  switches 
and  banks  of  relays. 

At  the  console,  a  telephone  operator 
takes  a  customer's  call.  He  writes  the 
order  on  a  card,  which  is  dropped  in  the 
correct  zone  box.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  board,  a  radio  operator  presses  the 
zone  button.  Numbered  lights  show  what 
cabs  are  available. 

H.  I.  Pierce,  company  president,  says 
use  of  his  brainchild  will  convert  3%  to 
5%  of  dead  mileage  into  live.  He  expects 
to  service  police  departments,  railroads, 
even  warehouses  and  stores,  for  inven- 
tory control. 

A  NEW  VALVELESS,  ONE-CYLIN- 
der,  four-cycle  engine,  demonstrated  by 
its  French  Foreign  Legion  inventor  at  a 
recent  Paris  exhibition,  has  the  advan- 
tages of  fewer  moving  parts  and  easy 
disassembly.  A  continuously  rotating 
sleeve  above  the  cylinder,  turning  at  one- 
quarter  speed,  feeds  gas  directly  from 
the  carburetor  into  the  cylinder.  Replac- 
ing the  usual  valve  and  cam  arrange- 
ment, this  sleeve  and  drive  shaft  are  the 
only  moving  parts  of  the  fuel-intake,  dis- 
tribution, and  exhaust  system.  Only 
three  wrenches  are  needed  to  mount  or 
disassemble  the  engine,  which  develops 
32  hp.  at  its  maximum  8,200  r.p.m. 

AN  INSTRUMENT  MARKETED  BY 
the  Ellis  Sales  Co.,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  a  farmer  to  sur- 
vey a  field  and  put  out  stakes  to  guide 
his  tractor  along  a  contour  line.  Mounted 
on  the  tractor  facing  the  driver,  the  in- 
strument has  a  dial  calibrated  in  percent 
of  slope  above  and  below  the  level,  or 
contour,  line.  Thus,  after  locating  his 
key  contours,  the  farmer  can  just  start 


plowing,  correcting  his  wheels  whenever 
the  indicator  hand  moves  off  zero, 

PxREST-GLASS,  A  LAMINATED 
glass  and  plastic  building  material,  can 
be  nailed  or  stapled  without  cracking  or 
splintering  .It  shapes  to  fit  curved  sur- 
faces, is  elastic  enough  to  snap  back  to 
original  form  after  bending  or  distortion. 

Reportedly  non-combustible,  the  mate- 
rial also  'resists  mildew  and  rot.'  It  is 
said  to  show  no  measurable  change  in 
size  under  temperatures  ranging  from — 
100  F.  to  350  F.  Soap  and  water  will 
clean  it. 

The  material  comes  in  opaque  or  trans- 
lucent panels  of  varying  widths,  and  in 
heights  up  to  8  feet.  It  is  made  in  15 
colors,  with  either  dull  or  glossy  finishes. 
Prest-Glass,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SANDLESS  GLASS 
will  give  chemists  their  first  chance  to 
watch  what  goes  on  in  experiments  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  which,  besides  being 
used  to  etch  glass,  is  employed  in  oil  re- 
fining and  synthetic  rubber  making. 
Formerly  the  acid  had  to  be  handled  in 
platinum  or  gold  retorts. 

Since  hydrofluoric  acid  has  a  disinte- 
grating effect  on  sand,  the  major  ingre- 
dient of  ordinary  glass,  the  new  fluorine- 
proof  glass  is  made  mostly  of  phosphor- 
ous pentoxide.  The  new  product  was  de- 
veloped by  the  American  Optical  Co., 
during  atomic  bomb  research  for  hand- 
ling another  glass-eating  chemical,  uran- 
ium hexafluoride. 

WITH  A  METAL  GUIDE  INVENTED 

in  England,  bricklaying  time  is  cut  more 
than    half.    Replacing    level    and    plumb 
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lines,  the  guide  clips  on  the  top  course 
of  brick  and  has  built-in  spirit  levels.  In 
tests,  the  inventor  laid  100  bricks  in  30 
minutes,  the  equivalent  of  1600  bricks 
a  day.  Normal  rate  with  the  old  method 
is  about  500  a  day. 

A    NEW    AUTOMATIC    MACHINE, 

the  potentiometric  secular  equation  com- 
puter, is  making  easier  the  work  of  solv- 
ing complex  chemical  equations  involv- 
ing energies  of  various  molecules  in  a 
compound.  The  machine  is  easy  to  use. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  chemical 
compounds,  like  all  matter,  are  made  up 
of  molecules.  Each  molecule  has  one  or 
more  fundamental  vibration  frequencies. 
That   is   what   the   calculator   computes. 

A    CASTING   RESIN    TO   SIMPLIFY 

work  on  small  electrical  assemblies  is 
being  made  commercially  by  Mathieson 
Alkali  Works,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
material  was  a  wartime  development  of 
the  U.S.  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Its  essential  ingredient  is  dichlorostyrene. 
The  resin  was  poured  over  electrical 
parts.  When  it  sets,  it  holds  the  pieces 
in  a  firm  base  that  is  said  to  provide  elec- 
trical insulation  and  resist  moisture. 
The  industrial  uses  for  casting  resin 
cover  a  wide  range  of  small  electronic  de- 
vices. 

A  NEW  MACHINE  DEVELOPED  BY 

Tweezer-Weld  Corp.,  Newark,  N.J.,  can 
join  automatically  small  parts  that  are 
hard  to  weld  by  hand.  The  equipment 
works  with  an  electronic  welding  and 
timing  device. 

Assemblies  or  small  parts  are  fed  to 
a  turret  either  by  hand  or  automatically 
from    a    hopper.     Components    can    be 


shaped  before  welding  so  that  parts  leav- 
ing the  machine  are  ready  for  assembly 
into  the  final  product. 

One  use  is  welding  tabs  to  radio  tube 
cathodes;  the  machine  reportedly  can 
handle  3,000  of  these  per  hour. 

THE  FRITZ  BUTTER-MAKING  MA- 

chine  that  is  now  under  test  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  at  Ottawa  is  reputed 
to  slash  butter-making  costs  by  70%. 
The  machine  was  brought  back  to  Can- 
ada as  a  reparations  item  when  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cook,  director  of  the  division,  re- 
ported on  it  favorably  following  a  fact- 
finding tour  of  Germany  with  other 
Canadian  and  British  scientists. 

It  is  no  longer  than  a  medium-sized 
office  desk  but  models  can  turn  out 
from  1,000  to  4,000  pounds  per  hour. 
Cream  goes  in  at  one  end  in  constant 
flow  and  comes  out  the  other  end  as 
butter  or  buttermilk.  At  present,  Cana- 
dian and  American  butter  manufactur- 
ers, using  their  present  butter-making 
processes,  by  stages,  can  turn  out  approx- 
imately 200  pounds  of  butter  an  hour. 

THE     SYNCHRO  -  CYCLOTRON     AT 

the  University  of  California,  biggest 
atom  gun  in  the  world  today,  has  a 
power  of  200,000,000  electron  volts.  Now 
work  has  begun  in  England  on  the  parts 
for  a  1,500,000,000-electron-volt  acceler- 
ator for  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Two  American  machines  will  be  even 
mightier.  Both  are  designed  to  reach  10 
billion  electron  volts,  50  times  the  power 
of  the  greatest  in  use  today. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  the  inventor 
of  the  cyclotron,  revealed  the  plans  for 
one  of  these  machines  recently  at  the 
Sheffield  centennial  at  Yale.   It  will  be 
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called  a  bevatron.  (Bev  signifies  'Million 
electron  t;olts'  and  iron  is  a  Greek  ending 
that  means  'the  agency  for.')  An  equally 
powerful  machine,  to  be  called  a  proton 
synchrotron  because  it  will  accelerate 
protons  by  synchonized  electrical  shoves, 
is  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  Brook- 
haven  Laboratory  on  Long  Island. 

WITH  TWO  DOZEN  WORKMEN 
perched  on  its  lower  jaw,  a  500,000- 
pound  press  brake  poses  for  its  picture 
before  being  dismantled  for  shipment.  It 
is  going  to  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
The  maker,  Warren  City  Manufacturing 


Co.  (Warren,  Ohio),  says  the  press  is 
the  world's  largest,  is  shipping  the  un- 
wieldy bulk  piecemeal  in  special  freight 
cars.  The  press  is  designed  to  deliver  a 
1,000-pound  stroke  for  bending  5/8-inch 
steel  plate  in  lengths  up  to  36  feet.  Push- 
button controlled,  the  big  unit  can  de- 
liver up  to  15  strokes  a  minute.  The  fly- 
wheel alone  weighs  over  10,000  pounds. 

A  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  WHICH 
'appears  to  be  equivalent  to  natural  rub- 


ber in  many  important  properties,'  has 
come  from  the  laboratory  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co. 

This  guarded  revelation  comes  from 
top  officials  of  the  oil  firm,  who  em- 
phasized 'the  final  answer  will  only  come 
after  gruelling  tests  of  tires  from  this 
new  rubber.'  If  the  tests  bear  out  the 
company's  anticipations,  the  current 
headlong  rush  of  rubber  companies 
back  to  natural  rubber  could  be  halted 
and  reversed.  The  'tire  of  the  future' 
could  be  synthetic. 

G.  S.  Oberfell,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  research,  said  the  Government's  pres- 
ent big  GR-S  type  plants  could  be  adapt- 
ed for  manufacturing  the  new  type  of 
rubber,  but  would  require  'additions 
and  modifications.' 

finslness  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

has  reached  an  all-time  peak.  The  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported  that  the  index, 
propelled  by  higher  food  costs,  climbed 
from  143.6  at  November  1  to  146.0  at 
December  1,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  any  price  increases  which  may 
have  occurred  during  December.  These 
will  show  when  the  index  is  reported 
again  next  month.  The  index  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis   1935-39   equals   100. 

An  indication  that  the  index  will  con- 
tinue to  mount  is  the  rising  trend  of 
prices  for  bacon,  beef,  eggs  and  ham  as 
a  result  of  upward  adjustments  in  the 
new  Anglo  -  Canadian  food  contracts. 
These  advances  will  be  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  index  standing  early  in 
March. 

The  2.4-point  increase  shot  the  cost-of- 
living    index    about    a  point    above    the 
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approximate  145-point  average  at  which 
it  stood  in  the  peak  'inflation'  year  of 
1920  when  prices  skyrocketed  after 
World  War  I. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  reported  that 
the  weekly  index  of  wholesale  prices  also 
advanced.  On  the  basis  1926  equals  100, 
the  index  of  industrial  material  prices 
rose  from  143.7  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 28  to  145.0  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  influenced  mainly  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  crude  oil  and  firmer  prices 
for  livestock. 

The  cost-of-living  index  now  is  18.9 
points   above   its   level  at   December   1, 

1946,  and    15.4    points   over   the   April, 

1947,  rating. 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  HAVE 
edged  nearer  to  the  all-time  crest  of 
May,  1920.  An  index  figure  of  162.5  was 
recorded  for  December  20  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  uses  average 
prices  prevailing  in  1926  as  its  100,  or 
normal  wholesale  level.  In  May,  1920, 
the  bureau  says  prices  averaged  167.2% 
of  the  1926  average. 

CANADA'S   ADVERSE   BALANCE 

of  trade  with  the  United  States  took  an- 
other leap  during  November  and  now 
appears  to  have  shot  over  the  $900,000,- 
000  for  1947. 

Official  figures  place  the  November  de- 
ficit at  $79,800,000  to  thrust  the  total 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1947  to  a  rec- 
ord $884,200,000  and  left  the  promise 
that  the  $900,000,000  ceiling  will  be 
cracked  when  December  trading  totals 
are  reported. 

At  $884,200,000  the  adverse  balance— 
the  amount  Canada  has  to  pay  in  Ameri- 
can   funds   to   cover   the   difference   be- 
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tween  what  she  buys  from  the  U.S.  and 
what  the  U.S.  buys  from  her — now  is 
$387,500,000  over  the  total  for  the  whole 
of  1946. 

The  total  amount  of  American  dollars 
which  the  exchange  control  board  is  ex- 
pected to  have  to  supply  for  the  whole 
of  this  year  is  $1,200,000,000. 

CANADIAN     BUSINESS    FAILURES 

for  the  third  quarter  of  1947  rose  to  136 
compared   with   64   in   the   same   period 
last  year  and  the  highest  for  the  period     t 
since    1942,    the    Dominion    Bureau    of     * 
Statistics  reported. 

Industrial  Production 

VAST  INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN 
production  since  before  the  war  is  shown 
in  a  1938-1947  comparison  compiled  in 
Ottawa  from  government  statistics.  Pig 
iron,  barometer  of  industrial  production, 
showed  a  jump  from  705,000  long  tons 
in  1938  to  1,842,000  in  1947. 

Other  increases  (1938  in  brackets) 
were:  newsprint,  tons,  4.4  millions  (2.6 
millions) ;  steel  ingots  and  castings,  long 
tons,  2,779,000  (1,155,000);  petroleum, 
bbls.,  7.1  millions  (6.4  millions) ;  cement, 
bbls.,  12.2  millions  (8.7  millions);  elec- 
tric power,  kwh.,  37.7  millions  (26.1  mil- 
lions);  flour,  bbls.,  29.4  millions  (13.7 
millions) ;  cattle  sales,  head,  l^/^  mil- 
lions (785,600) ;  hog  sales,  414  millions 
(700,900);  tobacco,  lbs.,  146  millions 
(101  millions);  automobile  output,  pass- 
enger cars,  172,251  (123,761);  railway 
freight  loadings,  cars,  3,927,000  (2,432,- 
000);  tourist  automobiles,  1,716,916  (1,- 
260,705);  asbestos,  tons,  638,383  (289,- 
793);  radios,  number,  822,792  (242,721), 
and  refrigerators,  105,288   (50,000,  est.). 
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life  in  the  Atomic  Age 
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TA^  the  following  article,  the  head  of  a  leading  university 
which  is  endowed  principally  by  the  Rockefeller  fortune 
expresses  his  fears  and  apprehensions  over  the  social  conse- 
quences which  he  thinks  will  develop  from  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  world  of  the  near  future.  Although  he 
voices  a  fear  that  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy  will  mean  the 
'end  of  all  life  on  earth,'  he  is  almost  as  much  afraid  of  the 
alternative  'hazard'  that  will  result  from  people  having  so 
much  'spare  time!  He  tries  to  cover  over  these  fears  with 
colorful  descriptions  of  the  'new  look'  which  he  envisions  for 
the  old  social  order  in  the  'atomic  age.'  He  mentions  some  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  might  be  done  with  abundant  sup- 
plies of  cheap  energy,  but  apparently  fails  to  recognize  that 
none  of  these  can  be  accomplished  under  the  existing  social 
system,  which  is  predicated  upon  the  continuance  of  human 
toil  and  scarcity  values.  He  implies  that  atomic  energy  is 
some  strange  and  fearful  new  kind  of  power.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  fallacy.  The  only  real  difference  is  the  source  and  the  quan- 
tity that  becomes  available.  It  is  still  the  same  kind  of  energy 
as  that  derived  from  any  other  source  and  can,  and  must,  be 
used  in  the  same  manner.  Furthermore,  atomic  fission  is 
not  the  only  source  of  abundant  energy  supplies.  The  energy 
from  solar  radiation,  for  instance,  is  more  abundant  and  more 
universally  available  than  is  that  contained  in  uranium  and 
thorium.  A  method  of  direct  conversion  of  this  solar  energy 
would  create  just  as  serious  social  consequences  as  atomic 
energy,  if  not  more  so.  Even  the  conventional  sources  of  ex- 
traneous energy  are  providing  enough  power  to  destroy  the 
old  social  order  on  this  Continent.  From  whatever  source  an 
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abundant  supply  of  energy  is  derived,  its  use  compels  a  new 
type  of  society  —  one  which  Mr.  Hutchins  and  others  of 
similar  mind  probably  will  not  like.  Technocracy  alone  is 
preparing  for  that  new  type  of  social  order.  And  we  agree 
with  the  author  that  ^we  must  make  our  choice  within  five 
years/  perhaps  the  most  correct  statement  in  the  whole  article. 


TKJHAT  could  life  be  like  in  a 
''*    peaceful  atomic  age? 
We  must  start  with  a  correlated 
group  of  basic  truths: 

1.  Atomic  energy  is  here,  now. 
It  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

2.  It  is  the  most  important  dis- 
covery to  mankind  since  the  dis- 
covery of  fire. 

3.  Medically,  it  provides  the 
most  important  tool  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  microscope. 

4.  Economically,  which  means 
industrially  and  commercially,  it 
is  the  most  important  discovery 
since  the  discovery  of  the  wheel. 

The  astounding  difference  be- 
tween atomic  energy  and  the 
energy  with  which  we  are  familiar 
is  the  enormous  amount  of  atomic 
energy  which  can  be  produced 
from  a  very  small  quantity  of 
atomic  fuel.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
many  millions  of  tons  of  falling 
water,  how  many  milHons  of  tons 
of  coal,  how  many  millions  of  bar- 
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rels  of  petroleum  are  required  to 
produce  all  the  electricity  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  an 
average  month. 

But  I  know  that  less  than  15 
pounds  of  atomic  fuel,  no  more 
than  a  small  child  can  carry  in  a 
basket,  will  produce  enough  elec- 
tricity to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
the  United  States  for  one  year, 
with  a  comfortable  excess  in 
reserve.  One  boxcar  of  atomic 
fuel  will  produce  enough  energy 
to  heat  every  building,  illuminate 
every  electric  bulb,  and  operate 
every  machine  in  the  entire 
world  for  1,000  years. 

Two  types  of  atomic  power 
plants  are  presently  projected. 
One  type  will  be  a  large  land- 
based  installation  from  which 
power  will  be  transmitted  to  dis- 
tant points  by  the  usual  methods 
—  conduits,  tubes,  wires.  The 
second  type  will  be  a  large  in- 
stallation on  an  ocean  liner  or  a 
battleship.  Both  types  must  be 
large  and  heavy  because  of  the 
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enormous  quantities  of  insulat- 
ing materials  necessary  to  pro- 
tect workers  from  dangerous  rays 
inherent  in  their  operation.  That 
is  why  you  cannot  expect  an 
atomic  engine  in  your  automobile 
or  airplane  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  you  will  ride  in  street- 
cars powered  by  energy  from 
atomic  plants,  and  quite  likely  in 
atomic-powered  trains,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  size  and  weight  of  atomic 
power  plants  will  be  reduced,  for 
the  process  of  producing  atomic 
energy  will  be  better  understood 
as  we  go  along,  just  as  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  steel  or  fabrics 
improved  as  they  developed. 

The  principal  predictable  ben- 
efit from  this  improved  knowl- 
edge will  be  that  atomic  energy 
Vvdll  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  is  now  possible.  Yet,  even 
now,  the  cost  of  producing  atomic 
energy  is  far  less  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  In  a  short  time  it 
should  be  the  cheapest  energy  the 
world  has  ever  known,  just  as 
today  the  atomic  bomb  is  far 
cheaper  than  TNT  in  terms  of 
destructive  power. 

The  cyclotron,  for  example,  was 
until  very  recently  believed  to  be 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  method 
by    which    radioactive    isotopes 


could  be  produced  for  medical 
and  industrial  purposes.  To  pro- 
duce one  miUecurie,  an  infinitely 
small  amount,  of  these  substances 
with  the  cyclotron  costs  about 
$1,000,000  and  takes  3  years.  To- 
day, through  a  simplified  process 
called  an  atomic  pile  —  the 
machine,  or  furnace,  which  was 
developed  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  which  made  the 
atomic  bomb  possible — the  same 
quantity  can  be  produced  over- 
night for  less  than  $50. 

No  serious  scientific  or  engin- 
eering problems  remain  to  be 
solved  aside  from  those  of  normal 
evolution.  Atomic  power  is  no 
longer  a  dream.  It  is  a  present- 
day  reality. 

Atomic  energy  makes  all  our 
conceptions  of  daily  living  obso- 
lete, eradicates  virtually  all  our 
limitations,  cures  all  our  mala- 
dies, and  opens  the  door  to  a  way 
of  life  as  uncomplicated  as  that 
of  a  South  Seas  native  basking 
in  the  sun  and  plucking  his  food 
from  the  breadfruit  tree.  Our 
paramount  problem,  our  chief 
hazard  in  the  atomic  age  will  be 
what  to  do  with  our  spare  time. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  draw  a 
reasonably  accurate  blueprint  of 
the  atomic  city  of  tomorrow.  Such 
a    conception    necessarily    hinges 
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upon  a  thousand  and  one  develop- 
ments which  are  now  only  gleams 
in  the  scientific  eye.  Basically, 
however,  the  atomic  city  will  be 
built  along  scientifically  func- 
tional lines  to  provide  maximum 
comfort  and  convenience  to  its 
inhabitants.  Streets  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  feet  wide.  Buildings  will 
be  far  apart. 

The  only  smoke  will  come  from 
fireplaces  used  for  pleasure.  They 
will  not  be  needed  for  heat.  Heat 
will  be  so  plentiful  that  it  will 
even  be  used  to  melt  snow  as  it 
falls.  Fireplace  wood  will  be 
cheap  and  plentiful  because  wood 
will  not  be  needed  for  construc- 
tion. 

Lawns  and  gardens  will  be 
luxuriant,  for  atomic  energy 
promises  fertilizers  and  soil  bal- 
ancers more  powerful  than  any 
known  today.  There  will  be 
flowers  such  as  we  do  not  have 
at  present,  for  the  atomic  prin- 
ciple has  the  power  to  alter  forms 
of  plant  life,  just  as  it  alters  the 
atomic  structure  of  minerals. 

Parks,  playgrounds,  and  other 
places  of  recreation  will  abound, 
for  leisure  will  be  almost  unlim- 
ited. A  very  few  individuals 
working  a  very  few  hours  a  day 
at  very  easy  tasks  in  the  central 
atomic  power  plant  will  provide 
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all  the  heat,  Hght,  and  power  re- 
quired by  the  community  and  all 
its  surrounding  areas,  and  these 
utilities  will  be  so  cheap  that 
their  cost  can  hardly  be  reck- 
oned. 

There  will  be  factories,  of 
course,  but  because  atomic  energy 
is  so  much  more  potent  than  the 
forms  of  energy  employed  today, 
factories  will  operate  only  a  com- 
paratively few  hours  a  week  to 
produce  more  goods  than  can  be 
used.  They  will  produce,  among 
other  things,  new  metals,  new 
fabrics,  foods,  furnishings,  com- 
munication devices  which  will 
eliminate  time  and  space,  and 
vehicles  which  will  run  for  a  year 
on  2  ounces  or  less  of  atomic  fuel. 

The  -  atomic  city  will  have  a 
central  diagnostic  laboratory  but 
only  a  small  hospital,  if  any  at  all, 
for  most  human  ailments  will  be 
cured  as  rapidly  as  they  are  diag- 
nosed. 

If  this  seems  too  fanciful,  con- 
sider how  incredible,  how  utterly 
impossible  even  a  small  modern 
town  would  have  seemed  to  a 
Dawn  Man  squatting  on  his 
haunches  before  a  blaze  he  start- 
ed, dimly  conceiving  that  here  in 
his  hands  lay  a  tremendous  new 
power,  a  new  force — fire.  Today, 
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we  are  the  Dawn  People  of  the 
atomic  age. 

How  far  are  we  along  the  road 
to  this  Utopia? 

Farther  than  you  think. 

Medically,  atomic  energy  is 
already  at  work  all  over  the 
world.  To  understand  how  it  is 
being  used,  and  what  its  implica- 
tions are,  we  must  realize  that 
the  human  body  is  like  a  chem- 
istry laboratory  a  bull  has  just 
charged  through.  All  the  pieces 
are  there,  but  they're  all  mixed 
up. 

The  medical  scientist,  with  his 
microscope  and  X-ray  and  test 
tube,  is  able  to  follow  and  under- 
stand certain  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  body  and  thus 
correct  many  maladies.  But  be- 
yond these  are  many  more  pro- 
cesses he  cannot  follow,  does  not 
understand,  and  at  which  he  can 
only  guess.  Thus  people  continue 
to  die  of  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
hyphertension,  and  other  bodily 
malfunctions  which  the  physician 
can  relieve  temporarily  and  to  a 
degree,  but  which  he  cannot  cure. 

Today,  through  application  of 
atomically  produced  substances 
called  radioactive  isotopes,  the 
human  body  becomes  as  transpar- 
ent as  a  pane  of  glass. 

A  radioactive  isotope  is  a  speck 


of  material — Carbon-14,  a  species 
of  carbon,  is  the  commonest  now 
used — which  has  been  made  radio- 
active through  subjection  to 
atomic  radiation,  much  as  a  needle 
is  magnetized  by  proximity  to  a 
magnet.  The  immediate  result  is 
that  it  throws  off  rays  which  a:^e 
detectable  through  flesh  and 
blood  with  a  simple  instrument 
called  a  Geiger  counter. 

Radioactive  isotopes,  or  tracers, 
are  introduced  into  the  body 
through  the  mouth,  a  vein,  or  in 
other  ordinary  ways.  As  they  be- 
gin their  wanderings  through  the 
jumbled  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  body,  they  can  be  followed 
with  the  Geiger  counter.  The 
medical  scientist  is  able  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  is  taking 
place,  as  surely  as  though  he 
were  looking  through  a  window. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  shall  know  almost  at  once 
what  causes  the  calcification  of 
joints  in  one  form  of  arthritis  and 
the  disintegration  of  tissues  in 
another.  And  it  is  axiomatic  that 
medical  science  can  cure  or  pre- 
vent what  it  clearly  understands. 
With  cancer,  the  major  problem 
is  not  what  will  cure  it,  but  what 
causes  it,  why  the  cells  go  wild. 
Since  cancer  is  fundamentally 
growth,    although    abnormal    and 
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uncontrolled,  the  problem  of  can- 
cer is  allied  with  the  whole  mys- 
terious question  of  growth.  Why 
do  things  grow? 

As  a  kindergarten  example, 
medical  science  knows  that  phos- 
phorus introduced  into  the  body 
becomes  an  element  of  bone,  mak- 
ing bone  grow.  It  does  not  know 
why  or  how  this  happens.  But 
with  radioactive  isotopes  as  trac- 
ers it  becomes  possible  to  follow 
the  precise  events  that  make  up 
this  phenomenon,  and  when  it  is 
understood  we  shall  know  some- 
thing, at  least,  about  the  mystery 
of  growth. 

The  procedure  is  essentially  the 
same  with  cancer.  When  we  find 
out  why  a  cancer  grows  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  how 
to  prevent  it  from  growing,  or  to 
kill  it  altogether.  Here  the  same 
elements  which  acted  as  the 
means  of  diagnosis  may  be  found 
to  be  the  means  of  cure. 

Radium  has  been  widely  used 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer  because 
it  emits  rays.  Radium  treatment 
has  been  impossible  for  the  vast 
majority  of  cancer  sufferers  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  radium 
to  go  around.  All  the  radium  now 
available  for  medical  use  would 
fit  easily  into  a  small  cigar  box. 
But  through  the  atomic  principle 
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it  is  possible  to  give  many  sub- 
stances the  power  to  emit  rays — 
in  other  words,  to  make  them 
radioactive.  These  substances  are 
the  isotopes,  and  they  are  already 
being  ground  out  cheaply,  quickly, 
and  in  enormous  quantities. 

The  next  and  fairly  simple  step 
will  be  to  find  a  method  to  shoot 
a  stream  of  radioactive  rays  un- 
erringly into  cancerous  growth, 
much  as  bullets  are  fired  from  a 
machine  gun,  and  kill  the  cancer 
without  serious  injury  to  adjacent 
tissue. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall 
understand  the  mystery  of  can- 
cerous growth  within  7  years. 

Thyroid  disorders,  reasonably 
prevalent  and  not  too  well  under- 
stood, are  already  being  con- 
quered by  radioactive  iodine. 
Blood  disorders  of  rare  but  fatal 
types  are  succumbing  to  radioac- 
tive phosphorus.  The  end  of  all 
human  suffering  is  in  sight.  If  we 
are  permitted  to  live  at  all,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  live 
as  long  as  Methuselah. 

The  principles  of  diagnosis  and 
cure  apply  likewise  to  all  animals 
and  most  plants.  Diseases  of 
plants,  now  only  dimly  under- 
stood by  a  very  few  specialists, 
will  become  clear  and  methods  of 
eradication  will  follow. 
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These  are  not  dreams.  These 
are  not  visions  of  the  distant 
future.  These  are  realities  of  to- 
day and  the  immediate  tomorrow. 

Industrially  and  commercially, 
the  world  was  revolutionized  by 
discovery  of  the  wheel.  The  harn- 
essing of  atomic  energy  launches 
another  era  of  equally  tremen- 
dous economic  progress.  In  the 
field  of  metals,  especially,  this 
progression  is  already  well  under 
way. 

There  are  many  things  wrong 
with  metals.  Nearly  all  of  them — 
steel,  particularly — should  be  10 
times  as  strong  as  they  actually 
are.  Aluminum,  magnesium,  cop- 
per, all  have  faults.  For  example, 
wire  reduced  to  very  low  tem- 
peratures loses  virtually  all  its 
resistance  to  electricity.  Why? 
We  shall  find  the  answer,  and 
when  we  do,  the  cost  of  electri- 
city under  existing  production 
systems  will  be  reduced  sharply. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
develop  several  entirely  new 
metals,  unlike  any  hitherto  known 
on  earth,  for  the  sheer  purpose  of 
producing  atomic  energy.  Ordin- 
ary metals  cannot  resist  the  en- 
oimous  heat  generated  by  atomic 
fission.  So  we  have  used  atomic 
energy  to  produce  new  metals,  so 
they  can  be  used  to  produce  still 


greater  quantities  of  atomic 
energy. 

But  the  net  result,  to  industry, 
is  the  appearance  on  earth  of 
metals  of  such  incredible  strength 
that  they  must  inevitably  revise 
all  our  standards  of  stress  and 
strain  and  replace  many  of  the 
m.etals  now  in  common  use. 

Alchemists  dreamed  for  cen- 
turies of  transmuting  mercury 
into  gold.  This  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished  through  atomic 
energy,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be,  perhaps  before  these 
words  can  be  printed.  We  have 
already  transmuted  gold  into 
mercury. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  im- 
pact of  atomic  energy  upon  the 
petroleum  industry. 

The  fundamental  problem  of 
the  petroleum  industry  is  locat- 
ing new  and  untapped  stores  of 
oil  in  the  ground.  Oil  men  have 
accomplished  this  with  all  sorts 
of  devices  and  sciences  ranking 
from  the  doodlebug  to  meteorol- 
ogy, but  none  has  been  infallible. 

Today,  the  same  sort  of  radio- 
active isotopes  used  in  medicine 
are  being  employed  to  locate  sub- 
terranean oil  pools,  and  not  only 
to  locate  them  but  to  measure 
their  extent  and  volume.  Through 
the     employment    pf    radioactive 
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isotopes,  the  very  earth  itself  be- 
comes transparent,  and  the  great- 
est gamble  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  eliininated. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear 
that  this  would  present  a  grave 
danger  —  the  exhaustion  of  all 
natural  supplies  of  oil.  This  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  since  we  al- 
ready have  known  reserves  of  oil 
for  hundreds  of  years.  But  even 
if  we  were  to  find,  tap,  and  pump 
out  all  the  oil  in  the  world  and 
pour  it  into  the  sea,  we  could  still 
produce,  with  the  aid  of  atomic 
energy,  more  oil  than  we  could 
possibly  utilize. 

This  is  possible  because  of  sub- 
stances called  catalysts.  Catalysts 
are  guiding  and  accelerating 
agents  employed  in  refining  crude 
oil  into  gasoline  and  other  com- 
mon petroleum  products.  During 
the  recent  war,  the  Germans  used 
catalysts  to  produce  oil  from  coal. 
Today,  through  employment  of 
radioactive    isotopes,     the    entire 


field  of  catalysts  is  revolutionized, 
immeasurably  improved.  If  we 
find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
make  oil  from  coal,  the  means  are 
in  our  hands.  The  process  is 
simple  and  relatively  inexpensive. 
And  we  have  enough  coal  in  the 
United  States  alone  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  the  world,  both 
for  coal  and  for  oil,  for  the  next 
3,000  years. 

These  are  not  dreams.  These 
are  simple  truths. 

So  today  we  stand  at  the  fork 
of  the  road. 

To  the  right  lies  peace,  produc- 
tivity beyond  all  our  imagination, 
ease  of  living  beyond  our  bright- 
est dreams. 

To  the  left  lies  war  and  the 
eventual  end  of  all  life  on  earth. 

For  the  first  time  since  Crea- 
tion, we  truly  hold  in  our  hands 
the  power  to  shape  our  own  des- 
tiny, to  choose  our  own  fate. 

We  must  make  our  choice  with- 
in 5  years.  — Robert  M.  Hutchins 


^  WHAT  IS  NEW  in  the  present  situation  is  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Wars 
have  existed  since  the  dawn  of  history  and  mankind  has  survived  none  the  less;  the 
unimaginative  argue  that  mankind  will  still  survive  even  if  wars  continue  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  But  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  innovations 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war — more  particularly  the  men  of  science  who 
have  been  concerned  with  atomic  energy — do  not  take  this  cheerful  view.  They 
warn  us  that,  if  wars  continue,  we  may  expect  before  long,  though  probably  not  in 
the  next  war,  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  if  not  of  all  forms  of  life  on  our  planet. 
It  is  in  terms  of  such  possibilities  that  we  have  to  consider  the  problem  of  preventing 
war.  —Bertrand  Russell 
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Science  and  Society 


The  ioundation  of  science  is  Urmly  rooted  in  the  facts  of  the  physical 
luorld.  To  this  method  of  determination  we  owe  every  mechanical 
device  that  operates.  Yet  every  advance  in  the  field  of  science  has 
been  opposed,  line  by  line,  by  popular  belief. 


TT  IS  surprising  how  many 
■'''  people  in  our  country  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
science  and  the  tremendous  effect 
it  has  upon  their  daily  lives.  The 
more  they  become  dependent 
upon  science  as  a  means  of  living, 
it  seems,  the  less  they  realize 
what  it  is  all  about.  And  much  to 
their  discredit  as  an  intelligent 
people,  the  less  they  want  to 
learn  about  it. 

All  through  history  the  scien- 
tist has  been  persecuted.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  science  the 
persecution  took  the  form  of  tor- 
ture typical  of  the  times.  But 
fortunately  for  all  of  us  he  held 
his  ground  and  recorded  and 
passed  on  his  knowledge  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  A  gradual 
toleration  was  accorded  him  which 
widened  as  the  merchant  dis- 
covered his  knowledge  was  use- 
ful in  the  pursuit  of  mercenary 
gain.  This  holds  true  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 


Reprinted  from  Powell  River  Free  Press 
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The  chief  objection  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  is,  and  has 
been,  that  the  facts  discovered  by 
its  painstaking  research  and  ob- 
servation are  so  often  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  The  foundation  of 
science  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
facts  of  the  physical  world.  To 
this  method  of  determination  we 
owe  every  mechanical  device  that 
operates.  Yet  every  advance  in 
the  field  of  science  has  been 
opposed,  line  by  line,  by  popular 
belief. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
earlier  beliefs  shattered  by 
science  was  the  popular  miscon- 
ception that  the  earth  was  flat. 
Few  people  in  this  century  be- 
lieve the  earth  is  flat,  but  they 
have  many  other  beliefs  which 
are  equally  ludicrous  when  ex- 
posed to  the  facts  uncovered  by 
science.  Yet  they  would  rather 
clutch  their  beliefs  to  starvation 
and  even  death  than  yield  to  the 
knowledge  of  science.  This  is 
called  'opinion'  by  popular  con- 
sent, and  is  considered  sacred  in 
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the  field  of  social  operations. 

The  scientist  of  today  is  perse- 
cuted in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  centuries  ago.  That  is,  he 
is  persecuted  in  a  manner  typi- 
cal of  our  times.  Unless  his  knowl- 
edge is  useful  as  a  direct  method 
for  turning  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  individual,  the  merchant, 
the  politician  or  financier,  he  is 
shunned,  ignored  and  often  vili- 
fied. 

One  of  the  most  popular  beliefs 
of  the  present  day  (and  one  that 
is  comparable  in  scope  only  to 
that  of  the  ancient  belief  that  the 
earth  was  flat)  is  that  money  is 
necessary  to  distribute  our  goods 
and  services.  Yet  this  belief  has 
long  since  been  proven  false  be- 
yond doubt  by  science.  Suggest 
this  to  any  businessman  and  he 
will  regard  you  with  a  sympa- 
thetic look  which  no  doubt  was 
bestowed  upon  Copernicus  by  the 
intellectuals  of  his  time. 

Thus  we  find  the  strange  pro- 
cedure of  teaching  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Students  are  taught 
the  basic  principles  of  science. 
They  are  taught  that  science  h^s 
taken  matter  and  energy  and 
with  its  knowledge  developed  the 
intricate  mechanism  without 
which  we  cannot  live  in  the 
modern  world.  And  then  they  are 


taught  the  astounding  contradic- 
tion that  goods  and  services  could 
not  move  in  this  country  without 
the  presence  of  that  non-physical 
control — money  ! 

Students  are  taught  that  science 
showed  us  the  way  to  fly  through 
the  air  faster  than  the  birds;  how 
to  talk  across  the  world  as  fast 
as  sound;  how  to  sail  under  the 
sea;  how  to  make  machines  do  the 
toil  of  millions  of  men.  And  then 
our  teachers  bow  to  popular  opin- 
ion and  teach  our  students  that 
science  is  incapable  of  distributing 
goods  and  services  from  produc- 
tion line  to  consumer;  that  with- 
out money  we  cannot  live. 

For  many  years  past  the  scien- 
tist has  worked  quietly  in  his 
laboratory,  the  engineer  has  car- 
ried his  research  into  practical 
use,  and  the  political  and  business 
groups  have  passed  the  benefits 
on  to  the  majority  as  money 
would  permit.  Each  played  the 
game  according  to  the  rules.  The 
rules  of  science  are  observation, 
research  and  experiment.  The 
rules  of  engineering  are  applying 
the  research  of  science  to  practi- 
cal use.  The  rules  of  politics  and 
business  are  to  create  debt  against 
others  faster  than  they  can  create 
debt  against  you.  If  the  scientists 
and  engineers  discovered  and  per- 
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f ected  devices  that  interfered 
with  the  game  of  business  and 
poHtics  they  were  shelved. 

World  War  II  saved  business 
and  politics  from  complete  col- 
lapse, but  at  the  same  time  it 
spurred  science  on  to  amazing 
discoveries  which  threaten  to 
overpower  business  and  poUtics 
in  the  game  of  maintaining  secrecy 
and  creating  debt.  New  devices 
are  appearing  faster  than  busi- 
ness and  politics  can  control  them 
and  bode  ill  to  the  game  which 
they  have  played  for  thousands 
of  years. 


The  scientist  is  coming  out  of 
his  laboratory  to  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  plenty  for  everyone.  The 
engineer  is  preparing  the  way. 
Force  of  circumstances  will 
change  popular  opinion  just  as  it 
did  when  ships  saihng  the  ocean 
proved  that  the  world  was  not 
flat. 

The  eyes  of  intelligent  people 
are  turning  to  science  for  leader- 
ship in  the  social  field.  Keep  your 
ear  to  the  ground  if  you  must,  but 
keep  your  eye  on  science. 

—Ed  McBurnie 
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*  ALTHOUGH  AGREEMENT  STILL  IS  LACKING  among  the  Dominion  and 
the  provinces  on  la  postwar  pubHc  investment  program,  a  group  of  economists  and 
engineers  in  the  Reconstruction  Department  is  building  plans  for  public  works  pro- 
jects that  could  serve  as  stop-gap  measures  against  unemployment  in  the  event  of  a 
depression. 

The  economists  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  trade  and  investment  and 
attempt  to  predict  the  future  of  affairs  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver. 

The  engineers,  armed  with  the  results  of  research,  work  on  plans  that  could  be 
carried  out  through  cooperation  among  the  Dominion,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  in  periods  of  economic  recession  and  unemployment. 

So  far  the  group  has  prepared  plans  for  $80,000,000  in  public  projects  and  it 
is  expected  the  figure  v/ill  be  boosted  to  $100,000,000  by  next  June.  A  member  of 
the  group  estimated  that  at  least  $700,000,000  could  be  called  into  use  provided  the 
Dominion,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  cooperated.  — Canadian  Press 

'A'  OTTAWA. — Labrador's  immense  iron  deposits  will  become  the  eventual  suc- 
cessor to  the  rapidly-dwindling  Lake  Superior  fields  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
J.  A.  Retty,  Montreal  geologist,  told  600  leading  scientists  and  geologists  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

Retty,  chief  geologist  of  the  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  which  has 
primarily  rights  on  the  Newfoundland  iron  mining  concession,  and  iron  ores  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  had  been  reduced  in  size  and  grade  by  heavy  wartime  demands 
to  only  a  few  years  of  actual  supply. 

Retty  said  the  Labrador  iron  deposits  are  geologically  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  in  type,  age  and  natural  invironment.  The  beds  of  ore  in 
Labrador,  he  said,  lie  along  a  structural  trough  in  the  earth's  crust  some  350  miles  in 
length  and  up  to  40  miles  wide.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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What  Is  Technocracy? 


Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field.  It  has  one  basic  postulate: 
that  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  functional  operation  of  a  social 
mechanism  are  metrical.  Energy  is  the  fundamental  factor  and  it  can 
be  used  as  a  common  denominator  to  distribute  goods  and  services. 


I'ECHNOCRACY  has  grown 
■^  from  the  basic  behef  that 
social  orders  are  physical  proces- 
ses, and  as  such,  are  quantitative, 
subject  to  quantitative  analysis 
and  direction.  Its  postulate  is  that 
'the  flow  of  energy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  social  mechanism  is  un- 
idirectional, irreversible,  and  is  a 
function  of  the  overall  operation 
of  the  mechanism,  and  is  metric, 
or  measurable.' 

Accordingly,  Technocracy  advo- 
cates the  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  by  the  same  means 
whereby  they  are  produced.  Thus, 
the  energy  consumed  in  produc- 
ing all  the  necessary  goods  and 
services  for  any  one  area  in  a 
given  time,  may  be  determined  in 
kilowatt-hours.  (For  the  purposes 
of  this  calculation,  man  -  hours 
are  ignored,  since  they  constitute 
a  m.ere  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  required,  and  this  propor- 
tion is  steadily  diminishing  with 
technological  development.) 


Reprinted   from   Campus,    Toronto   Uni- 
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By  dividing  the  total  energy 
consumption  by  the  population  of 
the  area  concerned,  an  answer  is 
obtained  which  represents  not 
only  the  share  of  the  production 
to  which  each  individual  is  en-  I 
titled,  but  also  the  amount  which 
each  individual  should  consume  J 
in  order  that  there  be  no  waste  of 
facilities. 

In  order  to  plan  production  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  de- 
m^and,  the  Technate  (administra- 
tion) would  issue  to  each  indivi- 
dual an  'energy  certificate'  en- 
titling him  or  her  to  a  certain 
aggregate  quantity  of  goods  and 
services. 

Purchases  made  with  these 
certificates  would  be  registered 
photoelectrically  and  wired  con- 
tinuously to  a  central  account- 
ing bureau,  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  tabulating  the  fig- 
ures for  each  type  and  classifica- 
tion of  purchase,  and  for  consign- 
ing goods  from  warehouses  to 
their  places  of  distribution. 
Energy  certificates  would  be  non- 
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transferable  and  non-negotiable, 
so  could  not  be  stolen,  lost,  loaned 
or  given  away.  It  would  be  valid 
only  for  items  individually  con- 
sumable, e.g.,  food,  clothing,  en- 
tertainment, transportation;  it 
would  not  be  valid  for  anything 
else.  For  instance,  an  individual 
will  not  own  a  car,  but  will 
merely  pay  for  its  use  on  a  time- 
distance  basis. 

Moreover,  the  energy  certifi- 
cate would  be  the  only  indication 
of  a  person's  purchasing  power; 
gold,  silver,  paper  money  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  Price  Sys- 


tem would  no  longer  have  any 
value,  except  as  collector's  items. 
Production  would  require  plan- 
ning of  a  similar  quantitative 
nature;  aside  from  the  details  of 
administration,  development  in 
the  Technate  would  be  chiefly  ex- 
pansion and  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  now  known  or 
in  use.  Two  technical  schemes  al- 
ready drawn  up  by  Technocracy 
provide  a  blueprint  for  continen- 
tal development  of  our  water  re- 
sources, promising  great  improve- 
ments in  hydro-electric  power, 
transportation,   and  irrigation. 
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^  CHICAGO. — An  average  of  one  of  every  six  persons  in  the  United  States  is 
suffering  from  some  form  of  chronic  disease  which  causes  almost  a  million  deaths 
and  the  loss  of  at  least  a  billion  days  of  productive  work  annually  in  that  country 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  dis- 
closed recently. 

Writing  in  Hygeia,  health  magazine  published  by  the  same  organization,  Dr. 
Fishbein  asserted  that  the  problems  of  the  chronically  ill  will  be  solved  only  when 
there  is  complete  cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  many  agencies  now  concerned 
with  such  disabilities. 

The  most  important  chronic  diseases,  Dr.  Fishbein  related,  are  heart  ailment, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  high  blood  pressure,  nervous  and  mental  affliction,  arthri- 
tis, diseases  of  the  kidney,  tuberculosis,  diabetes  and  asthma. 

*  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  with  conditions  in  large  part  similar  to  Canada, 
President  Truman's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  say,  in  effect,  that  the  average 
person  must  share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of  increased  production.  They  comment: 
'If  we  are  to  achieve  and  stabilize  maximum  production  according  to  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  America's  capacity  to  produce,  v*^e  must  in  future  have 
much  higher  consumption  in  all  the  lower  and  middle  ranks.'  — Canadian  Press 

i^  ATOM  BOMBS,  which  have  captured  popular  imagination,  are  perhaps  not  the 
worst  that  is  to  be  feared.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  bacteriological  warfare  and 
of  such  a  poisoning  of  the  soil  as  shall  make  agriculture  impossible.  Destruction  by 
such  methods  might  be  permanent.  It  is  obvious  that,  short  of  the  total  extinction 
of  mankind,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  devastation  that  advancing  science  can  achieve. 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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Science  and  Standards 


The  primary  job  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  to  provide  the  basic 
standards  of  measurement  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering. 
As  science  expands  and  technology  becomes  more  complex,  better 
methods  of  measuring  must  be  devised.  Also  new  sorts  of  things  must 
be  reduced  to  measurement. 


/*^NE  of  the  foundation  stones 
^^  of  science  is  man's  faculty  for 
measurement.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously true  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering.  And  measure- 
ment is  also  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  biolo- 
gical sciences  and  in  their  applica- 
tions to  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
psychology.  Some  have  even  .said 
that  'Science  is  measurement,'  and 
we  recall  the  oft-quoted  remark 
of  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  effect  that 
a  thing  is  very  poorly  understood 
until  it  has  been  measured. 

In  order  to  make  a  measure- 
ment we  must  have  a  yardstick, 
a  pound  weight,  or  some  other 
standard  which  is  accepted  by  all 
as  the  unit.  The  determination  of 
suitable  standard  units  is  very 
delicate  business,  however.  Meas- 
urements in  atomic  physics,  for 
example,  are  extremely  compli- 
cated. Since  an  atom  is  only  about 
one   one-hundred-milHonth   of   an 


Condensed  from  a  radio  address  by  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon,  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


inch  in  diameter,  the  problem  of 
weighing  it,  clocking  its  speed, 
and  determining  its  energy  calls 
for  suitable  techniques  and  fine 
standards,  but  large  bodies,  even 
such  immense  things  as  stars  and 
planets,  depend  for  their  measure- 
ment on  highly  refined  instru- 
ments and  methods. 

Several  years  ago,  the  news- 
papers carried  headlines  stating 
that  a  government  physicist  was 
weighing  the  earth  in  a  little 
underground  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Actually,  the  object  of  Dr. 
Heyl's  experiment  was  to  deter- 
mine the  constant  of  gravitation. 
There  was  already  in  existence  a 
value  for  this  basic  constant 
which  had  been  determined 
thirty  years  before,  but  Dr.  Heyl 
had  devised  a  more  delicate  ma- 
chine, and  by  this  means  he  was 
able  to  measure  the  constant  of 
gravitation  with  increased  accu- 
racy. With  the  closer  determina- 
tion of  this  important  constant  of 
nature,  it  was  possible  to  calcu- 
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late  the  mass  of  the  earth  more 
accurately  than  had  ever  been 
done  before,  and  thus,  in  that 
sense,  the  scientist  did  weigh  the 
earth.  Incidentally,  the  mass  of 
the  earth  turns  out  to  be  some 
6,570  million  million  million  tons. 
This  measurement  of  the  con- 
stant of  gravity  was  carried  out 
in  one  of  the  government  labora- 
tories, known  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  Bureau 
was  established  in  1901  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  primary  job  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  to  provide  the 
basic  standards  of  measurement 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  engin- 
eering. These  standards  range 
from  such  minute  things  as  the 
wave  lengths  of  light  and  the 
momentum  of  electrons  up  to 
such  gross  things  as  the  standard 
yard  and  the  standard  pound. 

As   science   expands   and  tech- 
nology   becomes    more    complex, 
I; better  methods  of  measuring 
i  must  be  devised.  Also  new  sorts 
of    things    must    be    reduced    to 
measurement. 

For  example,  gTeat  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  measuring  and 
specifying  colors.  This  makes 
possible  improved  color  matching 
of  such  different  and  yet  common 
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things  as  the  tiled  walls  of  a 
kitchen  and  the  dyed  textiles  of 
the  curtains  in  that  kitchen.  In 
similar  fashion,  but  in  a  field  far 
removed  from  the  kitchen,  we  are 
now  witnessing  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  a  whole  host  of  new 
ways  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  artificial  radio-activity.  The 
radioactive  isotopes  produced  by 
the  uranium  piles  are  important 
to  medical  research,  but  they  can 
be  safely  used  only  if  the  correct 
dosages  of  the  radiation  are 
known.  Similarly,  these  measure- 
ments of  radioactivity  are  highly 
important  to  insure  the  safety  of 
workers  in  the  atomic  energy 
projects. 

Each  new  kind  of  quantity 
which  presents  itself  for  measure- 
ment brings  new  scientific  prob- 
lems. The  attempt  to  develop  a 
method  of  measuring  often  re- 
veals serious  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject.  As  a  result,  in 
order  to  measure  the  thing  or  its 
properties,  we  may  have  to  study 
it  in  a  very  fundamental  way 
through  a  far-reaching  program 
of  research.  Thus,  measurement 
leads  to  fundamental  knowledge — 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's central  agency  for 
basic  research  in  physics,   chem- 
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istry,  and  engineering.  Because  it 
was  central  in  research  in  the 
physical  sciences,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  naturally  chosen 
to  do  the  pioneer  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy.  Only 
after  the  scientific  foundations  of 
the  study  of  uranium  were  far 
advanced  and  its  application 
brought  to  the  status  of  an  engin- 
eering and  construction  job,  was 
the  project  turned  over  to  the 
Army  for  industrial  development. 
Even  after  this  was  done,  chem- 
ists of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
continued  to  exercise  watchful 
control  over  the  purity  of  the 
uranium  used.  Purity  is  highly 
important,  for  if  the  metal  were 
contaminated,  even  to  the  slight 
extent  of  a  few  parts  per  million, 
the  whole  project  would  be  ren- 
dered inoperative.  The  purity  of 
all  the  uranium  being  used  for 
atomic  energy  is  still  controlled 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by 
methods  originated  by  the 
Bureau's  chemists. 

The  Bureau's  contributions  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  covered 
a  v/ide  field.  They  ranged  all  the 
Vv-ay  from  special  studies  of  the 
corrosion  of  metals  to  the  devel- 
opment of  aeronautical  instru- 
ments. In  the  latter  field,  a  group 
at   the  Bureau   of  Standards  de- 


veloped the  proximity  fuse  for 
mortars  and  bombs  dropped  from 
airplanes.  Another  instrument 
improvement  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bat,  one  of  the  Navy's 
flying  bombs. 

Because  of  its  responsibility  for 
measuring  the  fixing  standards 
for  radio  waves,  the  Bureau  has 
become  a  center  of  research  in 
practically  all  factors  affecting 
radio  communication.  During  the 
war,  this  work  was  considerably 
expanded,  because  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  radio  to  all  branches 
of  the  service,  on  the  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air.  The  electrical  prop- 
erties of  the  upper  atmosphere 
directly  affect  the  transmission  of 
short-wave  radio,  and  these  elec- 
trical properties  in  turn  depend 
on  activities  of  the  sun,  particu- 
larly those  related  to  sunspots. 
All  these  problems  have  been 
subjects  of  intensive  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  with 
the  termination  of  war.  Congress 
has  continued  the  work  as  a  new 
unit  of  the  Bureau  known  as  the 
Central  Radio  Propagation  labora- 
tory. This  laboratory  maintains 
observing  stations  at  various 
points  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
also  cooperates  with  similar  serv-  ' 
ices  of  other  nations. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

•^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in^ 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

i^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-y^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

i^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  ,  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rnlers  of  the  Nation 


In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democracy. 
The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The 
removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of 
a  physical  democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent 
an  equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then — and 
only  then — will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

March  of  Power 

WORLD  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  is  20%  above 
the  1937  level,  but  the  rate  of 
growth  has  varied  from  continent 
to  continent,  according  to  an  in- 
dex of  world  energy  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations  statistical 
office.  The  combined  output  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
increased  by  36%  during  the  last 
decade  and  now  represents  55% 
of  world  production,  compared 
with  46%  in  1937. 

The  march  of  power  in  North 
America  is  compelling  social 
change,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
The  citizens  of  this  Continent  will 
shortly  be  forced  to  install  a  new 
form  of  society  which  is  compat- 
ible with  the  requirements  of  the 
Power  Age. 

The  Big  Break 

Grain  prices  have  made  the 
sharpest  break  in  the  history  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  slump- 
ed sympathetically  in  the  worst 
dip  since  last  April. 

When  grains  broke  in  1920,- 
other  commodity  prices  sank  with 
them  and  threw  the  whole  econ- 


omy into  a  temporary  tailspin. 
Before  the  recent  break,  whole- 
sale commodity  prices  (as  meas- 
ured bjr  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics)  were  within  3.5  points 
of  their  1920  peak.  The  grain 
prices  had  gone  far  above  their 
post-World  War  I  high.  Though 
the  break  had  come  too  fast  for 
official  tabulation  to  keep  up,  it 
was  unofficially  reckoned  that 
the  slide  so  far  was  as  steep  as  in 
1920. 

A  United  Press  survey  of  16 
American  cities  showed  that  re- 
tail prices  have  tumbled  in  every 
community — in  many  cases  de- 
creasing faster  than  the  whole- 
sale prices. 

Watching  the  stock  market  and 
commodity  prices  closely,  econ- 
omists were  seeking  the  answer 
to  a  big  question:  Was  it  the  start 
of  a  'healthy  general  shake-out' 
of  inflated  prices,  or  the  ominous 
warning  of  depression? 

Shipping  Slump 

From  Halifax,  Montreal  and 
Vancouver  come  reports  of  a 
shipping  slump. 

The  whisper  'forgotten  port' 
that    has   haunted   Halifax    since 
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war's  end  has  become  a  shout 
that  echoes  down  cobbled  streets 
and  across  the  waterfront  of  Can- 
ada's biggest  ocean  gateway  and 
winter  port.  In  a  population  of 
95,000,  some  7,000  workers  are 
jobless  and  most  of  them  depend 
on  the  port  for  their  livelihood. 
One  stevedore  said  he  had  four 
hours  work  since  Christmas. 

A  Montreal  shipping  official 
was  quoted  as  forecasting  for  that 
port  'a  terrific  slump'  this  sum- 
mer, unless  exchange  of  sterling 
is  freed,  because  'the  bottom  has 
fallen  out  of  dollar  freight.'  An- 
other Montreal  official  looked  for 
a  tie-up  of  Canadian  ships  for  lack 
of  cargoes,  'until  something  de- 
finite is  done  about  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  European  recovery.' 

A  leading  Vancouver  maritime 
executive  said  that  'there  is  no 
doubt  that  shipping  here  is  cur- 
rently down.' 

Britain's  Crisis 

The  people  of  Britain  have 
heard  grim  warnings  that  an  econ- 
omic crisis  is  imminent.  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequor,  told  industrialists  in 
Edinburgh  that  the  whole  future 
of  the  country  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance and  that  the  crisis  was  not 


months  but  probably  only  weeks 
away. 

Britain  recently  took  out  the 
next  to  last  $100  milUon  left  of 
her  $3.75  billion  U.S.  loan. 

Even  with  rising  production, 
the  British  had  spent  $1  billion 
more  on  imports  last  year  than 
they  had  got  for  their  exports. 

With  every  ounce  of  gold  and 
every  dollar  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on,  Britain's  reserves  stood 
at  only  about  $2.6  billion.  If  they 
fell  to  $1  billion,  Britain  would 
be  too  broke  to  act  as  banker  for 
the  sterling  bloc,  which  might 
then  fall  apart.  And  gold  and  dol- 
lars are  running  off  at  a  rate  of 
$200  million  a  month. 

In  short,  Britain  is  edging  close 
to  bankruptcy.  Technocracy's  an- 
alysis of  British  conditions  writ- 
ten in  1932  is  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  inexorable  conclusion 
by  the  march  of  events. 

The  British  Isles,  if  socially  re- 
organized under  a  technological 
control,  can  provide  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  15  to  20  million 
total  population  over  an  extended 
period.  If  the  British  Isles  attempt 
to  maintain  their  present  popula- 
tion or  to  increase  it,  they  face  a 
future  of  decreasing  standards  of 
living,  rising  population  pressure 
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and  greater  poverty  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  export  of  Brit- 
ain's surplus  population  overseas. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Tech- 


nocracy advocates  that  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada  grant  immigra- 
tion preference  to  35  million 
British  subjects. 


Vk'  NEW  YORK. — A  practically  noiseless  personal  airplane  has  been  developed  and 
flown  at  Boston  by  Aeronautical  Research  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organization,  Dr. 
Lynn  L.  Bellinger,  researcher  for  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  told 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Aviation  Trades  Association, 

The  practically  noiseless  small  plane  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bellinger  was  developed 
in  principle  two  years  ago  at  Langley  Field  by  sound  specialists  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

They  proved  that  most  small  plane  noise  comes  from  the  propeller  rather  than 
the  engine  and  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  propeller  blades  and  decreasing  their 
speed  of  rotation  the  noise  is  eliminated. 

Such  a  four-bladed  propeller  was  constructed  by  Aeronautical  Research  and,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  speed  reduction  gears  and  an  engine  muffler,  proved  satis- 
factory. 

No  manufacturer,  however,  has  adopted  the  devices  for  a  production  plane  be- 
cause of  cost.  — New  York  Times 

*  LOS  ANGELES.— Given  $2,000,000,000— the  cost  of  the  atomic  bomb— medical 
science  could  conquer  every  disease  from  the  common  cold  to  cancer. 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  leading  United  States  psychiatrist  and  founder  of  a  teach- 
ing clinic  at  Topeka,  Kas.,  termed  lack  of  money  the  principal  barrier  to  medical 
advances. 

'It's  not  even  as  tough  a  problem  as  creating  the  atomic  bomb,'  said  Dr.  Men- 
ninger, who  addressed  the  Hollywood  Academy  of  Medicine.  Things  that  bothered 
us  tremendously  a  few  years  ago,  such  as  typhoid  and  diphtheria  have  been  licked. 

'We  can  also  whip  cancer,  the  common  cold  and  such  mental  ills  as  schizophrenia.' 

Dr.  Menninger  said  that  intensive  research  into  new  techniques  and  materials 
must  precede  this  goal.  He  added  that  he  could  'set  up  a  research  program  capable 
of  curing  50,000  mental  patients  yearly'  for  the  cost  of  'a  couple  of  battleships.' 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 

i^  HOLLYWOOD. — As  far  as  the  film  industry  is  concerned  the  depression  is  with 
us  right  now.  Some  days  it's  as  depressed  as  in  the  1930's. 

Restrictions  on  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  Britain's,  an  estimated  25% 
drop  in  box  office  receipts  from  the  hish  war  days  and  a  'go-easy'  program  by  pro- 
ducers because  they're  fearful  of  results  of  Supreme  Court  litigation  on  'block  book- 
ing' are  given  as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  slump. 

Including  all  classifications  of  workers,  between  12,000  and  16,000  are  now  job- 
less and  wages  are  down  more  than  $1,000,000  a  week.  — Vancouver  Sun 

i^  TORONTO. — A  scene  recalling  the  depression  days  of  1933,  when  lineups  for  free 
meals  were  common,  was  enacted  at  downtown  King  and  Market  streets  when  almost 
500  Toronto  unemployed  men  lined  up  to  receive  free  meal  tickets.  The  free  meals 
were  donated  by  an  anonymous  Toronto  financier  and  ticket  handlers  said  the  issue 
would  be  duplicated  every  day  until  the  end  of  March.  — Canadian  Press 
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Civic  Centre  Deferred 


Physically  speaking,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  erection  of  Vancou- 
ver's Civic  Centre  or  the  rehousing  of  the  Continent's  190  million 
people  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  sole  deterrent  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  a  nebulous  item — money — which  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
contribute  to  the  actual  construction  work. 


TN  THE  six-mile  expanse  of  land 
^  stretching  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  to  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  lies  the  44-square  mile 
city  of  Vancouver,  British  Col- 
umbia. 

This  Lions  Gate  city,  so  cap- 
tioned as  a  result  of  the  symbolic 
guardianship  of  two  prominent 
snow-capped  peaks  which  lie  to 
the  north  and  somewhat  resemble 
recumbent  lions,  is  in  respect  to 
climate  and  geographical  aspects 
very  fortunately  located.  It  is,  for 
instance,  virtually  the  only  city 
on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent which  itself  is  situated  in  a 
moderate  climatic  belt  seldom  in- 
convenienced by  snow,  and  yet  is 
able  to  boast  unbounded  winter 
sports  facilities  on  the  mountains 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city's 
centre. 

These,  however,  are  the  bless- 
ings of  natural  phenomena  com- 
bined with  the  somewhat  acci- 
dental phenomenon  of  the  city's 
founders  having  decided  to  erect 
their  homes  on  the  particular  site. 


Otherwise,  Vancouver  differs  Ht- 
tle  from  its  larger  and  smaller 
cousin  cities  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. Its  problems  are  similar 
to  those  of  others  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  remedial  treat- 
ment. 

One  of  these  problems  recently 
dealt  with  concerned  an  area 
close  to  the  metropolitan  area 
where  ramshackle  buildings  bord- 
ering on  slum  conditions  prevail. 
Filth  and  squalor  nestle  in  the 
shadows  of  opulent  business  edi- 
fices, and  poverty  rubs  elbows 
with  riches.  The  area  in  question 
covers  six  blocks  and,  being  ad- 
jacent to  a  principal  arterial 
thoroughfare  leading  into  the 
city's  centre,  is  only  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  busiest  intersection. 

This  condition  chagrined  the 
aesthetic  (and  acquisitive)  sensi- 
bilities of  a  body  of  citizens  who 
saw  in  it  not  so  much  an  incon- 
venience to  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons obliged  to  live  there,  as  a 
potential  threat  to  future  tourist 
trade.    Something   must  be   done 
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about  it,  they  decided,  so  they 
formed  a  civic  planning  commit- 
tee and  collectively  put  their 
heads  together  for  a  solution.  In 
due  course  they  came  up  with 
one  which  appeared  both  feasible 
and  desirable. 

For  years,  a  number  of  civic 
buildings  for  various  functions 
had  been  required  to  replace  their 
originals  which  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding city  had  outgrown.  Why 
not  group  them  all  together  in 
one  centre — a  Civic  Centre- 
rather  than  scatter  them  hither 
and  yon  throughout  the  city? 
From  a  geographical  standpoint 
the  area  appeared  particularly  in- 
viting to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, being  close  to  the  central 
business,  shopping  and  theatre 
districts,  and  hence  close  also  to 
most  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation lines. 

The  civic  -  minded  crusaders 
considered  the  demolition  of  the 
25-acre  slum  area  and  its  trans- 
formation an  eminently  worth- 
while project.  Toward  its  maxi- 
mum promotion  they  bent  their 
immediate  efforts. 

Plans  for  the  Civic  Centre  as 
conceived  by  the  planning  com- 
mittee included  a  civic  auditorium 
with  an  8,000  to  12,000  seating 
capacity;  a  public  library;  a  voca- 
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tional  training  school;  an  art  gal- 
lery; a  museum;  a  Federal  build- 
ing and  a  war  memorial.  Beneath 
these  buildings  would  be  under- 
ground parking  space  for  2,000 
cars — a  capacity  equal  to  half 
that  now  available  in  185  blocks 
of  downtown  curb  parking  berths - 

Having  concluded  the  primary 
paper  work,  the  plan's  originators 
laid  their  work  before  the  City 
Council  and  were  successful  in 
having  it  put  to  a  vote  of  the  city 
tax  payers  for  approval.  Thus,  on 
December  11,  1946,  in  a  plebiscite 
requiring  a  minimum  of  60% 
favorable  votes  for  passage,  the 
first  round  was  won  by  a  scant 
margin  of  4.18%.  This  victory  in- 
dicated merely  that  the  citizens  of 
Vancouver  were  generally  in 
favor  of  the  idea  of  a  Civic  Centre. 
Tougher  rounds  were  ahead. 

The  bell  for  Round  2  sounded 
in  March,  1947.  The  issue  this 
time  placed  before  the  voters  was 
the  approval  of  a  $2y2  million 
money  by-law  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  and  buildings  in  the 
proposed  site.  Alas!  It  fell  short  of 
the  vital  60%   by  only  66  votes. 

Battered  but  not  yet  defeated, 
the  Civic  Centre  promoters  stag- 
gered into  the  ring  for  a  decisive 
round.  The  issue  on  the  10th  day 
of  December,  1947,  was  the  same 
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as  that  facing  the  ballot  casters 
ten  months  previously,  at  which 
time  it  was  felt  that  the  results 
then  recorded  were  not  an  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  ratepay- 
ers' desires. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt 
left  in  this  third  fateful  round. 
The  so-fondly  nurtured  hopes, 
dreams  and  schemes  of  the  Civic 
Centre  planners  received  their 
indisputable  knock-out  in  votes 
which  registered  only  38%  of  the 
X-markers  in  favor  of  the  plan 
which  they  had  in  principle  ap- 
proved only  a  short  year  before. 

Why  this  complete  reversal 
from  the  position  previously 
taken?  The  answer  is  obvious.  De- 
spite their  general  favor  toward 
the  idea  of  a  smart  -  appearing 
Civic  Centre,  the  citizens  of  Van- 
couver simply  felt  themselves  in- 
capable of  financing  such  a  pro- 
ject. 

The  $2^/^  million  issue  of  the 
vote  was  a  mere  beginner  of  the 
expected  expense  account.  Above 
that  was  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
themselves  which  even  in  the 
most  conservative  estimates  ten- 
dered did  not  come  below  $6  mil- 
lion. Tentative  estimates  on  the 
first  three  buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed, for  instance — the  auditorium, 
museum    and    art    gallery — were 


set  respectively  at  $1,750,000, 
$1,000,000  and  $500,000. 

Specific  objections  on  economic 
grounds  made  against  the  Civic 
Centre  plan  were  to  the  effect 
that,  being  a  major  part  of  a 
master  10-year  $50  million  plan 
for  civic  improvement,  it  would 
interfere  with  the  execution  of 
more  vital  public  works.  These 
works,  being  financed  under  a 
blanket  budget  of  $5  millions  an- 
nually, would  include  the  exten- 
sion of  sewers  and  waterworks, 
construction  of  roads,  improve- 
ment of  street-lighting,  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  new  fire- 
halls;  construction  of  a  new  police 
headquarters,  and  of  new  schools, 
etc. 

The  objectors  feared  that  the 
Civic  Centre  could  not  adequately 
be  handled  within  the  foregoing 
budget,  and  that  further  tax 
assessments  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  its  completion. 

Technocracy  does  not  dispute 
this  contention,  nor  does  it  hold 
any  brief  with  the  persons  who 
were  planning  the  Centre.  Tech- 
nocracy salutes  any  attempt  to 
improve  building  conditions  by 
eradication  of  those  which  are 
old  and  sub-standard,  and  the 
erection  of  modern,  technically 
efficient  structures — especially  if 
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they  improve  the  actual  Hving 
conditions  of  a  segment  of  the 
population.  It  might  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  however,  that  the 
buildings  which  the  civic  plan- 
ners had  under  consideration 
failed  completely  in  this  latter  re- 
spect, for  they  were  intended  for 
general  public  use  only.  Char- 
acteristic of  Price  System  man- 
ipulation, no  apparent  provision 
was  made  for  the  rehousing  of 
those  persons  who  were  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  homes,  poor  as 
they  were,  by  the  requirements 
of  the  project. 

Technocracy  points  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Vancouver  Civic  Centre  as 
a  classic  example  of  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  to  effect  large  scale 
reconstruction  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Price  System. 

Vancouver's  taxpayers  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  approve 
the  $8^/^  to  10  million  expenditure 
necessary  to  complete  the  Civic 
Centre  project,  yet  the  25-acre 
area  of  the  site  represents  less 
than  1/1000'ths  part  of  the  whole 
city's  area.  To  reconstruct  this 
entire  area  would  require  a  fin- 
ancial figure  that  is  obviously  far 
beyond  that  which  could  be  met 
within  the  taxable  lifetime  of  the 
vast  majority  of  persons. 

Projecting  the  same  picture  still 
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further  to  the  building  require- 
ments of  the  North  American 
Continent,  the  funds  which  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  job 
within  the  Price  System  struc- 
ture would  be  of  such  gigantic 
proportions  as  to  reduce  to  the 
category  of  tiny  toddler's  weekly 
allowances  the  astronomical  fig- 
ures of  the  national  debt  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  impossi- 
bility of  Continental  reconstruc- 
tion on  such  a  basis  is  so  apparent 
as  to  require  no  further  elabora- 
tion. Yet  for  years  Technocracy 
has  not  so  much  advocated  the 
desirability  as  stressed  the  neces- 
sity of  rehousing  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  Continent  in  the  finest 
and  most  livable  buildings  that 
science  and  technology  can  de- 
vise. 

Physically  speaking,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  erection  of  Van- 
couver's Civic  Centre  or  the  re- 
housing of  the  Continent's  190 
million  people  could  not  be 
accomplished.  All  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  the  job  are 
readily  available,  as  also  are  the 
personnel  and  technological  equip- 
ment. The  sole  deterrent  to  com- 
pleting the  projects  is  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  a  nebulous  item  — 
money — which  has  absolutely  no- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  actual 
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construction  work. 

It  is  the  interference  factor  of 
the  Price  System  requisite  that 
all  work  must  be  paid  for  in 
money  which  precludes  any  pos- 
sibiUty  of  major  public  works 
being  planned  and  carried 
through.  Public  works  sponsored 
by  Price  System  governments  are 
paid  for  in  funds  received  through 
the  assessment  of  taxes  against 
the  incomes  and  evalued  real 
estate  of  those  persons  within  the 
realm  who  are  'gainfully  em- 
ployed.' In  a  private  enterprise 
economy  such  as  presently  pre- 
vails in  North  America,  the  bulk 
of  taxes  are  received  from  people 
employed  in  privately-owned  in- 
dustry. Thus  every  person  disem- 
ployed  by  private  enterprise 
through  technological  advances 
ceases  to  be  a  source  of  revenue 
for  the  existing  government.  In 
fact,  in  numerous  instances  he  be- 
comes a  further  liability  by  hav- 
ing to  be  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment through  taxes  imposed 
upon  those  still  employed. 

Once  again  a  drift  toward  the 
prewar  conditions  of  depression 
and  unemployment  is  beginning 
to  be  manifested.  Funds  for  de- 
sired or  necessary  public  works 
will  dwindle  in  direct  proportion 
to  governmental  inability  to  col- 


lect taxes  from  insolvent  citizens 
Vancouver's  Civic  Centre  pro- 
ject failed  because  of  the  econ- 
omic trepidation  of  most  of  the 
city's  voters.  Similar  enterprises 
in  other  cities  may  succeed  or  fail. 
It  matters  little  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  aside  from  the  financial 
inconvenience  derived  through 
the  imposition  of  extra  taxes  to 
pay  for  such  projects,  they  have 
no  vital  effect  upon  the  imme- 
diate lives  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. However  grandiose  and 
enterprising  may  sound  the 
schemes  for  civic  improvement 
presented  to  citizens  by  various 
constituted  authorities,  they  fade 
into  microscopic  insignificance 
compared  with  the  vast  Contin- 
ental plan  of  public  works — of 
which  housing  is  only  one  phase 
— as  outlined  by  Technocracy. 
They  can  be  nothing  more,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  foot  the  bill 
for  any  project  of  major  conse- 
quence. 

Abandonment  of  the  restricting 
influences  of  a  price  economy  will 
immediately  render  possible  the 
execution  of  those  Continent-wide 
projects  which  are  physically  well 
within  North  America's  capabili- 
ties, and  for  which  the  general 
blueprints  already  exist. 

The  Civic  Centre  plan  of  Van- 
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couver  has  been  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  city's  ratepayers 
feel  themselves  capable  of  finan- 
cing the  fundamentally  picayun- 
ish  project. 

The  Continental  design  of  Tech- 
nocracy for  rebuilding  North  Am- 
erica so  that  all  persons  resident 
thereon    may    enjoy    the    highest 


standard  of  living  ever  known  in 
history,  must  be  deferred  to  such 
time  as  they  have  sufficient  col- 
lective intelligence  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  artificial  Price 
System  barriers  which  alone  are 
withholding  from  them  their  heri- 
tage of  abundance. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquharl 
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^  PHILADELPHIA. — The  first  look  into  the  mysterious  central  core  of  human 
nerve  fibres,  revealing  a  structure  never  seen  before,  was  announced  by  the  Electron 
Microscope  Society  of  America.  The  discovery,  which  promises  new  knowledge  about 
how  nerves  work,  was  made  by  Dr.  E.  De  Robertis  and  Dr.  Francis  O.  Schmitt,  biolo- 
gists of  the  Massachusetts  Insitute  of  Technology.  The  looking  was  done  with  an 
electron  microscope,  which  achieves  effective  magnifications  of  100,000  times  actual 
size. 

Nerves  are  composed  of  many  fibres  arranged  in  parallel,  like  a  cable.  Evidence 
was  found  that  the  core  of  each  individual  fibre  contains  many  long  string-like 
structures  about  1/500,000  of  an  inch  thick.  They  appear  to  be  tubular  or  cylindri- 
cal in  shape,  and  they  run  in  parallel  lines.  They  have  cross  bands  spaced  at  charac- 
teristic intervals.  This  type  of  structure  has  been  found  in  all  types  of  nerves  studied 
so  far,  and  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  all  nerve  cores,  the  biologists  said. 

The  nerves  were  broken  into  fragments  in  order  to  study  the  central  cores,  which 
are  surrounded  by  a  sheath  known  as  myelin.  The  central  core  may  be  so  small  as 
l/25,000ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Exactly  how  nerves  transmit  impulses  is  still 
a  mystery.  —Associated  Press 

^  CHICAGO. — Temporary  plastic  substance  replacements  for  human  bone  have 
been  developed  in  research  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  told. 

Captain  C.  W.  Shilling,  chief  of  the  medical  sciences  program  of  the  office  of 
naval  research,  told  the  association's  114th  meeting:  'A  successful  method  has  been 
devised  for  replacement  of  diseased  bones  with  inactive  plastic  substances,  thus 
enabling  the  early  rehabilitation  of  the  patients,  while  the  (plastic)  material  is  being 
replaced  by  normal  tissue.'  — Associated  Press 

i^  NEW  YORK. — O.  John  Rogge,  former  assistant  United  Sates  attorney-general, 
said  that  811  federal  employees  have  been  'dismissed  without  just  cause'  under  the 
federal  loyalty  check  program. 

Rogge  made  the  statement  in  a  speech  at  a  rally  for  'civil  rights  and  academic 
freedom'   sponsored  by  the   Congress  of   Industrial   Organizations   Teachers  Union. 

Rogge  said  the  nation  was  'one  step  away  from  Fascism'  and  that  'the  whole 
loyalty  order  business  is  monkey  business.'  — Associated  Press 

-k  WASHINGTON. — President  Truman  declared  that  American  prosperity  is  riding 
'a  wave  of  inflation'  toward  the  peril  of  a  'serious'  business  slump.  — Associated  Press 
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Dear  Bill: 


You  state  that  you  are  unable  to  obtain  a  clear  cut  definition  of  Tech- 
nocracy or  of  its  objective.  Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field 
and  it  provides  the  design  for  the  distribution  of  abundance  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America. 


T  WAS  very  gratified  to  hear 
•^  from  you  again  and  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  expressed  in- 
tention of  investigating  Technoc- 
racy. You  say  that  you  are  get- 
ting a  Httle  fed  up  with  all  forms 
of  organized  effort  to  promote 
human  welfare  and  that  you  ex- 
pect an  investigation  of  Technoc- 
racy will  reveal  that  it  is  also 
just  another  of  those  things^ — just 
another  fad  sponsored  by  a  bunch 
of  cranks. 

Technocracy  accepts  your  chal- 
lenge, but  let  me  remind  you  that 
an  investigation  begins  with  the 
collection  of  factual  and  authentic 
information,  continues  with  the 
reasonable  inferences  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  and  concludes  with  the 
solution  indicated  by  the  facts 
disclosed  and  the  objective  to  be 
attained.  An  investigation  bars 
out  all  considerations  of  opinion, 
prejudice,  tradition  and  supersti- 
tion. That  is  your  first  hurdle.  I 
must  also  point  out  that  the  whole 
study  of  Technocracy  covers  every 
phase  of  human  activity  and  can- 


not be  dealt  with  adequately  in 
an  exchange  of  letters.  I  can,  how- 
ever, indicate  the  lines  upon 
which  your  investigation  should 
proceed. 

You  st^te  that  you  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  clear  cut  definition  of 
Technocracy  or  of  its  objective. 
I  suggest  that  you  accept  this  de- 
finition and  keep  it  in  your  mind 
during  the  course  of  your  investi- 
gation. Technocracy  is  science  in 
the  social  field  and  it  provides  a 
design  for  the  distribution  of 
abundance  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America. 

It  is  not  an  organization  of  do- 
gooders  -  and  has  no  mission  for 
the  moral  or  spiritual  regenera- 
tion of  mankind.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  wet  nurse 
or  tutor,  nor  will  it  assume  the 
post  of  beneficent  dictator  under 
whose  care  all  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations which  plague  us  today 
will  disappear.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  attainment  of 
Technocracy's  main  objective  will 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  most 
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of  our  other  problems,  but  that 
will  be  a  happy  and  to  some  ex- 
tent an  incidental  side  issue. 

Why  has  Technocracy  presum- 
ed to  draw  up  the  design  for  a 
form  of  social  operation  which  is 
entirely  different  from  anything 
ever  advocated  by  any  other 
organization?  It  is  because  an  ex- 
tensive and  impartial  survey  of 
existing  conditions  and  persistent 
trends  indicates  clearly  what  is 
hwpening  today,  what  will  most 
probably  happen  tomorrow  and 
what  we  had  better  do  now  if  we 
want  to  avoid  a  very  nasty  situa- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

The  political  and  business  lead- 
ership of  this  Continent  will 
shortly  be  faced  with  this  dilem- 
ma: If  our  industrial  plant  is 
operated  so  as  to  provide  nearly 
full  employment,  there  will  be 
produced  such  a  flood  of  goods 
and  services  that  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  distribute  it  under  any 
form  of  Price  System  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  production  is 
curtailed  to  meet  the  available 
purchasing  power,  then  we  shall 
probably  have  30  million  unem- 
ployed. Either  event  will  be  fatal 
to  the  Price  System  in  North 
America. 

This  is  a  very  definite  and  im- 
portant statement  and  you  should 
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analyze  it  before  you  decide  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  Before  you  can 
analyze  it,  however,  you  must  get 
a  clear  picture  of  what  makes 
things  tick  in  this  little  old  world. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  you  to  be- 
gin unloading  mental  rubbish  and 
I  suggest  that  the  first  thing  to 
ditch  is  that  cherished  old  maxim 
'money  makes  the  wheels  go 
round.' 

Nothing  ever  happens  until 
something  moves  and  nothing 
ever  moves  without  the  use  of 
energy.  That  is  an  established 
physical  law  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  you  believe  it  or  not. 
It  is  just  so. 

Every  event  that  occurs,  every 
operation  that  takes  place,  every 
job  of  work  that  is  done  and  every 
item  of  operation  requires  the 
use  and  the  conversion  of  energy. 
This  matter  of  energy  conversion 
is  so  vast  and  far-reaching  that 
we  cannot  even  scratch  the  sub- 
ject in  this  correspondence.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  it  is  the 
most  important  item  in  our  physi- 
cal existence,  because  without  it 
there  would  be  no  existence. 

The  physical  laws  which  govern 
the  flow  and  conversion  of  energy 
are  called  the  Laws  of  Thermo- 
dynamics and  they  tell  us  that 
when  we  go  any  place  or  do  any- 
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thing  or  make  anything,  energy 
is  always  converted  from  one 
form  to  another,  from  a  useful  to 
a  useless  state.  This  process  is 
called  the  degradation  of  energy. 

These  laws  also  tell  us  that 
when  we  degrade  energy  we  are 
able  to  grab  some  of  it  during  the 
process  of  its  degradation  and  get 
some  work  out  of  it.  Again  we 
are  told  that  we  shall  never  get 
useful  work  out  of  all  the  energy 
we  put  into  any  system  or  opera- 
tion. Some  of  it  is  always  wasted. 
Three-fourths  of  the  gas  you  pour 
into  the  tank  of  your  auto  is 
wasted  in  various  forms  and  if 
you  could  use  all  the  energy  in 
your  morning  bacon  and  eggs 
you  wouldn't  have  to  go  home  for 
lunch. 

We  can  divide  energy  into  two 
types:  human  energy  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  food  we  eat  and 
extraneous  or  non-human  energy 
which  is  derived  from  coal,  gas, 
oil,  electricity,  wind,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  everything 
that  is  done  or  made  requires  the 
use  and  degradation  of  human 
energy  or  extraneous  energy  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Until 
quite  recently  in  history  almost 
everything  was  done  by  human 
energy  and  very  little  by  extra- 
neous energy.  But  today  the  situa- 


tion is  reversed.  The  proportion 
of  human  energy  is  continually 
decreasing  and  extraneous  energy  i 
is  increasing.  This  tendency  to- 
ward the  use  of  less  human  en- 
ergy and  more  extraneous  energy 
is  an  irreversible  trend. 

Our  industrial  plant  must  con- 
tinually increase  in  efficiency 
and  efficiency  in  any  language 
means  less  human  labor.  Every 
machine  and  every  piece  of  ap-  j 
paratus  we  build  is  generally 
more  efficient  than  the  previous 
model.  No  one  ever  lays  off  an 
electric  motor  in  order  to  provide 
men  with  more  jobs.  It  boils 
down  to  this:  every  job  and  every 
item  of  production  will  always  re- 
quire fewer  man-hours  of  human 
labor  tomorrow  than  it  did  yes- 
terday. 

Under  any  form  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation,  whether  conserva- 
tive or  radical,  we  all  exchange 
goods  and  services  for  something 
else,  generally  money  or  some 
form  of  it.  It  has  occurred  to  but 
few  of  us  that  we  could  transact 
our  affairs  any  other  way.  That  is 
the  way  we  have  done  it  for  cen- 
turies and  most  of  us  expect  to  go 
on  doing  it  that  way. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  an 
impartial  analysis  of  the  factors 
involved  indicates  that  we  shall 
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not  do  it  that  way  very  much 
longer.  Most  of  us  sell  our  human 
energy  for  money  with  which  we 
buy  the  necessities  of  Hfe.  As  long 
as  we  can  work  for  wages  and 
salaries,  we  can  eat  regularly, 
wear  good  clothes  and  sleep  under 
a  roof.  It  requires  the  conversion 
of  a  definite  amount  of  energy  to 
produce  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  we  consume  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The 
human  labor  proportion  of  that 
amount  of  energy  is  decreasing 
and  must  continue  to  decrease.  It 
|.  follows  quite  evidently  that  even- 
tually too  many  of  us  will  be  un- 
able to  exchange  our  human 
energy  for  goods  which  are  mainly 
produced  by  the  use  of  extrane- 
ous energy. 

Let  us  analyze  the  dilemma  a 
little  further.  Why  can  we  not 
produce  abundance  and  distri- 
bute it  under  a  Price  System? 
One  reason  is  because  price  and 
scarcity  go  together.  There  can  be 
no  price  and  consequently  no 
Price  System  without  scarcity. 
Price  and  abundance  cannot 
sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

The  political  and  business  world 
has  many  worries  but  only  one 
overwhelming  nightmare  —  and 
that  is  abundance  for  all  of  us. 
No   statesman,    business   man    or 
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economist  has  ever  dared  con- 
sider a  solution  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  desirability  of 
preserving  price  and  scarcity. 
Many  people  beside  Technocrats 
tell  us  that  our  industrial  plant 
is  capable  of  producing  abundance 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Con- 
tinent, but  none  of  them  has  come 
up  with  any  workable  method  for 
distributing  that  abundance. 

We  are  up  against  a  condition 
entirely  new  in  human  experience 
and  which  prevails  only  in  North 
America.  Being  something  new, 
we  regard  it  with  fear  and  suspi- 
cion and  we  give  our  support  to 
all  kinds  of  cockeyed  schemes  to 
head  it  off.  In  the  hungry  thirties 
we  destroyed  abundance  by  plow- 
ing under  crops,  curtailing  fac- 
tory production,  burning  fruit 
and  paying  farmers  not  to  raise 
hogs.  Today  most  of  those  methods 
are  a  little  too  crude  even  for 
simple-minded  people  like  us,  so 
now  we  get  all  worked  up  over 
some  plan  to  ship  all  we  can  to 
Europe  and  Asia.  That  way  we 
can  keep  things  scarce  over  here 
and  sell  them  at  a  price — and 
how!  Of  course,  we  kid  ourselves 
that  we  are  doing  it  in  the  name 
of  charity  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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saving  the  world  from  the  on- 
sweep    of    'godless    Communism.' 

Our  machinery  of  production 
is  now  so  efficient  that  we  can- 
not keep  it  in  full  operation  be- 
cause it  does  not  use  enough 
human  labor  to  provide  the  wages 
and  salaries  necessary  to  pur- 
chase its  full  output.  We  have 
now  reached  the  silly  situation 
where  the  more  we  can  produce, 
the  less  we  can  buy.  We  have  at 
last  reached  the  goal  for  which 
men  have  striven  for  centuries — 
the  production  of  abundance — 
and  having  attained  that  objec- 
tive we  are  completely  bewilder- 
ed as  to  what  we  should  do  about 
it. 

This  situation  is  only  now  be- 
coming apparent  and  only  to 
those  whose  minds  are  not  be- 
fuddled by  second  hand  opinions, 
traditions,  superstitions  and  mor- 
alistic conceptions  engendered  by 
man's  age-old  struggle  for  a  bare 
existence.  Some  aftermath  of  our 
war  prosperity  still  lingers  with 
us;  there  are  still  shortages  of 
some  items,  although  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  many  of  them 
are  deliberately  contrived  in  order 
to  maintain  an  artificial  value. 
Once  we  have  overcome  the 
shortages  caused  by  wartime  con- 
ditions, we  shall  be  faced  with  a 


very  interesting  and  critical 
situation. 

The  wide-open  operation  of  our 
productive  machinery  will  result 
in  such  a  surplus  over  and  above 
the  effective  domestic  purchasing 
power  that  our  price  structure 
will  be  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  try  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  by  curtailing  pro- 
duction, then  the  reduced  output 
will  employ  so  little  human  labor 
that  we  shall  see  a  level  of  un- 
employment far  higher  than  in 
the  thirties. 

An  alternative  is  to  give  away 
our  money  to  other  countries  so 
that  they  can  buy  our  surplus — 
and  that  procedure  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely — there  is  a  limit  to 
our  resources  if  not  to  our  stupid- 
ity— we  shall  eventually  realize 
we  cannot  play  Santa  Glaus  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  forever. 

Or  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  be 
worked  up  into  another  war — 
that  is  an  alternative  you  are 
going  to  consider  quite  seriously 
— right  now  you  may  be  opposed 
to  war  but  after  you  have  been 
bombarded  long  enough  by  war 
propaganda  via  press,  radio  and 
political  platform  you  are  likely 
to  remember  that  you  did  quite 
well  in  the  last  war  and  it  might 
be   a   good   idea  to   try   it   again. 
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Possibly  you  imagine  the  next 
war  will  again  see  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces, 
war  industries  going  full  blast 
and  a  revival  of  the  shipbuilding 
boom.  Don't  kid  yourself!  It  isn't 
going  to  be  that  kind  of  war.  If 
you  do  decide  to  sanction  another 
war — and  the  responsibility  will 
be  yours — then  you  will  connive 
at  the  greatest  act  of  stupid 
treachery  ever  perpetrated  in 
human  history.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  political  and  business  leader- 
ship of  this  Continent  is  willing 
to  risk  the  annihilation  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  last  desperate  attempt 
to  preserve  the  Price  System. 

There  is  one  more  alternative. 
You  can  insist  and  persuade  your 
neighbor  to  insist  that  your  gov- 
ernment put  into  effect  the  form 
of  social  operation  advocated  by 
Technocracy.  Technocracy's  social 
design  is  in  accord  with  the  times 


and  the  objective  to  be  gained.  It 
is  a  balanced  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  based  upon 
our  collective  capacity  to  consume 
and  not  upon  our  individual  abil- 
ity to  buy. 

The  Technate  will  automatically 
confer  upon  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  all  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  without  money  and 
without  price,  as  freely  and 
naturally  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  means  a  form  of  operation  to 
which  we  shall  contribute  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  amount  of 
human  effort  in  our  chosen  field 
and  where  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  work  and  recreation 
will  become  indistinct. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 
In  the  meantime,  remember  that 
definition  of  Technocracy.  It  will 
head  off  a  lot  of  silly  questions 
and  objections.  — Harry 


tAt  WASHINGTON. — Charging  monopoly  of  the  cellophane  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  justice  department  announced  it  has  filed  suit  against  the  E.  I,  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Del,,  to  force  it  to  sell  some  of  its  plants.  Attorney- 
General  Tom  Clark,  asserting  that  Du  Pont  for  years  has  produced  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  product  used  in  the  United  States,  said  the  complaint  contends  the 
company  acquired  a  monopoly  through  cartel  agreements  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  announcement  said  Du  Pont  is  alleged  to  exercise  control  'of  the  domestic 
market  for  cellophane  products  and  has  excluded  others  in  the  United  States  from 
that  business.  The  illegal  activities  were  carried  out  in  part  by  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment of  patent  rights,  and  the  fixing  of  arbitrary  and  non-competitive  prices.' 

— Associated  Press 
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To  solve  her  problems  North  America  cannot  turn  either  to  the  Com- 
munism oj  the  left  or  the  Fascism  of  the  ri^ht  since  either  way  offers 
only  a  variation  of  our  own  Price  System.  Only  one  other  choice  re- 
mains: the  adoption  of  a  technological  society,  scientifically  operated. 


■T'OO  many  North  Americans 
■^  are  inclined  toward  name- 
calling  in  expressing  their  op- 
position to  ideas  or  policies  con- 
trary to  their  own.  From  the 
right  of  the  political  dividing  line 
we  hear  cries  of  'Red,'  'Commie,' 
'Bolshevik,'  or  'Leftist'  in  con- 
demnation of  any  who  dare  to 
point  out  the  obvious  failing  of 
our  present  form  of  society,  while 
from  the  'left'  are  hurled  such 
epithets  as  'Tory,'  'Fascist,'  'Re- 
actionary,' 'Rightist.' 

This  constant  battle  between 
the  opposing  forces  of  the  'left' 
and  'right'  leaves  the  middle-of- 
the-road  North  American,  of 
w^hich  there  are  millions,  with 
the  impression  that  his  choice  Hes 
between  one  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  left  or  the  right  — 
Communism  or  Fascism.  He  has 
formed  in  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  if  anyone  differs  from 
the  widely  propagandized  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  'The  Ameri- 
can Way'  he  must,  perforce,  be- 
long to  one  of  these  two  extremes. 
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Thus  in  his  mind  are  neat  little 
pigeon-holes  into  which  he  places 
any  new  idea  that  may  be  pre- 
sented. It  is  automatically  classi- 
fied as  Fascist,  Communist,  Social- 
ist and  so  on,  according  to  the 
neat  little  labels  that  are  already 
attached  to  these  little  pigeon- 
holes. The  idea  never  seems  to 
occur  to  him  that  some  day  he 
might  need  a  new  pigeon-hole  in 
which  to  place  an  idea  that  can- 
not be  classified  by  any  of  the 
names  attached  to  present  social 
ideologies — either  of  the  left  or 
right. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Am- 
erica has  been  treated  to,  and  tak- 
en part  in,  a  wave  of  national  hys- 
teria that  is  little  short  of  child- 
ish. The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  a  frenzied 
bid  for  pre-election  publicity,  has 
summoned  all  and  sundry  into  its 
august  presence  to  explain  their 
political  beliefs  and  activities. 
Strangely  enough,  it  has  confined 
itself   primarily    to    Communistic 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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^^amWoA  fleiea/icU  ta  Peaoetune  ^le 

■T'HE  magazine  Product  Engineering  recently  released  the  results  of 
*  a  comprehensive  survey  on  peacetime  applications  of  war-born 
products.  Highlighted  are  atomic  benefits,  materials  progress,  elec- 
tronic advances  and  medical  innovations. 

By  far  the  biggest  of  wartime  research  programs  was  the  one  that 
led  to  splitting  the  atom.  Of  its  peacetime  results,  the  best  publicized 
has  been  the  development  and  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  of  common 
elements — by-products  of  the  atomic  pile.  Minute  quantities  of  various 
materials  can  be  'tagged'  with  these  radioactive  substances;  they  can 
then  be  traced  by  using  a  Geiger  counter  or  a  similar  device. 

These  isotopes  are  in  use  today  in  two  major  fields — medical  and 
industrial.  In  medicine  they  are  used  to  trace  the  movement  of  various 
chemicals  and  substances  through  the  body,  and  to  treat  some  dis- 
eases. For  instance:  Radio-iron  is  used  to  Hag'  blood  cells  for  the 
study  of  anemia;  radio-carbon  to  tag  a  cancer-producing  body  chemi- 
cal; radio-iodine  to  treat  cancer  of  the  thyroid;  radio-gold  and  radio- 
manganese  to  treat  chronic  forms  of  leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease. 

A  typical  industrial  use:  in  studying  the  effect  of  friction.  A  tiny 
quantity  of  radioactive  steel  is  incorporated  in  one  of  two  rubbing 
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surfaces — a  bearing  for  instance;  the  tracers  can  detect  the  transfer 
of  as  httle  as  one-milhonth  of  an  ounce  of  metal  from  one  surface  to 
the  other.  Other  industrial  uses:  to  study  oil-field  underground  struc- 
tures; to  analyze  the  molecular  structure  of  alloys;  to  measure  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorous  content  of  iron  and  steel. 

But  postwar  benefits  of  atomic  research  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  isotopes.  Machines  and  methods  used  in  the  atomic  program  are 
finding  postwar  appHcations,  too.  An  'extremely  high-vacuum'  pump 
was  developed  by  Manhattan  District  engineers;  it  produces  a  state 
of  emptiness  hitherto  thought  impossible.  Today  it  is  helping  to 
develop  new  coating  techniques  for  plastics  and  metals,  and  to  pro- 
duce better  vacuum  tubes  and  cables  for  high-frequency  radio  and 
television  equipment. 

An  improved  type  of  leak-detector  was  developed  by  the  atomic 
researchers  to  guard  against  leaks  of  dangerous  radioactive  gases.  It 
is  proving  valuable  to  industry  in  checking  the  operation  of  hermeti- 
cally sealed  gas  systems — like  those  in  instruments  and  refrigerating 
devices. 

Another  atomic  'by-product'  was  the  taming  of  the  unruly  ele- 
ment, fluorine.  For  years,  its  compounds  were  known  to  have  impor- 
tant potential  industrial  value.  But  they  were  too  dangerous  to  work 
with. 

Now  that  the  atomic  researchers  have  solved  this  problem,  several 
new  classes  of  compounds  are  being  developed.  One  of  these  is  the 
fluorocarbons — organic  compounds  of  fluorine  which  neither  bum 
nor  react  with  any  common  chemicals.  They  will  probably  appear  as 
superior  lubricants  and  greases,  as  new  plastics  such  as  tetrafluoro- 
ethylene,  in  improved  paints  and  insecticides. 

Aside  from  atomic  energy,  some  of  the  most  significant  advances 
stemming  from  war  work  lie  in  the  field  of  materials.  To  insure  the 
development  of  a  workable  jet  engine,  researchers  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  new  alloy  materials  capable  of  withstanding 
the  intense  heat  and  stresses  such  engines  develop.  Out  of  this  work 
came  a  new  set  of  alloys  for  industry:  the  superalloys.  Such  alloys 
contain  high  percentages  of  nickel,  chromium  and  cobalt,  along  with 
tungsten,  molybdenum  and  titanium.  Besides  their  use  in  gas-turbine 
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blades,  industry  can  adapt  such  high-strength  alloys  to  jobs  on  steam 
turbines,  superchargers  and  similar  products. 

Another  example:  welding  of  armor  plate — extremely  hard,  heat- 
treated  materials — ^was  a  tough  proposition.  Conventional  welding 
electrodes  did  not  produce  satisfactory  welds.  The  War  Metallurgy 
Committee  assigned  the  problem  to   various   research  laboratories. 

Result:  a  new  series  of  'ferritic'  (iron-bearing)  electrodes,  that 
will  find  peacetime  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  many  welded  metal 
products.  The  electrodes  permit  the  use  of  new  'hardenable'  steels 
in  machine  construction;  they  will  help  the  enameled-ware  industry, 
because  it  is  now  possible  to  enamel  over  a  welded  structure. 

In  the  non-metal  field,  both  rubber  and  plastics  were  improved. 

Cellular  rubber,  used  during  the  war  to  protect  men  in  combat 
tanks,  has  remarkable  cushioning  properties.  One  peacetime  use  is 
to  protect  delicate  instruments  during  shipping. 

War  work  also  made  rubber — normally  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity— into  a  conducting  material.  Sheets  of  such  rubber  warm  up 
when  electricity  passes  through  them.  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  is  now  pro- 
moting the  use  of  sheets  of  this  rubber  for  radiant  heating  elements 
in  homes,  to  eliminate  furnaces,  pipes  and  radiators.  The  conducting 
sheets,  about  4  feet  square,  are  sandwiched  between  sheets  of  insulat- 
ing material.  A  seven-room  house  could  be  fitted  with  Uskon  sheets 
for  heating  for  about  $1,000. 

One  sample  of  plastics  progress  is  polyethylene.  When  very 
high-frequency  radio  waves  were  being  designed,  there  was  a  definite 
need  for  a  plastic  that  was  a  good  electrical  insulator.  Polyethylene 
was  the  result.  The  material  has  another  useful  property:  It  resists 
chemicals.  So  today  it  is  used  both  for  electrical  applications  and  as 
a  packaging  material. 

The  wartime  synthetic  rubber  program,  which  required  great 
quantities  of  the  chemical,  styrene,  has  tremendously  speeded  up  the 
application  of  polystyrene  plastics. 

To  the  list  of  materials  accomplishments  can  be  added: 

The  silicone  materials — ^half  organic,  half  inorganic — with  great 
heat  and  chemical  resistance,  got  into  commercial  production  during 
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the  war.  These  materials  have  a  big  potential  in  the  lubricating,  paint, 
molding,   and  textile-treatment  fields. 

Synthetic  lubricants  that  withstand  heat  and  cold  were  developed 
at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Non-flammable  hydraulic  fluids  for  aircraft  control  systems  were 
compounded  at  the  same  laboratory. 

Many  of  the  peacetime  uses  of  electronics  are  well-known.  One 
of  these  is  the  use  of  radar  to  make  blind  flying  and  bUnd  airplane 
landings  safer.  But  there  are  several  other  developments  that  have 
also  proved  their  value  since  the  war. 

The  proximity  fuse  was  developed  during  the  war  to  explode  a 
bomb  or  shell  at  a  preset  distance  from  the  target.  It  has  found 
several  peacetime  uses.  Among  them:  It  helps  fight  forest  fires  by 
exploding  water  'bombs'  before  they  hit  the  ground;  General  Electric 
uses  it  as  a  warning  device  to  help  control  traffic  in  laboratory  hall- 
ways. 

To  rnake  the  proximity  fuse  work,  a  radio  tube  far  smaller  than 
those  in  existence  had  to  be  developed.  The  result:  a  vacuum  tube 
not  much  bigger  than  a  grain  of  rice.  Using  these  tiny  tubes,  Sylvania 
Electric  Co.  has  made  a  complete  radio  about  the  size  of  a  package  of 
cigarettes.  The  tubes  will  also  be  used  to  make  'invisible'  hearing  aids. 

Just  before  the  war,  General  Electric  learned  to  make  artificial 
lightning;  it  exhibited  it  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939.  During 
the  war,  this  discovery  was  used  to  test  the  effects  of  real  lightning 
on  planes,  and  to  find  ways  of  protecting  planes  against  lightning. 
The  lessons  learned  in  this  research  are  now  being  put  to  good  use  in 
civilian  aviation. 

Among  the  many  other  peacetime  adaptations  of  wartime  elec- 
tronic developments:  printed  radio  circuits,  which  save  assembly 
time,  improve  set  operation;  cooking  with  high  frequency  waves; 
mapping  with  radar;  the  use  of  radar  on  ships. 

The  strides  made  in  wartime  medicine  are  directly  applicable  to 
peacetime  use.   Well-known,  but  impK)rtant,  are: 

Mass-production  techniques  for  making  penicillin; 

Discovery  of  streptomycin; 

Application  of  mustard  gas  to  cancer  treatment; 
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New  insecticides,  rodenticides,  plant-growth  regulators; 

The  Air  Forces'  'baby  lung,'  which  is  being  used  as  a  temporary- 
aid  in  infantile  paralysis  epidemics; 

The  oximeter,  which  shows  when  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  stream 
reaches  dangerously  low  levels. 

War  research  has  been  responsible  for  progress  in  the  application 
of  supersonics.  These  high-frenquecy  sound  waves  were  originally 
studied  for  their  death-dealing  properties.  But  now  they  are  being 
directed  toward  useful  peaceful  applications.  Among  these:  inspec- 
tion of  metal  products  for  flaws;  killing  bacteria;  homogenizing;  paint- 
mixing;  speeding  chemical  processes;  removing  dust  from  the  air. 
Supersonics  is  also  helping  the  blind  in  a  device  called  the  obstacle 
detector. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  individual  is  benefiting  from  war  research. 
For  example,  Stewart- Warner,  during  the  war,  developed  a  compact 
high-output  gasoline  heater  for  bombers.  That  same  basic  device,  con- 
verted to  gas  or  fuel  oil,  is  available  today  for  home  heating.  A  suit- 
case-size furnace  can  heat  a  four-  to  five-room  house,  fits  between 
walls  or  in  a  closet,  requires  no  cellar. 
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^  PARIS. — Frederic  Joliot  Curie,  French  high  commissioner  for  atomic  energy, 
announced  to  the  academy  of  science  here  the  discovery  in  France  of  a  new  type  of 
radio-active  body  in  cosmic  rays  whose  great  penetrating  power  permits  a  more  com- 
plete disintegration  of  the  atom. 

The  discovery.  Prof.  Curie  said,  is  the  work  of  the  distinguished  French  scientist 
Pierre  Auger  and  his  colleagues.  Stressing  the  importance  of  Prof.  Auger's  experi- 
ments, Prof.  Curie  declared  'it  opens  a  new  field  to  physicists,  one  rich  in  promise. 
Without  doubt  the  progress  thus  realized  by  corpuscular  physics  is  destined  to  have 
repercussions  on  nuclear  physics.' 

Prof.  Curie  predicted  that  with  all  new  resources  for  breaking  down  the  atom 
more  completely,  greater  sources  of  energy  may  be  obtained.  — New  York  Times 


iic  WASHINGTON. — Atom-driven  airplanes  may  be  a  bit  nearer,  it  was  indicated 
here.  They  still  come  under  the  head  of  'long  range  research.'  That  means  research 
which  may  achieve  its  goal  in  five  or  10  or  20  years,  or  maybe  never.  But  the  project 
known  as  NEPA — Nuclear  Energy  for  the  Propulsion  of  Aircraft — has  progressed  at 
least  from  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  slide  rule  mathematics  to  actual  experimentation. 
This  was  revealed  by  the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corp.  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  Using  facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Fairchild  is  working  on 
atomic  aircraft  engines  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aeronautics  is  participating.  — British  United  Press 
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THE  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  its  three  weightiest 
components  since  January,  1946,  illustrates  America's  No.  1  domes- 
tic problem.  Living  costs  are  up  26.9%;  every  month  since  May  has 
seen  them  carried  to  new  record  highs.  ^ 

^Percent  Change  Since  January,  1946 
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It's  the  food  factor  that  provides  the  heavy  pressure.  Food  items 
account  for  roughly  42%  of  living  costs  in  this  standard  index;  they 
have  increased  43.8%  in  22  months.  In  the  single  month  of  July,  1946, 
they  zoomed  up  nearly  14% — responding  to  the  lapse  in  price  controls. 

Rents,  on  the  other  hand,  which  make  up  about  14%  of  the  total 
living-cost  budget,  provided  that  budget  with  its  most  important 
ballast  up  to  a  few  months  ago.  Since  then,  however,  they  have  risen 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  over-all  cost-of-living  average. 


IF  THIS  is  the  'Age  of  Steel,'  suffice  it  to  say  that  steel  cannot  be 
made  without  coal  (carbon).  Call  this  the  'Machine  Age'  and  con- 
sider that  machines  are  useless  without  energy  to  power  them.  If  this 
is  the  'Age  of  Electricity'  it  is  coal  which  is  the  foremost  fuel  for 
making  electricity.  Without  coal  most  of  our  railroad  locomotives  and 
factories  would  be  paralyzed.  If  we  are  in  a  'Chemical  Revolution' 
then  realize  that  some  200,000  chemicals  have  their  basis  in  bituminous 
coal  as  a  true  nugget  of  science. 

If  people  praise  America's  preeminence  in  our  'Packaging  Revolu- 
tion' then  ponder  the  significance  of  bituminous  coal — aside  from  its 
embodied  heating  energy — to  the  manufacture  of  carbon  dioxide;  tin- 
plate;  food  colors,  synthetic  flavors  and  preservatives;  ammonia  for 
refrigeration,  saccharin,  and  so  on. 

Pick  a  product — ^most  any  product — and  if  it  is  manufactured  or 
processed  in  America,  coal  has  touched  it,  directly  or  unseen !  Did 
electricity  enter  in?  Transportation?  Steel?  Any  of  the  amazing 
chemicals  having  their  raw  material  basis  in  coal? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  aromatic  chemicals  from  coal 
which  brilliantly  pioneered  the  great  growth  of  synthetic  chemistry 
with  its  coumarin,  sulpha  drugs,  nylon,  dyestuffs,  perfumes,  and  so 
on — including  food  colors  and  artificial  flavors. 

Bituminous  coal  exists  in  diverse  varieties,  but  in  general  it  is 
45  to  80%   fixed  carbon  and  15  to  40%  volatile  matter.    The  coke 
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(carbon)  for  making  steel  comes  from  'coking'  coal.  When  heated  in 
closed  retorts,  the  volatile  matter  goes  off  as  tarry  residue,  vapors  and 
gases.  It  is  here  that  chemical  ingenuity  has  achieved  the  astounding 
results  which  grocers,  bottlers  and  handlers  of  foods  and  beverages 
should  realize. 

Each  ton  of  coal  yields  8  gallons  of  tar,  2  gallons  of  benzene,  0.3 
gallons  of  tuolene  (basic  to  T-N-T  explosive)  and  20  pounds  of  sulfate 
of  ammonia,  a  great  bulk  fertilizer  for  American  agriculture.  Much 
of  this  coke  is  an  adjunct  to  steel  making;  the  rest  of  it  is  done  by 
merchant  coke  plants  which  sell  fuel  coke,  heating  gas  and  the  basic 
coal  tar  substances  which  undergo  subsequent  refinings,  distillations 
and  elaborate  chemical  manufacturing.  Many  large  plants  use  over 
100  carloads  of  bituminous  coal  a  day.  In  1947  the  consumption  was 
about  95,000,000  tons,  for  the  chemical  industry,  alone. 

Coke  is  the  bulk  crop,  being  roughly  70%  by  weight.  The  great 
manufactories  of  tanglewebs  and  piping  are  too  complicated  to  dis- 
cuss except  in  simplest  generahties,  but  in  the  scientific  controls  over 
the  tarry  residues,  vapors  and  gases  there  is  a  recovery  of  many  basic 
items — such  as  coke,  gas,  tar,  ammonia,  benzene.  The  tar  and  the 
ammonia  are  condensed  out,  and  refining  them  starts  one  branch 
of  the  astonishing  chemical  transformations  of  coal  into  road  tar, 
creosote  for  wood-preserving,  pitch  for  water-proofing,  naphthalene, 
tar  acids  and  pyridine. 

Let  us  first  consider  ammonia:  This  serves  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice,  and  think  what  icing  and  refrigeration  mean  to 
the  foods  and  beverages  which  140,000,000  Americans  consume.  It  is 
a  household  cleaning  agent.  Ammonium  bicarbonate  and  carbonate 
are  useful  in  bakery  products.  As  the  common  carrier  of  nitrogen, 
ammonia  is  basic  to  nitric  acid,  the  'father'  of  explosives.  However, 
most  of  the  ammonia  out  of  coal  goes  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  of 
the  great  soil  fertihzers  for  farming. 

Now  look  at  pyridine,  the  pungent  stuff  coming  off  the  gas  in  the 
coke  plant.  It  is  a  solvent  in  the  making  of  the  miraculous  sulpha 
drugs  which  relieve  and  solve  human  suffering.  It  also  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  vitamins,  into  chemicals  for  curing  and  processing  rub- 
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ber,  water  repellants  for  your  raincoats,  for  treating  textiles,  dye- 
stuffs,  and  so  on. 

The  refining  of  coal  tar  yields  a  complex  of  substances  described 
simply  as  heavy  oils,  tar  and  pitch;  middle  oils,  and  light  oils.  Water- 
proofing and  roofing  are  done  with  pitch,  and  the  tar  and  creosote  go 
into  surfacing  highways,  preserving  wood  (as  railroad  ties  and  tele- 
phone poles)  and  such. 

Out  of  the  refining  and  re-refining  of  distillates  of  coal  tar  comes 
phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  which  is  so  important  in  plastics  and  certain 
explosives  and  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  including  some  dyes  and 
anthraquinone.  Also  come  naphthalene  and  creosote.  The  chemical 
manufacturer  takes  these  and  ends  up  with  aspirin  (acetylsalicylic 
acid) ,  dyes  and  even  synthetic  wintergreen  flavor  (methyl  salicylate) , 

And  the  refining  of  light  oils?  Among  the  end-products  here  are 
different  dyes,  synthetic  resins,  aniline,  perfumes,  saccharin,  photo- 
graphic developer,  styrene  for  synthetic  rubber,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  array  of  hydrocarbon  molecules  which  the  chemist 
builds-up,  re-arranges  and  elaborates  upon  are  versatile  in  producing 
the  colors,  aromas  and  tastes.  Carbon  has  a  central  significance  in 
organic  chemicals. 

The  giants  among  the  coal  tar  chemicals  are  naphthalene  and  ben- 
zene because  these  occur  in  big  quantities  and  are  so  versatile  in 
chemical  magic  of  devising  the  extraordinry  thousands  of  chemicals 
which,  directly  or  unseen,  affect  the  many  things  we  eat,  drink,  wear 
and  enjoy. 

Aniline  is  basic  in  the  dyestuffs  field,  and  it  comes  from  benzene. 
There  are  the  myriad  forms  of  plastics  so  familiar  in  our  daily  living, 
including  tops  and  closures  for  bottles  and  containers.  The  'work- 
horse' among  the  plastics  is  the  phenol-formaldehyde  (Bakelite)  type. 
This  truly  comes  from  coal,  with  air  and  water  figuring  as  other  raw 
materials.  Similarly  with  the  urea-formaldehyde  (Bettleware)  plastic. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  amazing  coal-derived  products  more  or 
less  familiar  in  the  food,  beverage,  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal 
fields: 

Artificial  flavors:  wintergreen,  vanilla,  almond,  rose,  peppermint. 

Food  preservatives:  sodium  benzoate,  sodium  salicylate. 
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Sugar  substitute:  (for  diabetics,  processed  foods,  drinks)  saccharin. 

Vitamins:  nicotinic  acid. 

Perfumes  (odors,  fixatives,  blenders,  modifiers):  synthetic  musk, 
coumarin,  and  many  others. 

Antiseptics  and  germicides:  hexyh-esorcinol,  mercurochrome, 
gentian  violet  and  cloramine. 

Photographic   chemicals:   amidol,   hydroquinone,   catechol,   metol. 

Internal  medicines:  aspirin,  sulpha  drugs,  synthetic  quinine, 
phenobarbital,  phenolphthalein. 

The  edible  dyes  (certified  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion) for  candy,  medicines,  pastry,  foods,  etc.,  include  blue,  orange, 
green,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Nylon  stems  from  adipic  acid,  out  of  benzene.  It  comes  from  the 
family  of  polymides  which  have  their  origin  in  the  black  tarry  residue 
from  the  coking  of  bituminous  coal.  Baking  soda  (sodium  bicarbon- 
ate), moth  balls  (naphthalene),  dimethyl  phthalate  for  insect  repel- 
lents, and  methyl  salicylate  for  suntan  lotions  are  among  the  member- 
ship of  chemicals  useful  in  foods,  drinks,  textiles,  plastics,  inks,  pro- 
tective coatings,  weed  killers,  metal  cleaning  compounds,  rotogravure 
printing,  water-proof  glues — to  mention  a  mere  few. 

If  you  haven't  heard  about  the  new  family  of  fluorocarbons  you 
will.  In  the  war  we  learned  how  to  harness  fluorine,  the  violently 
reactive,  corrosive  elemental  gas.  Much  research  is  under  way  today 
on  a  wholly  new  range  of  chemical  compounds  based  on  carbon  and 
fluorine.  This  could  mean  much  to  the  future,  especially  for  high 
temperature  usage  of  1,000  degree  F.  and  above.  Freon,  the  refrigera- 
tor gas,  is  a  fluorocarbon. 

Carbonated  water  and  dry  ice  can  be  and  are  made  from  coal,  too. 
And  still  you  don't  have  the  whole  story  of  coal  and  its  progressive 
technology,  for  today  an  enormous,  new  significance  looms  which 
assures  enough  gasoline  for  our  autos  and  trucks  for  centuries  to 
come — thanks  to  our  U.S.  abundance  of  coal  and  lignite.  Germany 
fought  the  greatest  of  wars  on  gasoline  from  coal,  and  the  commercial 
manufacture  here  of  gasoline,  fuel  oils,  high-heat-value  gas  and  coal 
chemicals  is  an  industrial  miracle  which  is  on  its  way. 

The  Pittsburgh-Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  collaboration  with  the 
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Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  is  today  embarked  on  a  pilot-plant 
development  toward  a  commercial  process.  Of  German  origin,  the 
Fischer-Tropsch  synthesis  of  gasoline  from  coal  will  be  applied  here, 
but  with  what  we  Americans  believe  is  a  superior  engineering  tech- 
nique. The  process  will  be  flexible,  permitting  concentration  on  pro- 
ducing mostly  heating  gas  in  wintertime  and,  during  warm  weather 
when  market  demand  is  highest,  mostly  gasoline  for  fueling  autos 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  considerable  research  on  liquid 
fuels  from  coal. 

This  has  an  enormous  significance  to  the  future  because,  by  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimate,  coal  and  lignite  comprise  98.8%  of  this 
nation's  mineral  fuel  energy  reserves.  Oil  shale  constitutes  0.8%; 
petroleum  0.2%,  and  natural  gas  0.2%. 

The  gas  turbine  power  plant  is  on  the  way.  The  Bituminous  Coal 
Institute  considers  this  nearly  $3,000,000  research  program  to  make 
the  gas  turbine  burn  powdered  coal  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
in  all  American  industry.  The  gas  turbine  is  really  a  'hot  air'  turbine 
in  which  fuel  is  burned  to  heat  up  to  the  high  operating  temperature 
required  for  thermal  efficiency.  The  practical  gas  turbine  is  coming 
because:,  (1)  jet-propelled  airplanes  brought  metals  capable  of  stand- 
ing up  to  very  high  temperatures,  and  (2)  a  practical  compressor  was 
developed  for  handling  air  efficiently  in  big  quantities.  The  gas  tur- 
bine requires  no  water,  thus  avoiding  costly,  bulky  auxiliary  equip- 
ment necessary  for  steam  power  plants.  It  is  simple,  compact  and  has 
a  high  thermal  efficiency.  If  it  burns  powered  coal,  which  is  indicated, 
it  has  a  fundamentally  abundant  and  inexpensive  fuel. 

The  first  experimental  coal-fired  gas  turbine  railroad  locomotive 
should  be  ready  for  road  testing  by  late  1948.  Its  sponsor  is  the  Loco- 
motive Development  Committee  of  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc., 
and  it  is  located  in  Baltimore  under  the  dynamic  John  I.  Yellqt  as 
Research  Director. 

Practically  all  parts  of  the  world  have  coal  deposits,  yet  its  signi- 
ficance is  measured  in  terms  of  tonnage  produced  in  countries  like 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  pre-war  Germany,  etc.  In  terms  of 
tonnage,  this  country  (U.S.)  is  preeminent,  with  Great  Britain  second 
and  pre-war  Germany  third. 
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As  to  yearly  production,  the  heating  energy  in  bituminous  coal 
approximates  49%  of  the  United  States'  mineral  fuels — coal,  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas.  Thirty-three  states  have  deposits  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  in  28  states  it  is  mined  commercially.  There  are  some 
12,000  mines  varying  from  small  two-or-three  men  mines  to  the  great 
mass  production  operations  employing  thousands.  About  7,000  mines 
produce  over  1,000  tons  a  year  apiece. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  mining  coal,  depending 
upon  character  of  terrain,  thickness  of  coal  seam  and  its  depth  from  the 
surface.  For  underground  mining  there  are  'shaft'  and  'drift'  mines. 
The  third  type,  which  has  expanded  notably  the  past  decade,  is 
'strip'  or  'open-cut'  or  surface  mining  where  the  coal  is  near  the  sur- 
face. Giant  machinery  scoops  off  the  top-dirt  or  overburden  to  expose 
the  coal  layer,  and  more  voracious  machinery  gouges  it  up  and  gets 
it  away  into  the  flow  of  commerce.  Today  'strip'  mining  accounts  for 
about  20%  of  our  national  production  of  bituminous. 

The  bulk  of  bituminous  coal  comes  from  seams,  or  veins,  from 
three  to  ten  feet  thick. 

In  'deep'  mining  the  'room  and  pillar'  method  is  common.  In  fact, 
the  big  modern  mines  are  in  the  nature  of  underground  cities  where 
many  men  are  at  work,  with  railway  trains  or  great  conveyor  belts 
going  to  and  fro,  and  with  cross  streets  as  well  as  main  thoroughfares. 
The  coal  is  taken  out  to  leave  great,  spacious  'rooms,'  with  thick 
'pillars'  left  standing  to  support  the  overhead  rock  structure.  In  the 
'long  wall'  method  the  roof  is  allowed  to  settle  as  the  mining  moves 
forward,  although  the  haulage  ways  are  kept  clear. 

For  1947  the  United  States  production  of  bituminous  coal  was 
about  615,000,000  tons,  a  peacetime  record  which  virtually  equalled 
the  all-time  high  of  620,000,000  tons  produced  in  the  extraordinaiy 
war  year  1944.  — Condensed  from  The  Crown 


*  A  ONCE-POWERFUL  SYSTEM  has  been  liquidated  over  much  of  the  earth. 
It  is  prostrate,  waiting  for  our  strength  to  give  it  back  the  strength  it  lost  through 
the  crumbling  of  its  foundations  in  two  wars  and  a  disastrous  interval  of  revolution 
and  fascist  domination.  Can  we  put  the  rotten  system  on  its  feet?  Can  we  save  our 
own  not-so-sound  system  from  similar  collapse?  The  questions  hang  in  the  air  and 
in  the  underlayers  of  the  American  consciousness.    — Freda  Kirchwey  in  The  Nation 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  GADGET  CALCULATING 
machine,  known  as  the  IBM  Selective 
Sequence  Electronic  Calculator,  was  de- 
dicated in  New  York  for  the  use  of 
science  by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president 
of  the  International  Business  Machine 
Corporation. 

In  many  respects,  it  was  stated,  the 
new  machine  follows  the  pattern  of  man's 
mind  in  performing  sequences  of  complex 
calculations.  It  reads  numbers  involved 
in  the  problem  and  the  instructions  that 
have  been  prepared  for  its  solution.  It 
consults  its  own  reference  tables  contain- 
ing the  results  of  previous  calculations. 
The  memory  element  retains  the  many 
intermediate  results  accumulated  within 
the  machine  and  recalls  them  when  they 
are  required  in  subsequent  phases  of  the 
calculation. 

It  can  also  do  square  and  cube  roots. 

By  means  of  a  'central  nervous  system,' 
the  program  devised  by  the  scientists  for 
solution  of  a  problem  automatically 
directs  the  sequence  of  operations,  selects 
the  proper  numbers  from  the  various 
memory  units  or  from  the  reference 
tables,  directs  them  to  the  calculating 
unit,  guides  the  calculating  processes  and 
routes  the  results  back  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  memory  unit.  When  the 
desired  results  are  obtained,  the  program 
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directs  the  machine  to  record  them. 

The  machine  contains  12,500  electronic 
tubes,  21,400  relays  and  40,000  pluggable 
connections.  Its  storage  and  (memory) 
capacity  is  400,000  digits  in  tubes,  re- 
lays and  punched  tapes.  Its  reading  speed 
from  punched  tapes  is  140,000  digits  a 
minute;  from  punched  cards,  30,000  digits 
a  minute.  There  are  66  tape  reading  units 
and  two  card  reading  units. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  PLANTING 
and  exploding  tiny  atom  bombs  within 
living  human  bodies  to  wipe  out  localized 
concentrations  of  disease  has  been  raised 
by  experiments  of  that  kind  on  animals. 

The  feasibility  of  this  idea,  which  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Tobias,  assistant 
professor  of  medical  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  depends  upon 
whether  scientists  can  develop  ways  of 
controlling  the  power  of  the  explosions 
and  whether  they  can  devise  methods  of 
planting  explosive  atoms  in  the  right 
places  within  the  body. 

Dr.  Tobias  made  his  report  after  extend- 
ed experiments  in  planting  and  explod- 
ing minute  atom  bombs  in  white  mice. 

Incredibly  small  amounts  of  uranium 
235,  the  substance  used  in  the  first  two 
atom  bombs,  were  injected  into  the  mice 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Three  days  later 
the  mice  were  put  briefly  within  the 
range  of  a  neutron  beam.  The  neutrons, 
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which  act  as  detonators,  caused  the 
uranium  atoms  to  explode. 

The  neutron  beam,  which  in  this  case 
was  too  weak  to  kill  the  animals,  not  only 
detonated  the  uranium  atoms  but  also 
produced  an  ionizing  effect  on  atoms 
with  the  mouse  tissues,  resulting  in 
tissue  changes. 

AN  IMPROVED  CONTROL  DEVICE, 
the  Model  X  Chronolog,  is  said  to  re- 
sult in  increases  in  production  averaging 
better  than  10%.  The  instrument  records 
when,  for  what  cause,  and  for  how  long 
a  machine  is  idle.  The  tabulated  report 
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also  shows  the  number  of  units  produced 
(in  feet  or  in  number  of  pieces),  and  the 
production  time  required. 

The  instrument  weighs  33  pounds, 
measures  8x8x8 1/4  inches.  It  can  report- 
edly be  adapted  to  any  production  job. 
Chronolog  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  the  distri- 
butor. 


AFTER  20  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH 
by  the  International  Nickel  Co.  and 
Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  a  way  has 
been  found  to  produce  liquefied  sulphur 
dioxide  from  smelter  gases  on  a  commer- 
cially feasible  basis,  E.  H.  Lougheed, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.,  Fort  William  division, 
reported  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association's  convention. 

Designed  to  replace  elemental  sulphur, 
the  discovery  is  of  immediate  benefit  to 
the  sulphite  paper  industry. 

If  final  results  prove  practicable,  he 
said,  eastern  Canada  will  save  about  $4 
million  in  U.S.  dollars  used  now  to  pur- 
chase sulphur  for  manufacture  of  sul- 
phite and  sulphuric  acid. 

A  POTATO  HARVESTER  DEVEL- 

oped  in  England  digs,  cleans  and  sacks 
the  potatoes  in  one  operation.  At  the 
front  end  of  the  machine  a  digger  lifts 
and  cleans  the  potatoes,  which  are  car- 
ried on  a  belt  to  bags.  Stones  are  returned 
to  the  ground.  The  machine  bags  3,360 
pounds  per  hour  on  a  field  producing 
nine  long  tons  per  acre. 

AN  ELECTRIC  ROASTER  FOR 
weiners  cooks  six  in  90  seconds.  There  is 
no  heating  element,  as  the  weiners  them- 
selves act  as  conductors  for  the  electric 
current.  Their  resistance  causes  the  heat 
which  cooks  them.  To  start  the  action, 
water  and  salt  are  added  to  the  cooker. 

AIR  TRAFFIC  LANES  CAN  BE 
made  10  times  as  wide,  'stacking'  elimin- 
ated and  schedules  followed  precisely 
with  an  electronic  navigator  called  the 
B-D  Computer.  The  B  stands  for  bear- 
ing and  D  for  distance. 
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Instead  of  flying  directly  down  the 
beam,  the  pilot  sets  into  it  an  off-course 
calibration  of  5,  10  or  more  miles  to  the 
left  or  right  of  the  center  'track.'  When 
given  flight  instructions,  he  need  only 
turn  a  dial  to  the  designated  miles  off 
course.  The  device  compensates  for  wind 
variables  in  flight  and  automatically 
holds  the  plane  on  track  to  the  destina- 
tion. With  this  parallel  spacing,  10  times 
the  present  number  of  flights  can  operate 
at  the  same  level. 

The  computer's  operation  depends  on 
signals  received  from  two  radio  trans- 
mitters located  at  a  known  reference 
point.  One,  similar  to  Shoran,  gives  the 
plane's  distance  from  the  point;  the  other 
indicates  the  plane's  direction  from  it. 
Changes  from  one  ground  reference  sta- 
tion to  another  are  made  automatically 
as  the  flight  proceeds.  An  estimated-time- 
of-arrival  dial  and  a  mileage-to-destina- 
tion indicator  keep  the  pilot  constantly 
informed  of  his  progress. 

The  computer's  developer,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  likens  its  action 
to  'widening  a  single-lane  country  road 
to  a  10-lane  super-highway.' 

WORK  SPEEDS  CAN  BE  SET  ANY- 
where  from  90  r.p.m.  to  3,500  r.p.m.  on 
the  variable-speed  lathe  manufactured 
by  Harding  Bros.,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

A  large  hand  wheel  on  the  lower  left 
side  of  the  machine  works  the  variable- 
speed  mechanism.  The  rate  in  r.p.m.  is 
shown  on  a  separate  dial.  Once  the  speed 
has  been  set,  it  remains  constant  dur- 
ing operation.  If  the  electric  motor  shuts 
off,  the  handwheel  locks  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  the  speed  control. 

For  close  precision  work,  the  operator 


can  disengage  the  machine  drive  with  a 
clutch. 

The  lathe's  headstock  has  a  ball-bear- 
ing spindle  which  takes  1-inch  capacity 
collets,  6-inch  capacity  chucks.  The  mov- 
ing slide-rest  is  anchored  on  its  guides 
with  a  lock. 

All  electric  controls  are  housed  in  a 
panel  on  the  lower  left  side  of  the 
machine.  The  right  side  is  a  tool  com- 
partment. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 
shot  up  another  2.3  points  during  De- 
cember to  reach  a  peak  of  148.3  at  Jan- 
uary 2,  compared  with  146.0  at  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported.  This  makes  a  total  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  last  year— from 
January  1,  1947,  to  January  2,  1948— of 
21.3  points. 

The    bureau    said    increases    in    food, 
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home  furnishings  and  services  contribut- 
ed to  the  December  jump.  The  food 
index  during  December  moved  from  178.7 
to  182.2,  with  prices  for  butter  and  veg- 
etables accounting  for  most  of  the  in- 
crease. The  index  does  not  reflect  the 
higher  meat  prices  which  came  into 
effect  early  in  January. 

U.S.    LIVESTOCK    AND    POULTRY 

prices  rose  5%  at  wholesale  on  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  for  the 
week  ended  January  17.  Farm  prices  had 
their  sharpest  rise  in  four  months.  The 
all-commodity  index  rose  to  165.5,  the 
eleventh  straight  gain  and  a  new  record 
since  1920. 

U.S.  INVESTORS  REMAIN  CAU- 
tious.  Dow-Jones  industrial-stock  prices 
fell  on  January  21  to  the  lowest  since 
June  10. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  IN  THE 

hands  of  the  American  public  has  drop- 
ped by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  since 
Christmas,  Washington  officials  said  on 
February  2.  They  called  it  the  biggest 
drop  of  the  kind  ever  to  occur  in  so  short 
a  period. 

Government  economists  said  it  may  in- 
dicate that  rising  costs  of  living  are  forc- 
ing people  to  take  money  from  'hiding 
places' — bureau  drawers,  socks,  mattres- 
ses, etc. — for  current  spending  needs,  or 
it  may  be  only  'seasonal'  If  the  decline 
continues   through   February   it   will   be 


evidence  that  the  pinch  of  higher  living 
costs  is  the  dominant  cause  of  the  drop, 
the  economists  said. 

THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE 
U.S.  consumer's  dollar  income  fell  8% 
during  the  year,  and  consumer  expendi- 
tures were  maintained  by  a  one-third 
drop  in  the  rate  of  savings,  by  a  $3,100,- 
000,000  increase  in  consumer  credit  and 
by  withdrawing  $3,500,000,000  from  accu- 
mulated savings. 

U.S.  CORPORATE  PROFITS  BEFORE 

taxes  in  1947  were  $3,500,000,000  higher 
than  in  1943  (the  most  profitable  war 
year),  while  corporate  taxes  were  $3,100,- 
000,000  lower.  Profits  after  taxes  were 
$6,500,000,000— almost  65%— higher  in 
1947  than  in  1943. 

The  steel  industry,  with  capacity  con- 
siderably below  the  war-time  peak,  was 
earning  considerably  more.  Iron  and  steel 
profits  after  taxes  were  $323,000,000  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1947,  as  com- 
pared with  full  year  earnings  of  $204,- 
000,000  in  1943,  $194,000,000  in  1944  and 
$188,000,000  in  1945. 


Unemployment 


NEW  CASES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
recorded  among  persons  holding  unem- 
ployment insurance  increased  by  31,193 
in  December  compared  with  the  previous 
month  and  were  21,099  higher  than  in 
December,  1946,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported. 


*  AMERICA  BESTRIDES  THE  WORLD  like  a  colossus;  neither  Rome  at  the 
height  of  its  power  nor  Great  Britain  in  the  period  of  its  economic  supremacy  enjoyed 
an  influence  so  direct,  so  profound,  or  so  pervasive.  It  has  half  the  wealth  of  the 
world  today  in  its  hands,  it  has  rather  more  than  half  the  world's  productive  capacity, 
and  it  exports  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  imports.— //aro/rf  /.  Laski  in  The  Nation 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
activities,  ignoring  the  very  obvi- 
ous presence  of  pro-Fascist  organ- 
izations and  individuals. 

The  witch  hunt  has  been  a  gory 
one  and  heads  have  fallen  when- 
ever there  has  been  the  slightest 
hint  of  Communist  sympathies. 
The  methods  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee have  frequently  exceeded 
in  un-Americanism  any  of  the 
organizations  or  individuals  it 
has  presumed  to  investigate  and, 
in  many  cases,  its  victims,  direct 
or  indirect,  have  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves 
against  its  charges.  They  have 
simply  been  kicked  out  of  their 
jobs  in  both  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructing 
to  occasionally  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  recently  gave  us  this  op- 
portunity when  it  published  a 
report  from  its  London  corres- 
pondent. Said  the  Monitor: 

'A  terse  "No,  Sir,"  spoken  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  symbolizes  Brit- 
ain's attitude  toward  the  stellar 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  It  was  spoken  in 
answer  to  a  request  of  Sir  Wal- 


dron  Smithers,  right-wing  Tory, 
for  a  similar  committee  on  un- 
British  activities  to  be  organized 
here.  The  congressional  commit- 
tee hearings  are  being  widely  re- 
ported and  are  the  subject  of 
much  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
average  newspaper  reader  here, 
almost  all  of  it  disapproving.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  calls  it  "an 
astonishing  mixture  of  intoler- 
ance, bigotry  and  sheer  silliness." 
The  liberal  News- Chronicle  says: 
"The  publicity  may  have  its  value. 
The  reports  of  these  incidents 
may  bring  it  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  most  un- 
American  feature  of  their  con- 
tinent is  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  By  tolerat- 
ing its  methods  and  its  aims,  by 
loosing  the  hunting  hounds  to  bay 
at  frightened  civil  servants,  by 
restricting  the  movements  of 
Communist  journalists  in  the 
United  States,  Americans  them- 
selves are  practicing  these  very 
evils  of  which  they  accuse  the 
Kremlin  and  its  satellites.  These 
affairs  are  America's  business,  of 
course.  But  her  friends  cannot 
watch  without  regret  such  lapses 
from  the  standpoint  of  toleration 
which  are  really  nowhere  valued 
more  highly  than  in  America."  ' 
Sometimes  our  hysteria  reaches 
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such  heights  as  to  appear  ludi- 
crous. Many  of  you  will  no  doubt 
remember  that  about  the  middle 
of  1947,  Victor  A.  Kravchenko, 
allegedly  a  former  Russian  Com- 
munist and  official  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  'every  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Government  could 
be  regarded  as  an  economic  and 
political  spy.'  This  'news'  was 
splashed  across  the  front  pages  of 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  was  regarded  as 
something  sensational. 

But  why  should  it  be?  If  we 
had  been  in  any  condition  to 
think,  we  would  have  realized 
that  this  was  quite  natural  and 
would  have  probably  asked:  'So 
what?'  Isn't  that  exactly  why  em- 
bassies are  established  and  main- 
tained? Does  any  nation  main- 
tain diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ices for  fun?  Or  just  to  be  good 
neighbors? 

We  ourselves  regard  our  con- 
sular offices  as  important  'listen- 
ing posts'  and  openly  refer  to 
them  as  such  and  do  not  we  our- 
selves gather  economic  and  pol- 
itical intelligence?  Yes,  and  mili- 
tary intelligence,  too?  If  we  do 
not,  then  the  American  people 
had  better  demand  a  complete 
overhaul  of  these  vital  functions 


or  our  State  Department  since 
they  are  not  fulfilling  their  in- 
tended purpose.  In  the  past,  many 
important  State  secrets  have  been 
unearthed  by  our  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  and  for- 
warded to  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment. 

When  we  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing — a  common  practice  with 
every  alert  government  —  is  it 
wrong  for  other  nations  to  do  the 
same?  So  why  should  Mr.  Krav- 
chenko's  'revelations'  be  consid- 
ered so  sensational?  It  can  be 
assumed  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  FBI  have  the  situation 
well  in  hand  and  it  is  probable 
that  our  counter-espionage  sys- 
tem  is   functioning   satisfactorily. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  legis- 
lators concern  themselves  only 
with  the  activities  of  the  'leftist' 
element  in  our  midst.  What  about 
the  'rightists' — the  Fascists — the 
reactionaries?  Do  not  they  also 
rate  investigation?  On  October  3, 
1947,  the  International  News 
Service  reported: 

'Representative  McDowell  said 
today  that  a  six-month  investiga- 
tion of  Fascism  in  the  United 
States  has  uncovered  no  evidence 
that  would  indicate  it  poses  a 
threat  to  the  nation.  The  chair- 
man of  the  House  Un-American 
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Activities  Sub-Committee  on  Fas- 
cism declared  in  an  interview  that 
"We  have  some  potential  Fascists 
here  if  they  could  get  going." 
However,  he  added,  these  "poten- 
tial Fascists"  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  serious  amount  of  money  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  a 
real  threat  to  democratic  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell stated:  "So  far  as  the 
business  of  seizing  the  government 
is  concerned,  there's  no  evidence 
I  have  found  to  justify  serious 
alarm." ' 

Representative  McDowell  either 
does  not  know  what  constitutes 
Fascism  or  he  took  care  not  to 
look  in  the  right  places.  One  does 
not  look  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Big  Business  with  impunity. 
The  real  Fascists  do  not  need 
money — they  already  control 
vast  sums. 

Fascism  is  not  found  only  in 
the  little  'front'  organizations.  It 
is  not  exemplified  only  by  racism, 
anti-Semitism  and  other  evidences 
of  organized  hate.  Fascism  goes 
much  deeper  than  these  surface 
manifestations. 

It  is  a  three-way  conspiracy  be- 
tween business,  politics  and  cleri- 
calism for  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  The  bulk  of  the  wealth 
and  power  passes  into  the  hands 


of  the  Unholy  Three  and  social 
change  is  prevented. 

The  elements  that  lead  to  Fas- 
cism are  present  in  our  Price  Sys- 
tem societjr  just  as  they  were  pre- 
sent in  the  Price  System  societies 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Spain.  We  fought  a  bloody  war 
supposedly  to  rid  the  world  of 
this  menace,  yet  today  our  gov- 
ernment actively  supports  the 
Fascist  government  of  Argentina 
and  tolerates  the  Fascist  regime 
of  Franco  Spain.  During  his  re- 
cent 'goodwill'  visit  to  Brazil, 
President  Truman  presented  Bra- 
zilian President  Dutra  with  the 
Order  of  Merit — a  gesture  that 
aroused  resentment  in  many  Bra- 
zilians because  of  their  presi- 
dent's leanings  towards  the  ex- 
treme right. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  North 
America  today  faces  grave  prob- 
lems, yet  why  should  we  look  to 
such  foreign  ideologies  as  Com- 
munism or  Fascism  for  their  solu- 
tion? These  have  their  roots  in 
the  hand  tool  and  himian  toil 
scarcity  economics  of  the  old 
world  and  have  no  relation  to  the 
problems  that  face  North  Ameri- 
cans and  they  offer  no  solution. 

Too  many  North  Americans  do 
not  realize  the  nature  of  the 
problems  that  face  us — problems 
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that  are  endemic  to  this  Contin- 
ent and  which  have  come  upon 
us  as  a  result  of  conditions  that 
have  never  existed  before — either 
here  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
They  are  problems  that  cannot 
arise  in  any  area  in  the  world  but 
the  North  American  Continent 
because  they  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  combination  of  low  popu- 
lation density,  a  high  proportion 
of  natural  resources  and  the  ad- 
vanced technology  that  charac- 
terizes this  area  alone.  The  com- 
bination has  brought  the  people 
of  this  Continent  to  the  threshold 
of  an  economy  of  abundance 
equipped  only  with  the  mechan- 
ism for  operating  an  economy  of 
of  scarcity.  From  this  condition 
arises  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  face  us  today. 

The  Continent  of  North  Am- 
erica is  in  an  unique  position. 
Blessed  with  an  overwhelming 
abundance  of  all  natural  resources 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  of  living,  and  hav- 
ing developed  and  installed  an 
amazing  array  of  high-speed,  auto- 
matic machines  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  into 
various  use  forms,  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  everjrthing  we 
need   or    desire.     But   automatic 


machines  require  very  few  work- 
ers in  their  operation  and  so 
we  have  found  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  this  abundance  with- 
out" the  extensive  use  of  human 
labor  upon  which  the  functioning 
of  a  Price  System  depends.  For 
it  is  upon  this  use  of  human  labor 
that  distribution  of  purchasing 
power  is  based.  And  it  is  this  dis- 
tribution of  purchasing  power 
that  regulates  our  consumption 
of  the  products  of  industry. 

We  are  attempting  to  fit  those 
displaced  by  the  machine  into  the 
distributive  system  or  in  service 
industries,  but  this  has  only 
served  to  divide  up  the  available 
means  of  livelihood  in  these  in- 
dustries so  that  the  standard  of 
living  among  workers  in  the  dis- 
tributive and  service  functions 
has  tended  to  decline.  Operators 
of  little  businesses  have  had  to 
divide  up  the  'take'  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  competitors, 
while  those  displaced  from  the 
higher-paid  industrial  brackets 
and  forced  into  the  white-collar 
ranks  have  increased  the  com- 
petition for  jobs  in  that  field  and 
have  thus  tended  to  keep  salaries 
low.  And  so  we  find  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  that  are 
considered  prosperous,  fully 
three  -  fourths  of  North  American 
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families  are  barely  able  to  'get 
by,'  while  social  service  and  relief 
work  is  considered  a  permanent 
career.  The  November  28  issue  of 
the  United  States  News  revealed 
the  fact  that  of  an  18%  increase 
in  state  government  workers  be- 
tween April,  1946,  and  April, 
1947,  the  greater  part  has  been  in 
the  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  employ- 
ment agencies. 

And  so,  as  we  increase  the  use 
of  automatic,  power-drive  machin- 
ery in  the  production  of  the 
myriad  things  we  need  in  our 
daily  lives,  we  not  only  increase 
the  possibility  of  abundance  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  consume  but 
we  do  it  with  constantly  fewer 
workers. 

Since  our  economy  was  not  in- 
tended to  distribute  abundance 
we  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
production  or  withhold  it  from  the 
market  in  order  to  support  prices, 
and  this  is  a  process  which,  if  we 
attempt  to  maintain  this  Price 
System,  will  cost  us  increasingly 
large  sums  of  money  each  year. 
Our  present  system  of  subsidies, 
applying  to  almost  the  entire  field 
of  industry  in  one  way  or  another, 
will  have  to  be  extended  as  time 
goes  on. 

We   find   ourselves   faced  with 


the  urgent  necessity  of  adopting 
a  new  form  of  society  on  this 
Continent.  Our  industrial  system 
must  be  organized  into  functional 
sequences  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing,  in  abundance,  all  the 
things  the  people  of  this  Contin- 
ent require.  Our  distribution  sys- 
tem must  be  designed  so  that  we 
can  distribute  that  abundance, 
without  price,  to  every  citizen 
who    cares    to    make    use    of    it. 

To  solve  her  problems  North 
America  cannot  turn  either  to 
the  Communism  of  the  left  or  the 
Fascism  of  the  right  since  either 
way  offers  only  a  variation  of  our 
own  Price  System.  Only  one  other 
choice  remains:  the  adoption  of 
this  new  form  of  society  based 
upon  the  technology  of  this  area 
— a  scientific  form  of  society  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  our 
own  peculiar  needs. 

Therefore,  Technocracy  states, 
that  our  path  can  lie  only  straight 
ahead  into  this  New  America — 
into  a  technological  society,  scien- 
tifically operated,  that  can  pro- 
vide security,  abundance  and 
peace  for  all  North  Americans. 
The  choice  of  any  other  path  can 
bring  only  disaster  and  social 
chaos.  Which  shall  it  be.  North 
Americans?  The  choice  is  yours. 
— Leslie  Bounds 
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The  PTA  and  the  Price  System 


The  PTA  is  one  of  many  hundreds  of  bodies  seeking  to  correct  the 
rotten  parts  of  our  society  without  tackling  the  cause.  Many  organ- 
izations are  working  honestly  and  sincerely  to  chop  off  the  rotten 
limbs  of  our  society  and  at  the  same  time  are  throwing  water  and 
fertilizer  on  the  roots  to  unintentionally  grow  still  more  diseased 
branches. 


'T'HE  first  thing  I  saw  when  I 
■^  picked  up  the  daily  paper  the 
other  night  was  a  report  from 
Victoria  stating  that  a  delegation 
from  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion of  B.C.  waited  on  the  At- 
torney-General to  enlist  his  sup- 
port in  an  all-out  war  on  sala- 
cious pulp  and  'rotten'  comic 
magazines. 

I  have  never  joined  the  PTA. 
Not  that  I  disagree  with  their 
aims,  for  they  are  most  worthy. 
But  they  are  one  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  bodies  seeking  to  correct 
the  rotten  parts  of  our  society 
without  tackling  the  cause.  Many 
organizations  are  working  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  to  chop  off  the 
rotten  limbs  of  our  society  and  at 
the  same  time  are  throwing  water 
and  fertilizer  on  the  roots  to  un- 
intentionally grow  still  more  dis- 
eased branches.  For  in  a  society 
in  which  the  basic  law  makes  it 
necessary  to  chisel  a  living  at  the 
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expense  of  other  individuals,  the 
tendency  must  be  to  chisel  wher- 
ever the  chiseling  is  good. 

Investigation  would  undoubt- 
edly reveal  that  a  good  percen- 
tage of  people  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of 
pulp  magazines  are  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  are  gaining  by  their 
manufacture  and  distribution  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  who  would 
not  care  to  look  too  deeply  into 
the  matter  for  fear  of  disturbing 
themselves.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
paper  or  its  components  are  made 
by  the  God-fearing  citizens  of 
Powell  River,  yet  nobody  seems 
alarmed  about  it.  It  is  a  custom 
in  our  society  to  point  a  finger  at 
another  individual  or  group  and 
place  the  blame  there.  Which,  of 
course,  is  an  easy  way  to  peace 
of  mind;  but  it  solves  nothing. 

So  long  as  the  PTA  or  any 
other  organization  upholds  the 
tradition  of  scarcity  in  a  land  of 
abundance,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly,   they    are   in   effect   up- 
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holding  its  putrid  by-products.  In 
a  society  which  demands  that  the 
individual  make  a  living  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  human  instinct  will 
lead  the  individual  to  do  just  that. 
If  laws  were  passed  to  prohibit 
all  the  dirty  practices  going  on  in 
our  country  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, very  few  of  us  would  be 
making  a  living  today.  Yet 
strangely  enough,  every  single 
person  has  a  perfectly  plausible 
excuse  for  doing  what  he  does 
for  a  living,  which  automatically 
cleanses  his  soul.  Usually  it  is, 
^If  I  didn't  do  it,  someone  else 
would.' 

I  said  that  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  PTA.  I  say  that  its  aims  and 
objects  and  the  actual  work  it 
does  in  education  are  the  finest 
of  any  body  struggling  to  operate 
by  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the 
Price  System.  Personally  I  prefer 
to  apply  my  energy  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  cause  of  all  neces- 
sity for  the  individual  to  make  his 
living  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow- 
man.  Science  holds  the  proof  that 
this  is  possible,  but  people  are  too 
busy  at  present  placing  props 
under  the  Price  System  to  spare 
the  time  to  investigate  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  science  is  correct. 

The  laws  of  science  are  the  laws 
of  nature.  If  they  were  not,  no- 


thing scientific  would  operate  in 
the  natural  world.  That  every- 
thing produced  by  extraneous 
energy  was  developed  by  scienti- 
fic means  is  abundant  proof  that 
science  is  more  correct  than  any 
other  body,  either  in  prediction 
or  operation. 

When  science  states  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  engage  in  myriad 
malpractices  in  order  to  distri- 
bute the  goods  and  services  in 
North  America,  it  deserves  in- 
vestigation by  all  thinking  indivi- 
duals and  bodies.  Nothing  worthy 
of  an  intelligent  people  can  be 
forced  by  arbitrary  law.  Enlight- 
enment by  education  is  the  only 
m.eans  of  promoting  spontaneous 
desire  to  eliminate  the  offensive 
methods  of  trading  on  human 
weakness.  In  its  program  the 
PTA  is  partly  correct.  But  while 
they  are  working  to  eliminate 
what  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
worst  sores  in  our  society,  others 
go  on  and  on. 

Technocracy,  the  spokesman  for 
science  in  the  social  field,  has  long 
since  pointed  out  to  all  organiza- 
tions that  by  completely  re- 
designing our  social  system  by 
scientific  means,  most  of  the  ob- 
jectionable practices  which  they 
seek  to  eliminate  one  by  one  will 
disappear.  — Ed  McBumie 
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Army  of  Lobbyists  Rule  Washington 

Lobbying  in  its  official  and  unofficial  varieties  ranks  easily  as  a  'Bis 
Business'  in  Americas  capital  Just  about  every  special  interest  in 
the  country  is  well  represented.  Government  -  by  -  lobby  has  now 
reached^  such  great  proportions  as  almost  to  drown  out  the  voice  of 
the  ordinary  people. 


T  IKE  Topsy,  the  army  of  lob- 
^  byists  in  Washington  is  grow- 
ing with  each  session  of  Congress. 
In  December,  the  total  number 
registered  under  the  terms  of  the 
Lobby  Regulation  Act  enacted  a 
year  ago  reached  the  1,000  mark. 
Thus,  there  are  almost  twice  as 
many  admitted  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington as  there  are  members  of 
Congress. 

But  that  hardly  tells  the  whole 
story.  There  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  confine  their  lobby- 
ing to  government  departments, 
and  since  they  don't  directly  seek 
to  actuate  legislation,  they  need 
not  register. 

There  are  also  'fixers'  galore 
who  operate  in  devious  ways,  and 
there  are  many  high-toned  and 
high-paid  Washington  lawyers 
who  don't  appear  before  congres- 
sional committees,  but  who  exer- 
cise the  kind  of  deft  and  astute 
influence  that  differs  little  from 
the  blunter  forms  of  lobbying. 
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Thus,  lobbying  in  its  official 
and  unofficial  varieties  ranks 
easily  as  a  'Big  Business'  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

Just  about  the  biggest  and  high- 
est-paid of  the  hordes  of  lobby- 
ists are  those  of  the  Power  Trust, 
the  railroads,  the  realtors,  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  natural  gas  inter- 
ests and  the  so-called  National 
Tax  Equahty  Association.  The 
latter  spearheads  the  campaign 
against  cooperatives. 

While  each  lobby  has  its  own 
special  axe  to  grind,  there's  a 
good  deal  of  collaboration  when 
it  comes  to  putting  over  anti- 
labor  legislation  or  fighting  for 
lower  taxes  for  the  rich.  On  such 
issues,  many  of  the  lobbyists  work 
hand  in  glove. 

For  instance,  the  NAM  lobby- 
ists had  a  major  hand  in  drafting 
and  promoting  the  Taft-Hartley 
'slave  labor'  law,  but  a  lot  of  other 
outfits  joined  them  to  help  whisk 
that  measure  through  Congress. 
Traditionally  the  Power  Trust 
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has  been  one  of  the  biggest  spend- 
ers in  the  lobbying  field.  That 
appears  to  be  still  true.  Top  sal- 
ary among  the  registered  lobby- 
ists goes  to  Purcell  L.  Smith,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Elec- 
tric Companies.  He  gets  $65,000 
a  year,  plus  expenses. 

Another  Power  Trust  lobbyist 
is  in  Number  2  place.  He  is 
Stephen  M.  Walters,  who  lists  his 
income  as  $50,000,  received  partly 
from  the  NAEC  and  partly  from 
13    individual    utility    companies. 

The  NAEC  has  a  flock  of  other 
registered  lobbyists  and  lawyers 
in  the  capital,  all  of  them  hand- 
somely paid.  At  the  last  regular 
session  of  Congress,  the  NAEC 
recorded  its  outlays  at  over  $190,- 
000. 

That's  not  the  whole  picture. 
Many  private  utilities  also  have 
their  own  Washington  'represen- 
tatives.' For  instance,  the  big 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  a  battery  of  high  -  powered 
agents  in  the  capital.  All  told,  the 
power  lobby  undoubtedly  spends 
a  half  million  dollars  each  session 
of  Congress. 

The  Railroad  Lobby  is  no  piker 
either.  Its  chief  front  man  is  J. 
Carter  Fort,  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  who  gets 
$40,000     a     year     and     expenses. 


Many  individual  carriers  also 
maintain  registered  lobbyists  in 
Washington.  All  told,  there  are 
dozens  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  'Iron  Horse.' 

The  rail  lobby  list  also  includes 
such  false-face  railroad  propa- 
ganda outfits  as  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America.  Its 
chief  lobbyist  is  Donald  D.  Conn, 
who  draws  a  salary  of  $20,000, 
plus  $8,000  in  expenses. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  of  all  is 
the  lobby  maintained  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. It  has  a  little  'army'  of  Wash- 
ington representatives  —  among 
them,  Walter  Camblin,  Jr.,  at 
$25,000  a  year;  Samuel  Bledsoe, 
at  $18,000;  R.  T.  Compton,  at  $15,- 
000  and  others  at  somewhat  lesser 
salaries,  but  all  with  comfortable 
expense  accounts. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the 
NAM  factotums  sat  in  with  the 
congressional  framers  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  practically  wrote 
the  whole  law. 

For  gall  and  ruthlessness  the 
Real  Estate  Lobby  undoubtedly 
should  get  the  prize.  It  is  led  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  but  lined  up  with 
it  are  such  outfits  as  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders 
and    the    United    States    Savings 
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and  Loan  League.  This  lobby  has 
blocked  all  efforts  to  put  through 
the  Wagner-Taft-Ellender  long- 
range  housing  bill,  as  well  as  other 
measures  designed  to  ease  the 
housing  shortage  and  bring  costs 
of  homes  within  reach  of  those 
who  need  shelter.  It  has  also  con- 
ducted a  violent  campaign  to 
wreck  rent  controls. 

So  shocking  has  been  its  acti- 
vities that  President  Truman  last 
summer,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, accused  it  of  a  'ruthless  dis- 
regard of  the  public  welfare.' 

'It  is  intolerable  that  this  lobby 
should  be  permitted  by  its  brazen 
operations  to  block  programs  so 
essential  to  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens,' Truman  said.  'Nothing 
could  be  more  clearly  subversive 
of  representative  government.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  make  a  full 
investigation  of  the  activities  of 
this  selfish  and  short  -  sighted 
group.' 

A  particularly  illuminating  ex- 
pose of  the  Real  Estate  Lobby 
appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  ultra-conservative  Ameri- 
can magazine,  written  by  Nathan 
Strauss,  former  administrator  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Auth- 
ority. 

'For  two  years  the  House  Bank- 
ing   Committee     (which    handles 
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housing  legislation)  has  bottled 
up  every  housing  proposal  that 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  Real 
Estate  Lobby,  while  tumbUng 
over  itself  to  endorse  everything 
the  Real  Estate  Lobby  liked,' 
Strauss  pointed  out. 

'The  harsh  fact  is  that  our  hous- 
ing "policy"  in  Congress,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  shaped 
largely  by  the  Real  Estate  Lobby. 

'Almost  any  day  that  Congress 
is  in  session  you  can  find  at  least 
25  real  estate  lobbyists  scurrying 
about  Capitol  Hill  making  "con- 
tacts." And  that  is  counting  only 
those  who  have  officially  admit- 
ted they  are  lobbyists,  by  regis- 
tering. 

*The  actual  paid  staffs  of  the 
Real  Estate  Lobby  in  Washington 
run  into  hundreds. 

'The  most  famous  member  of 
the  Real  Estate  Lobby  is  not  even 
registered  as  a  lobbyist.  He  is 
Herbert  U.  Nelson,  spokesman  for 
the  37,000  realtors  in  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Nelson  has  a  Washington  staff  of 
28,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars at  his  disposal,  and  has  five 
registered  lobbyists  working 
under  his  direction. 

'While  Nelson  holds  the  spot- 
light, the  industry's  most  influ- 
ential lobbyist  is  Morton  Bodfish, 
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a  crony  of  many  key  Congress- 
men. Bodfish  is  paid  by  the  3,600 
buildings  or  savings  and  loan 
associations  affiliated  with  the 
U.S.   Savings   and   Loan   League. 

'Last  year,  at  the  peak  of  the 
lobby's  battle  to  get  the  legisla- 
tion it  wanted,  Bodfish  staged  a 
gala  hotel  banquet  which  drew  so 
many  Congressmen  that  it  took 
Bodfish  45  minutes  to  introduce 
them  all ! 

'The  third  member  of  the  Big 
Three  of  the  Washington  Lobby 
is  Frank  W.  Cortright,  who  speaks 
for  the  10,000  major  homebuild- 
ing  contractors  affihated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  He  has  elaborate  offices 
in  Washington. 

'There  are  dozens  of  other 
registered  realty  lobbyists.  Here 
are  some  of  the  leading  outfits 
that  sponsor  them:  National  Home 
and  Property  Owners  Founda- 
tion, National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association,  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, National  Apartment  Owners 
Association,  National  Association 
of  Housing  Manufacturers,  Home 
Owners  Protecting  League,  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  Am- 
erica and  Building  Products  In- 
stitute.' 

Another  lushly-financed  lobby 
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that  has  its  tentacles  spread  out 
over  Washington  and  the  country 
is  the  miscalled  'National  Tax 
Equality  Association,'  which 
under  the  slogan  of  'equalizing 
taxes'  is  seeking  legislation  to 
crush  the  fast-growing  coopera- 
tive movement.  The  amount  of 
propaganda  it  has  poured  out  has 
been  enormous. 

An  examination  of  the  lobby 
registrations  shows  Washington  is 
infested  not  only  with  lobbyists 
on  the  direct  NTEA  payroll,  but 
with  scores  of  others  representing 
state  units  of  the  association,  and 
many  others  who  operate  under 
the  smokescreen  of  'small  busi- 
ness' organizations.  They  hold 
forth  in  the  city's  swankiest 
hotels. 

On  top  of  that,  the  NTEA  em- 
ploys a  crew  of  high-powered 
press  agents,  operating  under  the 
name  of  Vernon  Scott  and  Loring 
A.  Schuler,  'organizers  and  coun- 
selors.' The  Scott  and  Schuler 
outfit  has  been  holding  forth  in  a 
super  de  luxe  suite  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington,  and  from 
there,  doing  the  'practical  work' 
for  the  NTEA.  That  'practical 
work'  is  understood  to  consist  of 
royal  entertainment  for  members 
of  Congress  to  sell  them  the 
NTEA  'line.' 
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How  can  the  NTEA  operate  so 
lavishly?  The  answer  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  organ- 
ization has  been  recognized  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  as 
an  'educational'  association.  Thus, 
contributions  to  it  are  tax-exempt. 
That's  an  incentive  for  rich  busi- 
ness men  to  make  liberal  dona- 
tions, since  they  can  deduct  that 
from  their  tax  liabilities  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  Government 
is    subsidizing   the   NTEA.   What 


the  Government  loses  in  taxes 
under  this  setup,  the  taxpayers 
must  make  up. 

To  list  all  the  other  elaborate 
lobbies  functioning  in  Washing- 
ton would  take  space  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  just  about  every 
special  interest  in  this  country  is 
well  represented.  Government-by- 
lobby  has  now  reached  such 
great  proportions  as  almost  to 
drown  out  the  voice  of  the  ordin- 
ary people.  — Ruben  Levin 


'k  WASHINGTON. — America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  unlimited  resources.  Now 
there  must  be  'full  and  wise'  use  of  every  ounce  of  remaining  resources  for  military 
and  economic  security,  Secretary  of  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  said  recently. 

In  his  department's  annual  report,  Krug  said  the  federal  government  must  finance 
most  of  the  big  program  required  to  conserve  and  develop  natural  resources.  The  costs 
are  'beyond  the  normal  financial  ability  of  private  enterprise,'  he  said. 

Stressing  the  need  for  expanding  fuel,  mineral,  power  and  food  base,  Krug  said, 
'We  have  a  long  way  to  go'  just  to  repair  the  damage  of  'past  wanton  exploitation,' 

Oil  is  the  'gravest  problem,'  he  said.  But  there  are  also  'sharp  and  dangerous 
deficiencies'  in  industrial  minerals  and  an  'increasingly  short  supply'  of  metallurgical 
coal  for  steel  production. 

Unless  electrical  power  output  is  increased,  industrial  expansion  'will  be  seriously 
and  irretrievably  bottlenecked,'  Krug  said.  — Associated  Press 

]Ar  WASHINGTON. — Chairman  Brewster  (R-Me.)  of  the  Senate  war  investigating 
committee  charged  'lan  oil  gang  of  at  least  a  dozen  top  men'  held  positions  high  in 
the  State,  Army  and  Navy  department  during  the  war  through  which  'they  furthered 
or  attempted  to  further  the  interests'  of  private  oil  companies. 

Brewster  named  only  one,  Max  W.  Thornburg,  special  assistant  to  the  under- 
secretary of  state  from  1941  to  1943,  as  the  committee  brought  out  that  many  of 
the  oil  men  in  government  service  continued  to  draw  high  salaries  from  private  con- 
cerns while  in  federal  jobs.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

WASHINGTON. — Denouncing  the  shipment  of  140  million  barrels  of  oil  to  foreign 
countries  in  1947  when  serious  oil  shortages  exist  at  home.  Chairman  Welch  (R.  Cal.), 
Di  the  house  public  lands  committee,  declared  domestic  oil  reserves  'would  be  ex- 
hausted in  10  years.' 

'We  are  using  up  our  oil  reserves  of  20  billion  barrels  at  the  rate  of  2  billion 
barrels  a  year  and  no  one  is  doing  anything  about  it,'  Welch  asserted.  'In  ten  years, 
there  will  be  no  oil  reserve  in  this  country.  Continued  shipments  in  vast  quantities 
abroad  cannot  continue  under  these  circumstances.'  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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Lost  Generation 


Results  of  a  survey  of  Vancouver  hostels  and  relief  agencies,  provin- 
cial crime  tendencies  and  the  employment  problem,  point  to  what 
some  see  as  a  return  to  the  strife-ridden  conditions  of  the  thirties. 
Here  is  the  new  'lost  generation.' 


n  POSTWAR  potential  'lost 
^^  generation'  of  youthful 
vagrants,  unemployed  and  pov- 
erty-stricken, is  descending  on 
Vancouver  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada, swamping  social  service 
hostels  and  laying  the  seeds  of 
future  crime  waves. 

Estimates  place  current  arrivals 
at  'hundreds  each  week,'  taxing 
city  facilities,  already  burdened 
by  peak  seasonal  unemployment. 

Results  of  a  survey  of  city 
hostels  and  relief  agencies,  prov- 
incial crime  tendencies  and  the 
employment  problem,  point  to 
what  some  see  as  a  return  to 
strife-ridden  conditions  of  the 
thirties  and  the  need  for  new 
social  measures. 

Crowding  of  rehef  facilities  is 
forcing  hundreds  of  teen  -  age 
vagrants  into  hotel  lobbies,  box- 
cars, pool-rooms,  lavatories  and 
dock  structures  for  night  shelter, 
while  their  days  are  spent  'mak- 
ing the  rounds'   of  agencies   dis- 


Condensed  from 
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pensing   free    meals    and   clothes. 

Typical  of  numerous  cases  of 
16  to  20-year-old  misfits  is  that  of 
an  18-year-old  youth  who  had  not 
slept  in  a  bed  for  the  past  month. 

Their  stories  reflect  the  lure  of 
high  wages,  plentiful  jobs  and  a 
mild  climate,  glamorized  by  ad- 
vertising, war  veteran  word-of- 
mouth  recommendations  and  the 
boom  of  Pacific  Coast  industrial 
expansion  heard  across  the  Dom- 
inion. 

One  large  hostel  caring  for 
arrivals  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
up  to  a  week,  is  accommodating 
vagrants  on  chairs,  couches  and 
floors  after  its  150-bed  capacity  is 
filled  nightly,  and  up  to  50  apph- 
cants  are  turned  away. 

Other  welfare  agencies  dispens- 
ing meal  tickets  and  clothing  have 
been  forced  to  limit  hours  sever- 
ely in  order  to  handle  increasing 
numbers  of  callers. 

Reason  behind  the  developing 
financial  difficulties  of  the  youths 
is  cited  by  authorities  as  drying- 
up    of    unemployment    insurance 
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and  veteran  benefits  in  the  past 
year.  The  problem  is  becoming 
acute  as  cyclical  employment 
shortages  develop. 

Many  of  the  job-seekers,  as 
young  as  14,  have  made  their  way 
to  the  coast  by  riding  freight 
trains,  some  from  as  far  east  as 
New  Brunswick. 

Many  have  left  behind  homes 
wrecked  by  parental  neglect, 
while  others — who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  movement — are  runaways 
from  normal  home  and  social  sur- 
roundings which  lacked  the  war- 
bred  tempo  of  easy  money  and 
adventure. 

Still  others,  a  substantial  and 
increasing  element,  secure  during 
the  war  years  in  army  environ- 
ment which  lacked  civilian  life  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  competition 
of  peacetime  employment,  are 
left  with  little  formal  education 
and  a  complex  psychological  ad- 
justment problem  expressed  in  a 
relentless  compulsion  to  *niove  on.' 


Illustrative  of  the  danger  de- 
veloping in  the  situation  is  a  com- 
ment by  Dr.  Andrew  Roddan, 
city  church  leader  and  director  of 
a  welfare  bureau  dispensing  food 
and  clothing  to  vagrants: 

'I  am  convinced  that  these 
young  men  are  forming  habits 
now  that  will  last  them  through- 
out their  lives. 

'They  are  becoming  permanent 
drifters,  without  friends  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  are  shaping  up 
into  a  new  body  of  postwar  dere- 
licts, examples  of  which  are  al- 
ready found  in  prisons,  convicted 
on  dope  and  petty  theft  charges.' 

Many  are  not  registered  at  gov- 
ernment offices  and  are  therefore 
not  considered  in  unemployment 
analyses. 

Job  seekers  registered  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  in 
the  city  totalled  15,000  to  January 
15  with  about  1,500  vacancies 
available.  — Doug  Thorbum 


i^  OTTAWA. — It  smells  like  meat.  It  even  looks  like  meat.  But  this  new  substance 
which  will  be  appearing  on  grocery  store  shelves  is  made  of  milk. 

What's  it  called?  Taste  it  and  you  can  name  it.  As  several  food  experts  dug 
tentative  forks  into  it  at  a  luncheon,  one  said  ' — like  chicken,'  another  muttered 
' — innocuous.'   But  whatever  their  reaction  they  all  cleaned  their  plates. 

Their  host,  James  Pearson,  Hamilton,  food  chemist,  said  he  had  thought  of  call- 
ing the  product  'Sure  Food,'  after  Dr.  Barnet  Sure  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
who  invented  the  meatless  meat  about  three  months  ago. 

Canada  will  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  new  product,  a  composition  of  powdered 
skim  milk,  defatted  soya  bean  meal,  brewer's  yeast  and  cracked  whole  wheat  flour. 
It  'compares  favorably'  on  a  weight  basis  with  lean  meat  in  proteins. — Canadian  Press 
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lotes  on  the  Sews 

You  smokers  who  now  pay 
more  for  your  cigarettes  may 
enjoy  hearing  that  profits  of  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  in  1946  were 
$6,265,707.00  as  compared  to  a 
mere  $4,782,162.00  in  1945.  We 
take  these  figures  from  one  of  the 
columnists  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
On  the  same  page,  the  editor 
gives  him  a  slap  on  the  wrist  for 
some  of  his  implications  of  swol- 
len profits  of  big  business,  etc.  It 
appears  their  admonition  to  the 
columnist,  by  his  own  statement, 
was  to  'entertain  the  people,  not 
educate  them.'  While  they  like  to 
claim  broad-mindedness  about  a 
man's  'right  of  free  speech,'  it  just 
isn't  cricket  to  enlighten  the  suck- 
ers too  much  about  the  chiseling 
tendencies  becoming  all-too-ap- 
parent. They  realize  that  nothing 
would  be  more  damning  to  their 

operation  than  education ! 
*       *       * 

The  Vancouver  Sun  blandly  an- 
nounced recently  that  'Vancou- 
ver women  are  lined  up  100% 
behind  Canada's  austerity  pro- 
gram.' (Even  if  they  overlooked 
a  few  of  us.)  It  quotes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Consumers  as  saying:   'If  the 
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measure  is  for  the  good  of  for- 
eign trade  ...  we  women  cer- 
tainly aren't  going  to  quibble  . .  . 
Anything  is  better  than  letting 
our  dollar  sink  out  of  sight'  This 
does  seem  to  hit  an  all-time  low 
in  moronic  obeisance  to  the  'sta- 
tus woe.'  Purchasing  power, 
health,  education,  homes  and 
human  lives  may  sink,  but  to  the 
last  ditch  we  will  fight  to  main- 
tain the  dear  old  dollar — even  in 
someone  else's  pocket ! 
*       *       * 

A  despatch  from  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  quotes  an  Episcopal  Bishop 
as  saying  that  the  Navajo  Indians 
there  may  resort  to  plunder  this 
winter,  if  adequate  relief  is  not 
forthcoming.  Our  leaders  (?)  are 
too  busy  trying  to  find  far-off  re- 
cipients for  our  abundance  to 
notice  the  starving  Americans.  If 
the  Indians  turn  to  violence  they 
will  be  no  smarter  than  those  who 
go  on  strike  to  secure  a  pittance, 
instead  of  demanding  a  distribu- 
tion of  abundance.  Perhaps  the 
Indians  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  abundance  does  exist,  for 
them  and  all  the  rest  of  the  North 
American  people.  Technocracy 
certainly  includes  them  in  its  de- 
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sign  for  a  high  standard  of  Uving, 
and  we  suggest  that  they  put 
down  the  tomahawk  and  investi- 
gate ! 

H:  ^  H( 

Marquis  Childs,  in  an  article  re- 
printed in  the  Vancouver  Sun,  ex- 
presses fears  that  'the  menace  of 
depression  is  real.'  He  saj^s  that 
'inflated  prices  conceal  for  the 
present  the  true  picture,'  but  he 
doesn't  present  the  'true  picture' 
either.  He  states  that  retail  sales, 
in  terms  of  dollars,  are  up  5%, 
but  in  terms  of  consumers'  units 
they  are  down  17%.  He  ends  the 
article  by  saying,  'You  would 
think  that,  having  done  so  much 
and  come  so  far  the  American 
people  could  find  the  answer  to 
the  terrible  dilemma  that  is  now 
right  on  the  doorstep.'  How  cor- 
rect you  are,  Mr.  Childs!  Many 
Americans  (and  Canadians)  are 
finding  the  answer,  and  when 
they  can  bring  these  facts  before 
enough  others  who  are  mentally 
awake,  they  too  will  find  that 
Technocracy  alone  has  the  an- 
swer, and  Technocrats  do  agree 
that  the  problem  is  as  he  says, 
'right  on  the  doorstep.'  (Bold  face 
ours.) 


Paul  Hawley,  director  of  medi- 
cal services  for  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration (U.S.),  has  stated  that 
he  could  use  all  the  first  class 
psychiatrists  now  available  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  current  de- 
mands within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration alone,  and  that  we 
have  only  about  one  tenth  of  our 
current  personnel  needs  in  clini- 
cal psychology  and  psychiatric 
social  work,  and  less  than  this  in 
psychiatric  nursing.  So  this  would 
leave  about  no  one  to  care  for  the 
persons  we  may  expect  to  'crack 
up'  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 

trying  to  maintain  life  these  days. 
^       ^       ^ 

A  news  report  from  Alberta 
quotes  the  Superintendent  of 
Child  Welfare  as  saying  that  their 
facilities  for  caring  for  feeble- 
minded children  are  so  over-taxed 
that  only  the  death  of  one  of  the 
present  inmates  would  allow  the 
admission  of  another  child.  Add 
this  condition  to  our  much-touted 
'high  standard  of  living'  and  then 
consider  that  the  death  of  the 
Price  System  would  allow  all 
such  unfortunates  to  be  adequat- 
ely housed  and  cared  for ! 

— Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  OUR  ECONOMY  is  like  a  balloon  being  blown  larger  and  larger  by  an  irres- 
ponsible child.  No  one  can  predict  just  when  it  will  pop,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  sooner  or  later  it  will.  —Simon  0.  Lesser  in  The  Nation 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

■^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

•ir  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Tedinocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  member&hip  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


R.D.  12349 
Technocracy  Inc. 

Presents 

REO  McCASLIN 

Authorized  Speaker 

From  San  Francisco 

at 

EXHIBITION  GARDENS 

(Vancouver) 

MARCH  1st 

on 

THE  THREAT  OF  ABUNDANCE' 


REO  McCASLIN 

Will  also  speak  at 

VICTORIA,  B.C. 
March  2nd 

'Operation  Vancouver^  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  Motor- 
cade is  scheduled  for  demonstrations  in  the  Vancouver  area 
in  conjunction  with  the  Reo  McCaslin  meeting. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

Economic  Union 

A  'complete  and  permanent' 
economic  union  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  advocated 
by  Life  in  an  editorial.  The  edit- 
orial, carrying  the  subhead,  'Can- 
ada Needs  Us  and  We  Need  Can- 
ada in  a  Violently  Contracting 
World,'  reviews  the  history  of  past 
attempts  by  the  two  countries  to 
work  out  reciprocal  trade  pacts 
and  says  that  economic  union  is 
needed  now. 

The  Slump  Is  On 

American  business  activity  is 
receding  from  recent  high  levels 
on  many  fronts.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  there  will  be 
a  recession  but  how  far  the  pres- 
ent recession  will  go. 

Inquiry  among  loaning  officials 
of  a  number  of  financial  institu- 
tions has  made  clear  that  bankers 
are  generally  agreed  that  a  fairly 
v/idespread  recession  in  activity 
has  begun. 

Department  stores  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  Easter  rush.  Dollar 
sales  are  still  above  last  year  (by 
about  5%),  but  unit  sales  have 
slipped  alarmingly.  And  the 
$372     milUon    slump     (10%)     in 
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charge  accounts  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  January  31  was  a  good 
bit  more  than  seasonal.  Merch- 
ants are  worried. 

In  Akron  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co,  has  cut  produc- 
tion 30%,  and  other  tire  compan- 
ies have  followed  suit.  Goodyear 
said:  '.  .  .  The  big  postwar  de- 
mand has  been  filled.' 

In  Philadelphia,  Philco  Corp. 
has  laid  off  workers  in  its  radio 
division,  and  Proctor  Electric  Co., 
which  makes  22%  of  U.S.  irons, 
also  has  slowed  down. 

Furniture  dealers  have  sud- 
denly found  their  warehouses 
full.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  a  Los  Angeles  dealer 
had  canceled  two  carloads  when 
they  failed  to  arrive  on  time.  The 
manufacturer  called  him  long 
distance  and  asked  him  to  recon- 
sider. Said  the  dealer:  'That's  the 
first  experience  of  (that)  kind 
I've  had  in  six  or  eight  years.' 

Cotton  textile  men  have  con- 
vinced the  Administration  that 
supply  just  about  matches  de- 
mand, and  the  Administration  has 
dropped  plans  to  set  up  voluntary 
allocations. 

In  housing,  the  market  in  high- 


priced  old  houses  is  so  slow  that 
they  are  no  longer  bringing  boom 
prices.  Hotelmen  are  experienc- 
ing a  strange  feeling:  they  have 
empty  rooms  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  In  some  cities  vacancies 
are  up  to  20%.  A  traveler  said: 
'The  trains  are  filling  up  again 
with  salesmen  talking  sales.  It's 
like  old  times.' 

Unemployment  Hounling 

According  to  Time,  U.S.  em- 
ployment is  down  3,000,000  from 
the  peak.  The  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  its  monthly  re- 
view of  the  current  manpower 
picture,  says  there  were  198,000 
registered  with  the  National  Em- 
ployment Service  at  February  12. 

Si.  Lawrence  Seaway  Scuttled 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  again 
smashed  back  30  years  of  effort 
for  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  After 
a  debate  marked  by  deep  bitter- 
ness among  many  Midwestern 
Senators,  the  Senate  voted  57  to 
30  to  recommit  the  Seaway  Bill, 
despite  a  favorable  majority  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  means  that  the 
Seaway  project  goes  back  to  the 
Committee  and  has  no  further 
chance  of  coming  up  this  session. 

For    the    most    part    Southern 


Democrats,  who  fear  the  effect 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  as  a  port,  voted  against 
the  project.  The  same  was  true  of 
most  coastal  states  whose  seaports 
and  railroads  are  afraid  that  their 
own  traffic  might  be  hurt.  These 
factors,  as  well  as  the  opposition 
by  railroad  and  steamship  inter- 
ests who  are  already  in  the  field, 
were  decisive.  • 

One  Senator  who  boldly  ac- 
cused the  'eastern  rail  and  power 
interests'  of  killing  the  bill  was 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.). 
He  declared  that  opponents  of  the 
bill  spoke  for  'forces  of  greed  and 
economic  monopoly'  and  said  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  was 
'evasive'  and  'futile.' 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the 
Senate  has  turned  against  a  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project.  The 
first  was  in  1934  and  the  second 
in -1941.  Then  the  projects  were 
turned  down  because  they  were 
not  self-liquidating. 

The  bill  just  scuttled  contained 
self-liquidating  provisions.  It  call- 
ed for  construction  of  a  waterway 
link  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  2,200,000  horse- 
power hydro-electric  plant  near 
Massena,  N.Y. 
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The  U.S.  and  Canada  were  to 
have  constructed  the  seaway 
jointly  with  the  U.S.  share  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,000. 

Food  Outlook  Brighter 

World  food  prospects  are  bright- 
ening. Experts  agree  that  the 
crisis  is  a  long  way  from  over,  but 
they  count  these  factors  on  the 
plus  side: 

The  improvement  that  began  in 
late  autumn  in  the  U.S.  winter 
wheat  crop  has  not  been  undone. 
Moisture  conditions  still  look  good 
for  the  time  when  the  crop  em- 
erges from  its  dormant  stage  in 
April  and  May.  The  latest  crop 
weather  report  said:  'Small  grains 
are  in  good  condition  in  major 
producing  areas.' 

Europe's  winter  crops  are  com- 
ing along  well;  acreage  is  larger, 


too.  France  is  looking  forward  to 
a  wheat  hai^vest  more  than  double 
last  year's  120-million  bushels. 
Grain  in  Britain  also  has  done 
well.  Sweden's  combined  wheat 
and  rye  acreage  is  up  an  esti- 
mated 25%.  Both  Italy  and  Tur- 
key plan  expansion  of  acreage 
over  1947. 

Crops  just  harvested  in  the 
Argentine  exceeded  expectations. 
Australia's  wheat  harvest  was 
about  double  a  year  ago. 

Late-harvested  rice  crops  in  the 
Far  East  were  surprisingly  good; 
winter  crops  in  India  and  China 
are  reported  progressing  favor- 
ably. 

Thus,  there's  expectation  all 
over  of  better  production  of 
cereals,  rice,  fats  and  oils,  sugar 
and  feeds  in  1948. 


ii^  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. — There  was  no  explosion,  no  fire,  no  property  damage 
and  no  one  injured,  but  there  was  plenty  of  confusion  in  this  city  of  more  than  400,- 
000  when  an  electric  power  stoppage  left  downtown  Kansas  City  and  outlying  sections 
in  a  blackout. 

The  lights  blinked  and  blacked  out  at  1:42  o'clock  and  it  was  3:17  when  full 
power  was  restored.    In  between: 

Transportation  and  communication  systems  were  totally  or  partially  halted. 

Persons  were  stalled  between  floors  in  elevators. 

Homes  and  buildings,  heated  by  electrically  controlled  thermostats,  chilled 
quickly  in  9- degree  weather. 

Radio  stations  went  off  the  air. 

There  were  rumors  and  more  rumors,  of  what  had  happened  or  was  about  to 
happen. 

And  all  this  because  a  delicate  breaker — a  safety  valve — apparently  had  been 
jostled  by  a  workman,  causing  the  valve  to  shut  off  and  shift  its  power  load  of  40,000 
kilowatts  an  hour  to  11  other  generators.  These  already  were  carrying  near-capacity 
loads  and  couldn't  stand  the  increased  burden.  — British  United  Press 
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Technocracy  Stands  Alone 


Technocracy,  above  all  organizations,  has  one  supreme  loyalty  and 
that  is  to  the  welfare  and  survival  of  200  million  people  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  Technocracy  has  no  time  for  brands  of  spurious 
loyalty— it  repudiates  any  allegiance  to  the  medieval  dictatorship  of 
Rome  or  the  obsolete  ideology  of  Moscow. 


■T"HERE  is  one  organization  on 
^  this  Continent  which  is  going 
all  out  in  the  fight  against  •  sabo- 
tage. That  organization  is  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  To  Technocrats 
sabotage  is  the  unforgivable  sin. 
It  means  more  to  them  than  the 
destruction  of  property  and  in- 
dustrial equipment.  It  includes 
all  forms  of  surreptitious  and  in- 
sidious intereference  with  the 
continuous  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  industrial  processes.  The 
squandering  of  our  non-replace- 
able natural  resources  is  an  ob- 
jectionable and  disturbing  form 
of  sabotage. 

We  have  built  up  on  this  Con- 
tinent an  intricate  industrial 
mechanism  of  such  scope  and 
magnitude  that  any  serious  cur- 
tailment of  its  output  by  destruc- 
tion of  plant  or  equipment  would 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on 
the  comfort,  welfare  and  survival 
of  all  of  us — including  Techno- 
crats. The  correctness  of  that 
assertion  is  fundamental  in  any 
analysis  of  social  problems,   and 
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failure  to  recognize  it  is  to  display 
a  type  of  ignorance  which  is  not 
amusing  and  which  can  lead  to 
serious  consequences  sooner  or 
later.  Any  attempt  to  smear  Tech- 
nocracy by  accusing  it  of  coun- 
tenancing sabotage  in  any  form  is 
in  itself  a  vicious  type  of  sabo- 
tage and  Continental  treachery. 

There  is  one  organization  on 
this  Continent  which  recognizes 
the  danger  and  futility  of  strikes 
as  a  means  of  raising  our  collec- 
tive standard  of  living.  That 
organization  is  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy's  analysis  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  its 
design  of  a  new  form  of  social 
operation  is  based  upon  the  con- 
version of  extraneous  energy  and 
the  decreasing  amount  of  human 
energy  in  industrial  processes. 
While  Technocracy  recognizes 
that  human  labor  is  diminishing, 
it  also  points  out  that  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  human 
effort  necessary  in  a  mechanized 
society  becomes  more  important 
as  it  decreases  in  volume.  The  in- 
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dividual  effort  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  men  engaged  in  digging 
a  ditch  with  pick  and^  shovel  is 
comparatively  unimportant — but 
if  those  hundred  men  are  replaced 
by  a  mechanical  trencher  operated 
by  two  or  three  men,  then  the 
absence  of  one  man  can  disrupt 
the  whole  job. 

That  is  why  Technocracy  is  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  em- 
ployees of  our  key  industries,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  labor 
unrest  but  for  the  very  opposite 
reason.  It  constantly  impresses 
upon  them  the  vital  importance 
of  staying  on  the  job  under  all 
circumstances,  and  it  will  continue 
to  urge  upon  them  that  not  only 
must  they  avoid  any  kind  of 
panic  behavior  but  must  use  their 
influence  and  example  to  induce 
their  fellow  workers  to  remain  on 
the  job.  We  cannot  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  the  idiocy  of  a  general 
strike  on  this  Continent.  In  Brit- 
ain, Germany  or  Italy  a  general 
strike  is  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
fortable; here  it  would  be  a  catas^ 
trophe  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we 
have  seen  seven  million  people  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
verge  of  panic  because  a  few  hun- 
dred tugboat  men  engaged  in  a 
24-hour  strike.  Later  we  witnes- 


sed the  United  States  paralyzed 
by  the  two-day  strike  of  railroad 
employees  and  we  were  told  by 
Ottawa  that  its  continuation 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
our  Canadian  economy.  Then  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  industrial 
production  was  enforced  by  the 
strike  of  400,000  coal  miners. 

Technocrats  are  fully  aware  of 
the  calamitous  results  which 
would  follow  a  general  strike  of 
even  short  duration  and  by  their 
educational  campaign  are  bending 
every  effort  to  head  off  any  such 
exhibition  of  suicidal  stupidity. 
Any  accusation  to  the  contrary  is 
an  atrocious  and  sinister  misrep- 
resentation and  stamps  its  spon- 
sors as  disloyal  and  subversive  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  North  Am- 
ericans, whether  that  accusation 
stems  from  ignorance  or  design. 

Technocracy  recognizes  the 
futility  of  any  form  of  political 
approach  toward  the  solution  of 
our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, either  from  the  right  or  the 
left.  It  has  always  insisted  that 
any  major  change  in  our  method 
of  social  operation  must  and  will 
spring  from  an  overwhelming 
popular  demand.  Until  that  de- 
mand develops,  Technocracy  is 
quite  uninterested  in  the  name 
label  on  our  current  government 
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or  in  its  replacement  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  another  political 
stripe. 

Technocracy  is  a  design  for  the 
distribution  of  the  potential  abun- 
dance of  North  America  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Continent.  All  pol- 
itical parties  are  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  an  artificial  scar- 
city even  though  there  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  the  best  method  of 
dividing  up  that  scarcity.  In  the 
inevitable  course  of  events,  some 
political  government  will  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  stress  of  circum- 
stance, to  begin  putting  Technoc- 
racy's design  into  effect. 

The  requirements  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion will  force  the  issue  upon 
some  government  in  the  near 
future.  Technocracy  does  not 
care  what  government  does  the 
job  and  it  knows  that  a  radical 
government  is  no  more  anxious 
or  likely  to  do  it  than  a  conserva- 
tive government. 

The  institution  of  that  design 
will  require  a  short  period  of 
transition  from  our  present  econ- 
omy of  scarcity  to  a  new  form  of 
social  operation  which  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  unique  condi- 
tions prevailing  here.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  period  of  tran- 
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sition  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
disorder,  confusion,  lawlessness 
and  any  kind  of  revolution  by 
force.  In  its  educational  program 
Technocracy  stresses  the  all-im- 
portance of  avoiding  socially  un- 
desirable behavior  during  this 
critical  period  in  particular  and 
will  stand  right  behind  every 
duly  constituted  authority  in  its 
effort  to  preserve  a  state  of  social 
stabihty, 

Technocracy  is  utterly  oppKDsed 
to  the  seizure  of  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment by  any  minority  group 
or  any  group  of  special  interests. 
A  revolution  in  South  America 
may  have  its  comic  opera  aspect 
and  has  little  material  effect  on 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  but  our  intricate 
technological  mechanism  of  living 
is  too  complicated  and  too  deli- 
cately balanced  to  stand  the  shock 
of  forceful  change.  For  us  a  revo- 
lution by  force  or  the  violent 
overthrow  of  government  would 
be  a  crowning  act  of  foUy. 

Technocracy,  above  all  organ- 
izations, has  one  supreme  loyalty 
and  that  is  to  the  welfare  and 
survival  of  200  million  people  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 
Technocracy  has  no  time  for 
brands  of  spurious  loyalty  —  it 
repudiates  any  allegiance  to  the 
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^  OTTAWA.— There  may  be  outraged  denials  of  this  accusation,  but  latest  gov- 
ernment figures  of  the  Canadian  corset  industry  indicate  the  'New  Look'  was  a  deep 
and  dark  plot  being  hatched  over  a  year  in  advance. 

In  the  pedantic  language  of  scholarly  statisticians,  the  experts  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  have  issued  a  treatise  on  corsets  and  delicate  ladies'  underthings 
which  show  the  manufacturers  were  stock-piling  well  before  the  curtain  was  rung 
up  on  the  hour-glass  figure  and  sweeping  curves. 

From  1925  to  1929,  for  instance,  total  production  of  the  Canadian  corset  industry 
averaged  a  little  over  $4,000,000  annually. 

By  1945,  it  appears,  more  and  more  women  had  been  trained  to  bind  themselves 
inside  a  girdle  or  corset,  and  the  manufacturers  were  ready  to  unload  on  the  unsus- 
pecting public. 

So  in  1946 — the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available— almost  2,507,000 
corsets  and  girdles  alone  were  shipped  out  of  39  Ontario  and  Quebec  factories. 
Brassieres  and  other  mysterious  necessities  of  a  woman's  wardrobe  were  extra  and 
above  this  figure. 

Factory  value  of  all  these  goods  was  over  $12,115,000,  an  increase  of  31%  over 
the  1945  output  of  $9,214,000. 

Just  in  case  you  think  that  rising  prices  accounted  for  some  of  this  increase, 
average  factory  prices  were  $1.49  per  dozen  lower  in  1946  than  the  year  before. 

How  were  they  going  to  dispose  of  these  goods? 

You  get  one  guess,  brother.  If  you're  baffled,  we've  hinted  in  the  first  paragraph 
above  what  they  were  showing  at  the  fashion  shows  last  summer.      — Vancouver  Sun 
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medieval  dictatorship  of  Rome  or 
the  obsolete  ideology  of  Moscow. 

In  the  interest  of  all  North  Am- 
ericans, Technocrats  are  giving 
freely  of  their  time,  energy  and 
money,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  The  men,  women  and  equip- 
ment of  Technocracy  Inc.,  includ- 
ing its  fleet  of  gray  cars,  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  proper 
authority  in  case  of  emergency 
or  for  any  form  of  commendable 
community  activity.  The  Organ- 
ization stands  above  all  else  for 
public  service  and  it  should  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
its  record  in  that  respect. 

Technocrats  are  possessed  of  at 


least  average  intelligence.  They 
have  analyzed  a  great  amount  of 
factual  information.  They  are  well 
informed  on  what  is  happening 
today  and  are  fully  aware  of 
what  will  most  probably  happen 
tomorrow.  They  are  just  as  fond 
of  living  as  other  people  and  more 
than  most  other  people  they  have 
a  vision  of  what  life  could  and 
should  mean  to  all  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  living  on 
this  Continent.  They  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  discourage  and 
prevent  any  form  of  social  be- 
havior which  would  result  in 
mass  suicide.  — J.  H.  Scans 


The  Day  of  Reckoning 


The  Day  of  Reckoning  is  not  far  off.  When  it  comes,  North  Ameri- 
cans, are  you  ready  to  face  the  issue  and  install  a  social  system  that 
can  avert  the  disaster  which  will  otherwise  overtake  us?  This  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 


TNURING  the  years  immediately 
^^  following  World  War  I, 
North  America  enjoyed  its  great- 
est boom  up  to  that  time.  For 
North  American  business,  the 
goose  hung  high  and  permanent 
prosperity  appeared  to  be  here. 
Prices  were  high  and  going  higher 
and  most  people  were  making 
money  hand  over  fist.  Inflation 
was  here,  but  few  cared  as  long  as 
business  was  good  and  jobs  plenti- 
ful. 

But  the  trend  of  events  on  this 
Continent  decreed  that  the  ap- 
parent prosperity  was  not  to  last, 
for  the  conditions  that  make  pros- 
perity in  a  Price  System  were 
being  undermined  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  a  crash  was  inevitable. 
A  day  of  reckoning  was  fast  ap- 
proaching and  on  a  bleak  Friday 
in  1929  it  arrived. 

Almost  overnight,  the  mirage 
of  prosperity  vanished  and  the 
cold,  dreary  days  of  the  depres- 
sion were  with  us.  Thousands  of 
unemployed  roamed  the  streets  of 
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every  town  and  city  in  the  nation; 
men  who  but  a  few  short  weeks 
before  had  felt  that  their  jobs 
were  secure  and  who  were  mak- 
ing good  wages.  Prices  fell  and 
thousands  were  ruined.  Savings 
of  a  lifetime  were  wiped  out  in 
the  greatest  crash  in  history.  The 
Day   of   Reckoning   had   arrived. 

Any  similarity  between  those 
years  preceding  the  crash  of  1929 
and  those  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  is  more  than  mere  coin- 
cidence. We  are  repeating  the 
process  all  over  again  and  the  end 
will  inevitably  be  the  same.  To- 
day, once  again,  the  goose  hangs 
high  for  North  American  busi- 
ness. Again  prices  are  high  and 
going  higher.  Again  inflation  is 
here  and  again  jobs  seem  plenti- 
ful. 

This  time  the  boom  is  on  a 
much  bigger  scale  than  that  of 
the  early  twenties.  Since  the  de- 
struction in  Europe  was  greater, 
business  is  better.  Yet,  even  as 
the  tremendous  demand  of  a  war 
of   the   magnitude   and   scope   of 
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World  War  II  failed  to  exceed  the 
productive  capacity  of  North  Am- 
erican industry,  so  will  this  for- 
eign export  prove  unequal  to  the 
task  of  absorbing  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  our  factories  over  any 
lengthy  period  of  time. 

The  day  will  come — the  day  of 
reckoning  —  when  we  shall  find 
our  markets  abroad  have  reached 
the  saturation  point  and  we  shall 
no  longer  be  able  to  dump  our 
surplus  products  in  foreign  lands. 
Either  they  will  again  be  self- 
supporting  or  the  North  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  supply  the  continuous 
flow  of  dollars  necessary  to  keep 
our  foreign  trade  at  a  level  suffi- 
ciently high  to  relieve  our  own 
markets  of  a  dangerous  surplus. 

When  that  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  depression  will  again 
strike  at  the  North  American 
economy  and  this  time  it  will  be 
much  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread than  that  of  the  thirties. 
Our  economy  floated  over  the 
1947  hurdles  on  the  high  tide  of 
inflation,  but  the  hurdles  will  be- 
come increasingly  greater  and 
more  dangerous.  How  soon  before 
the  national  economy  crashes  and 
depression  once  more  engulfs  us? 

We  can  offer  you  no  pat  answer 
to  this  question.   It  may  be  this 


year;  it  may  be  next;  but  even- 
tually the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  and  once  again  the  people 
of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent will  pay  the  price  of  their 
failure  to  install  a  form  of  society 
that  does  not  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  scarcity  for  its 
survival.  For  it  is  this  very  fail- 
ure that  is  bringing  this  crisis 
upon  us.  Conditions  have  devel- 
oped on  this  Continent  that  point 
to  the  need  for  a  new  form  of 
human  society — a  scientific,  tech- 
nological society,  operating  with- 
out the  financial  superstructure 
that  is  placing  an  insurmountable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  produce. 

Before  the  days  of  the  last  de- 
pression, a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists,  fore- 
runners of  Technocracy  Inc.,  pre- 
dicted the  approaching  social 
change  on  this  Continent  and  in- 
dicated the  form  of  society  that 
would  then  have  to  be  installed. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
advent  of  automatic  machinery, 
powered  by  extraneous  energy, 
and  in  the  presence  of  our  vast 
supply  of  natural  resources,  it 
was  possible  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  everything  necessary  to 
sustain  a  high  standard  of  living 
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— particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  on  this  Continent  live  only 
about  8%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  was  seen 
that  the  demand  for  human  labor 
would  decrease  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  every  increase  in  the  use 
of  automatic  machinery.  In  short, 
we  were  approaching  the  point 
where  the  more  we  produced,  the 
less  manpower  we  would  need  to 
produce  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  obvious  that  our  present 
social  system  would  not  work 
since  it  is  predicated  on  the  wide- 
spread use  of  human  labor  and 
the  maintenance  of  scarcity  in 
relation  to  total  demand — the  de- 
mand, in  turn,  being  predicated 
upon  purchasing  rather  than  upon 
consuming  power.  Only  in  an 
economy  of  scarcity,  produced  by 
human  toil,  can  values  be  main- 
tained and  purchasing  power  dis- 
tributed among  the  major  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  In  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance,  production  is 
achieved  by  automatic  machines 
and  manpower  is  relatively  unim- 
portant in  production.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  human  being  is 
important  only  as  a  consumer. 

As,  by  one  means  or  another, 
we  delay  the  inevitable  social 
change,  the  situation  in  which  we 
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find  ourselves  becomes  progress- 
ively more  critical.  Our  industrial 
system  cannot  stand  still.  The 
competition  of  a  Price  System  de- 
mands that  we  become  ever  more 
productive.  It  demands  that  we 
produce  cheaper  than  our  com- 
petitor if  we  are  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. This  can  be  done  only  by 
using  more  and  better  machines 
and  fewer  men. 

During  the  war,  we  developed 
our  technological  equipment  to  a 
degree  that  amazed  the  world. 
We  had  to  in  order  to  achieve  the 
productive  capacity  necessary  to 
defeat  our  enemies.  But  since 
then,  in  order  to  meet  competi- 
tion, our  industries  are  planning 
even  greater  advances  in  new, 
high-speed  technology. 

In  its  issue  of  September  20, 
1947,  Business  Week  reported: 
'The  return  of  highly  competitive 
marketing  conditions  has  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  installation  of 
new  machines  in  shoe  factories. 
This,  plus  the  streamhning  of 
many  shoe  -  making  operations, 
has  reduced  manpower  needs 
somewhat.' 

A  trend,  developed  during  the 
war,  is  toward  the  combining 
into  one  machine  of  a  group  of 
machines  performing  several  dif- 
ferent operations.  The  idea  caught 
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on  fast  after  aircraft  plants  suc- 
cessfully tried  out  long,  compli- 
cated machines  during  the  war. 
Now  a  number  of  machine-tool 
builders  are  competing  for  the 
business. 

One  recent  installation  is  the 
Greenlee  10-station  machine  that 
drills  89  holes  in  a  Buick  cylinder 
block  at  Flint,  Mich.  One  operator 
runs  it  with  a  push-button.  At  a 
convention  of  the  National  Tool 
Builders  Association,  Alexander 
G.  Bryant,  vice  -  president  of 
Cleereman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  told 
the  members  that  1948  models  are, 
on  the  average,  one-third  more 
productive  than  similar  types 
built  before  and  during  the  war. 
The  recent  Machine  Tool  Show  in 
Chicago  showed  some  amazing 
new  machines,  all  of  which  will 
turn  out  more  production  and  do 
it  faster  and  with  less  use  of  man- 
power. It  is  reported  that  machine 
tool  buyers  are  ready  to  spend 
$300  -  million  for  these  new 
gadgets. 

And  so  we  can  see  the  day  of 
reckoning  coming  ever  closer. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  are 
producing  so  much  with  so  little 
use  of  human  labor  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  distributed  in  the 
process    of   manufacture   will   no 


longer  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  economy? 

No  one  can  tell  exactly  because 
so  many  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  possible  to  promote  another 
first  class  war.  This  has  always 
been  very  effective  in  the  past  in 
increasing  business  activity  and 
may  be  tried  again  when  condi- 
tions become  critical.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  can  rely  upon  a  large 
volume  of  government  purchases 
on  behalf  of  other  countries,  all 
of  which  will  be  financed  by  the 
North  American  taxpayer.  How 
long  can  we  keep  up  with  this 
drain  on  our  purchasing  power? 
That,  again,  is  problematical.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  the  taxpayer 
will  stand  before  he  rebels. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  current 
boom,  business  is  uneasy.  On 
December  14  of  last  year,  the  As- 
sociated Press  weekly  review  of 
business  and  finance  reported: 

'Cutting  sharply  across  the  cur- 
rently rosy  picture  was  a  sizable 
quota  of  news  of  a  disturbing 
nature.  Prices  of  everything  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Labor  became  more 
restive,  wage  increases  were 
granted  in  some  northern  textile 
mills,  strike  ballots  were  being 
taken  in  some  instances,  and  one 
union  increased  its  wage  demands 
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from  12  to  17  V2  cents.  These  and 
other  developments  spelled 
trouble  for  business  later  on  in 
negotiations  for  new  contracts. 
S.  C.  Allyn,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  voiced 
a  sombre  warning.  He  said:  "Busi- 
ness, despite  high  prices  and 
volume,  is  sailing  on  a  most  tor- 
tuous and  troubled  course.  One  of 
the  most  serious  conditions  with 
which  management  will  be  con- 
fronted will  be  the  higher  break- 
even point — the  place  where  pro- 
fits begin.  This  is  true  for  practi- 
cally every  industry  and  is  the 
result  of  higher  labor  and  material 
costs  forcing  proportionate  in- 
creases in  selling  prices.  Most 
corporations  are  operating  on  an 
unprecedented  dollar  volume  and 
are  dependent  upon  maintaining 
that  volume  if  black  ink  is  to  con- 
tinue instead  of  red."  ' 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far 
off.  When  it  comes.  North  Ameri- 
cans, are  you  ready  to  face  the 
issue  and  install  a  social  system 
that  can  avert  the  disaster  that 
will  otherwise  overtake  us? 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  understand  why  we  can- 
not much  longer  continue  to 
operate  this  Price  System.  A  care- 
ful study  of  Technocracy's  anal- 
ysis of  our  social  system  will  give 


you  the  foundation  necessary  for 
a  complete  understanding  of  the 
social  problems  confronting  us 
and  the  only  design  of  social 
operations  that  can  successfully 
solve  these  problems  for  us. 

The  scientific  social  design,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  operate 
this  highly  complex  technologi- 
cal society  of  ours,  is  ready  for 
your  investigation.  Briefly,  it 
provides  for  the  integration  of  our 
various  functional  sequences  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  producing  and 
distributing  the  abundance  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

These  sequences  would  each  be 
under  the  direction  of  those  tech- 
nically trained  men  and  women 
capable,  because  of  their  specific 
training,  to  perform  these  func- 
tions. The  activities  of  the  entire 
alignment  of  these  industrial  and 
service  sequences  would  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  Board  of  Control 
made  up  of  the  heads  of  each  of 
the  individual  sequences. 

Distribution  would  be  affected 
through  the  medium  of  a  sequence 
set  up  for  that  purpose  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  channeUze 
production  into  the  areas  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  Since  extraneous 
energy,  which  can  be  accurately 
measured,  would  form  the  basic 
cost  of  production  in  a  non-price 
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economy,  it  would  also  form  the 
basis  of  distribution.  Each  citizen 
of  the  Continent  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  allotment  of  energy 
units  and,  through  the  medium  of 
certificates,  these  would  be  sur- 
rendered in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  energy  cost  of  production, 
whenever  we  requisition  any  part 
of  the  goods  or  services  produced. 
Sufficient  certificates  would  be 
issued  to  provide  each  citizen 
with  an  abundance  of  such  goods 
and  services  and  would  be  non- 
transferable, thus  guaranteeing 
the  holder  against  theft  or  loss. 

The  certificates  themselves 
would  form  the  Continental  Ac- 
counting System  by  means  of 
which  an  accurate  record  would 
be  available  at  all  times  of  the 
amount  of  goods  being  consumed, 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  used, 
and  such  other  information  as 
would  be  needed  to  effect  com- 
plete balance  between  production 
and  distribution  and  to  maintain 


the  production  of  the  goods  and 
services  called  for  by  the  citizens. 

There  would  no  longer  be  a 
succession  of  booms,  depressions 
and  wars  to  disrupt  our  economy 
and  cause  untold  misery  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  There  would, 
instead,  be  a  steady  flow  of  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent  for 
the  use  of  all  citizens.  There 
would  no  longer  be  poverty  with 
all  its  attendant  misery,  but  sus- 
tained abundance,  providing  a 
very  high  standard  of  living  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  liv- 
ing on  this  Continent. 

Such  a  program  is  worth  a  little 
of  your  time  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation!  Join  a  Technocracy 
Study  Class  and  start  that  inves- 
tigation now!  Then,  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  arrives,  you  will  be 
ready  to  take  your  part  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  the  New  Am- 
erica of  security,  abundance  and 
peace.  — Leslie  Bounds 


"3^  LONDON. — A  government  white  paper  told  Britons  in  stern  language  that  even 
with  Marshall  Plan  aid  they  face  harder  times  and  without  it — disaster. 

The  white  paper,  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequor,  said  that  British  economy  will  collapse  unless  substantial 
United  States  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan  comes  this  year. 

In  the  30,000-word  economic  survey  the  government  declared  that  only  the 
Marshall  Plan  can  prevent  wholesale  unemployment  and  distress  and  dislocation  of 
industry.  Without  such  aid  there  is  'no  prospect  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
years.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Jingle,  Jangle,  Rnstle! 


Money  is  useless  as  a  means  to  distribute  abundance,  for  money  is 
expressed  in  denomininations  of  value  which  in  turn  is  a  function 
of  scarcity.  We  must  institute  a  new  method  of  social  operation 
which  has  no  precedence  in  any  of  the  forms  of  the  Price  System. 


■TiECHNOCRACY  states  bluntly 
^  that  North  America  will  have 
to  discard  the  use  of  money  if  we 
are  to  move  ahead  into  a  great 
new  Continental  civilization.  This 
statement  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  analysis  of  our  society 
by  the  metrical  methods  peculiar 
to  science  and  engineering.  No 
Price  System,  regardless  of  the 
label  it  bears,  can  effect  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance  ! 

Without  malice  or  compromise, 
Technocracy  strikes  right  to  the 
very  core  of  our  present  social 
turmoil.  This  far-reaching  con- 
clusion is  numbing  to  the  tradi- 
tion -  bound  economic  thinkers. 
Technocracy  realizes  that  this 
statement  can  be  evaded,  ignored, 
or  distorted.  But  Technocracy 
also  knows  that  changing  social 
conditions  have  a  discomfitting 
habit  of  forcing  recognition  from 
those  who  would  ignore  them.  A 
fact  which  today  can  be  thrust 
aside,  tomorrow  may  be  so  vital 
it  will  be  grasped  even  as  a 
drowning  man  will  reach  for  any- 
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thing  to  save  himself. 

Technocracy,  dealing  only  in 
facts,  states:  'The  Price  System 
must  go  !'  We  must  install  a  re- 
placement. In  that  replacement 
the  distribution  of  an  abundance 
is  a  unique  and  vital  factor.  The 
method  of  distribution  that  Tech- 
nocracy proposes  is  based  only 
upon  the  physical  requirements 
that  exist  if  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  this  Continent  is  to  be 
assured  maximum  consuming 
privileges.  Abundance  will  be 
distributed  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  to  all  citizens. 

No  moralistic  attitude  that 
'money  is  the  root  of  all  evil'  has 
any  bearing.  Technocrats  know 
that  all  of  the  attendant  'evils' 
that  accompany  Price  System 
operation  are  but  the  natural 
products  of  a  scarcity  environ- 
ment. Bom  of  the  ages  of  scar- 
city, the  Price  System  just  does 
not  hold  the  specifications  for 
effective  distribution  in  an  era  of 
increasing  abundance. 

The  primary  objective  of  every 
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life  is  to  guarantee  its  own  susten- 
ance, and  a  Price  System  never 
can  produce  a  condition  of  maxi- 
mum physical  security.  Not  until 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  dis- 
pense with  money  will  they 
achieve  the  physical  reality  of 
security  and  abundance  which 
has  only  been  a  dream  of  philo- 
sophers down  the  ages. 

Since  the  Price  System  has 
been  the  only  method  of  distribu- 
tion for  so  many  centuries,  most 
people  find  it  difficult  at  first  to 
envision  a  society  without  money, 
prices,  or  values.  Each  day  we 
carry  our  purses  with  dollar  bills 
inside,  while  we  bulge  our  pock- 
ets with  a  variety  of  coins  to  'pay 
our  way.'  We  need  money  for 
our  street  car  fares,  a  dime  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  a  nickel  for  the 
evening  paper.  A  continuous  flow 
of  money  through  our  hands  is 
an  accepted  necessity. 

Though  we  do  this  now,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  similar  circum- 
stances have  always  occurred.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  many  people  in 
their  whole  lifetime  never  saw  a 
piece  of  coined  money.  We  must 
remember  that  in  those  times 
civilization  was  primarily  agri- 
cultural. Every  farmer  raised  his 
own  grain  and  farm  animals.  The 
very  few  other  commodities  were 


paid  for  by  exchanging  farm  pro- 
duce. 

This  does  not  mean  that  money 
was  non-existent.  On  the  con- 
trary, money  had  been  devised 
and  in  use  in  much  more  ancient 
times  than  that.  But  money  was 
not  a  necessity  to  the  average 
citizen  in  ages  gone  by.  Actually, 
the  inconvenience  of  coins  of  awk- 
ward shapes,  sizes  and  weight 
made  the  handling  of  any  quan- 
tity of  money  a  burdensome 
affair.  There  are  still  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  where- 
in the  actual  amount  of  money 
that  passes  from  hand  to  hand  is 
very  limited. 

But  on  the  whole  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  Reasons 
for  this  include  a  greater  use  and 
variety  of  metals;  the  introduc- 
tion of  usury  and  interest  charges 
as  a  common  practice;  and  the 
industrialization  process  which  is 
the  basis  of  most  cities.  As  more 
and  different  goods  were  pro- 
duced, the  method  of  barter  gave 
way  to  the  use  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  The  use  of 
money  permits  delayed  exchanges 
to  be  carried  out  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions  that  are  im- 
possible through  limitations  of 
straight  barter. 
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Certain  other  practices  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  money  have 
retained  characteristics  of  the 
past.  Our  society  still  allows  the 
accumulation  of  money  into  large 
amounts,  hoarding  it,  employing 
it  in  bribery,  outbidding  competi- 
tors with  it,  loaning  it  on  an  in- 
terest-bearing basis  and  multiple 
other  practices  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar. 

Making  a  profit  is  the  princi- 
pal concern  of  at  least  one  of  the 
participants  in  every  exchange  of 
property  rights.  In  this  regard  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
charging  or  payment  of  interest 
was  once  frowned  upon  because 
of  religious  scruples.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  people  who 
had  money  was  very  small  and 
the  total  amount  of  money  avail- 
able was  equally  limited.  It  was 
normal  for  the  few  practising 
money  lenders  to  demand  and  get 
up  to  60%  interest  payments  on 
their  loans.  There  are  still  many 
people  living  who  can  remember 
when  20%  was  a  normal  interest 
rate  on  this  Continent. 

The  difference  in  the  rates  of 
interest  of  the  past  as  compared 
with  the  present  is  no  greater 
than  the  actual  changes  that  have 
been  forced  upon  our  entire  fin- 
ancial structure.  The  days  when 
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money  was  a  scarce  item  with  its 
'value'  represented,  in  its  metal 
content  are  gone.  Silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths  now  are  read  about — 
not  seen.  Lighter  coins  of  con- 
venience are  in  use,  but  the  bulk 
of  our  money  is  no  longer  repre- 
sented by  the  jingle  of  coins  at 
all.  The  rustle  of  dollar  bills, 
cheques,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  is  the 
sound  most  typical  of  present 
monetary'  transactions. 

The  holder  of  money  may  ex- 
change it  at  will  in  return  for 
goods  and  services.  Money,  then, 
is  merely  a  medium  which  by 
common  social  agreement  repre- 
sents debt  owed  by  the  communi- 
ity  at  large  to  the  holders  there- 
of. Money  constitutes  a  form  of 
generalized  debt  certificate  which 
is  exchangeable  not  merely  for  a 
specific  product,  but  for  any  pur- 
chasable product  which  the  com- 
munity affords. 

Money  is  expressed  in  denomi- 
nations of  value.  The  term  'value' 
as  commonly  applied  is  purely  an 
arbitrary  concept,  fluctuating 
continuously,  without  any  direct 
relation  to  the  use  of  commodi- 
ties but  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  scarcity  or  abundance  that 
surround  them.  Thus  a  sufficient 
abundance  of  anything  will  tend 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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/^n^itult  and  Ante^cait  Outfiut 

TJRITISH  'working  party'  committees,  sent  to  do  on-the-job  studies 
"■^  comparing  American  and  Canadian  factory  methods  with  those 
of  Britain,  agree  that  productivity  per  American  worker  exceeds  that 
of  his  British  counterpart  in  each  of  the  industries  surveyed.  This 
is  according  to  an  analysis  of  five  of  the  recent  Vorking  committee' 
reports  which  has  just  been  completed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

With  'normal'  staffing,  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  British  out- 
put per  man-hour  was  found  to  be  less  than  American  by  approxi- 
mately 18%  to  49%  in  spinning,  80%  to  85%  in  winding,  79%  to  89% 
in  beaming  and  56%  to  67%  in  weaving.  For  the  industry,  as  a 
whole,  the  American  worker  'produced  twice  as  much  an  hour'  as 
the  British  worker.  Mechanization  was  considered  a  large  factor  in 
explaining  the  difference. 

In  shoemaking  it  was  found  productivity  per  productive  worker 
hour  in  North  American  factories  is,  on  the  average,  as  much  as 
'three-quarters  as  high  again'  as  in  United  Kingdom  factories. 

In  a  factory  as  a  whole,  output  per  operative  varies  from  50%  to 
90%  higher  in  the  U.S.  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.    On  individual 
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operations  the  difference  ranged  from  10%  to  as  much  as  500%. 

The  greater  productivity  of  the  U.S.  shoe  industry  is  attributed 
to  larger  factories,  specialization  in  the  type  of  goods  produced,  cen- 
tralized and  more  intensified  planning  work,  greater  attention  paid 
to  eUmination  of  unnecessary  movements  by  the  operator,  and  easier 
transit  of  work  through  the  factory. 

In  the  garment  industry  in  mid-1946,  it  was  estimated  production 
per  operator  on  this  Continent  exceeded  the  British  normal  by  25% 
in  the  men's  wear  section  of  the  industry, and  more  than  50%  in  the 
shirt  trade. 

Production  in  women's  and  girls'  coats  and  suits  in  New  York 
City  factories  was  at  the  rate  of  about  three  to  one,  as  compared  with 
production  of  similar  garments  in  Britain,  chiefly  because  of  the 
'thorough  system  of  making'  and  the  high  skill  of  the  workers.  How- 
ever, the  finished  garment  was  considered  'below  British  standards.' 

A  'rough'  comparison  of  productivity  in  woven  fabrics  manu- 
facturing indicates  that  each  British  worker  produced  1,835  linear 
yards  in  1937,  while  the  average  North  American  wage  earner  in  the 
spring  of  1945  produced  3,633  linear  yards,  nearly  twice  as  much. 
'Since  the  hours  worked  in  the  U.S.  were  shorter,  the  difference  per 
man-hour  would  be  still  greater.' 

In  1937,  the  analysis  says,  output  per  worker  in  manufacturing 
averaged  about  2.3  to  2.4  times  more  in  U.S.  On  a  per  man-hour  basis, 
the  ratio  is  about  three  to  one  since  North  American  industries  worked 
about  38.5  hours  a  week  as  compared  with  about  47.5  hours  in  Britain. 

The  gap  in  output  i>er  worker  between  the  countries  did  not 
diminish  even  during  the  war,  the  analysis  continues.  In  1943,  the 
volume  of  munitions  production  in  the  U.S.  was  'nearly  four  times 
greater'  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Employment  in  the  war  indus- 
tries was  about  in  the  proportion  of  1.71  to  1.  'These  ratios  indicate 
that  the  average  American  making  munitions  produced  about  2.3 
times  as  much  as  the  comparable  British  worker — ^the  same  relation- 
ship which  has  persisted  over  the  decades.' 

A  greater  productivity  in  the  U.S.  was  achieved  despite  a  shorter 
work  week.  Munition  workers  in  the  U.S.  averaged  about  47.5  hours 
a  week,  while  in  Britain  men  worked  54.1  hours  and  women  46.9. 
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CANADA  as  a  whole  has  been  very  favourably  endowed  with 
water-power  resources.  A  country  of  great  lakes  and  rivers,  its 
large  areas  of  favourable  topography,  combined  with  adequate,  well- 
distributed  precipitation  in  most  sections,  present  great  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  water  power.  Precipitation,  the  raw  material 
of  water  power,  varies  from  more  than  100  inches  annually  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  about  12  inches  in  certain  sections  of  the  Prairies  and 
Northwest  Territories;  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  annual  average 
is  24  to  40  inches;  in  Nova  Scotia  it  is  about  45  inches.  The  run-off 
from  this  precipitation,  much  of  it  from  considerable  altitudes,  creates 
in  its  descent  to  the  sea  sources  of  potential  energy  at  every  rapid  and 
fall  along  the  streams  and  rivers.  Canada's  innumerable  lakes,  which 
have  a  total  area  in  excess  of  200,000  square  miles,  also  provide  storage 
basins  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  its  stream  flow,  thus  enhan- 
cing its  potential  power.  The  distribution  of  available  power  resour- 
ces, more  than  one-half  of  which  occur  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  has 
fostered  great  industrial  development  and  has  compensated  in  large 
degree  for  the  lack  of  commercial  fuel  deposits'  in  these  provinces. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  water  power  has  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  economy.  In  1900, 
Canada  was  predominantly  an  agricultural  country  and  water  power, 
with  the  advent  of  long-distance  transmission  of  electricity,  was  just 
beginning  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  development  of  large-scale 
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In  general,  the  superior  efficiency  of  North  American  industries 
has  been  attributed  primarily  to  the  'greater  tool  power  provided  each 
worker.'  In  1913,  capital  per  worker  in  the  U.S.  was  'about  44% 
greater  than  Britain.'  The  differential  'increased  substantially  in  the 
years  following,  although  no  exact  measure  is  available.'  The  higher 
degree  of  mechanization  in  the  U.S.  is  sometimes  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  America's  industry  was  'developed  more  recently'  than 
the  British.  — ^Vancauver  News-Herald 
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industry.  In  the  succeeding  decades,  this  influence  grew  rapidly  and 
so  encouraged  the  economic  utilization  of  natural  resources  of  land, 
mine  and  forest  throughout  the  Dominion  that  Canada  has  attained  a 
position  of  first-rate  importance  among  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  the  world.  Water-power  installations,  which  totalled  only  173,000 
hp.  in  1900,  grew  to  977,000  hp.  in  1910,  2,516,000  hp.  in  1920,  6,125,000 
hp.  in  1930,  8,584,000  hp.  in  1940,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1947  had 
reached  a  total  of  10,312,123  hp.  This  places  Canada  in  a  position 
second  only  to  the  United  States,  the  foremost  country  in  the  world 
in  the  development  of  water  power  and,  on  the  commonly  accepted 
basis  of  one  horse-power  being  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  ten  men, 
furnishes  energy  equal  to  that  of  more  than  100,000,000  workers. 

From  hydro-electric  developments  ranging  in  size  from  a  few 
hundred  to  more  than  1,000,000  horse-power,  networks  of  transmission 
lines  carry  power  not  only  to  most  urban  centres  in  Canada  and  to 
industries  in  isolated  locations  but  also  in  increasing  degree  to  rural 
areas  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Low-cost  hydro-electric  energy  is  fundamental  to  the  economic 
mining,  milling  and  refining  of  base  and  precious  metals,  and  enables 
these  metals  to  be  fabricated  into  a  multitude  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. It  supplies  the  enormous  power  needs  of  pulp,  paper  and  other 
wood-products  industries,  and  of  the  lesser  but  important  needs  of 
food  processing,  textile,  and  many  other  industries  throughout  Can- 
ada. It  has  contributed  largely  to  a  high  standard  of  living  in  Canada 
by  providing  low-cost  domestic  service  to  homes  and  farms,  a  service 
being  rapidly  extended  in  the  post-war  period. 

Canada's  great  hydro-electric  undertakings,  built  to  meet  the 
domestic  and  industrial  requirements  of  the  country  in  peacetime, 
have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Dominion's  participation  in 
two  world  wars.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  War  of  1939-45  in 
which  mechanization  played  such  an  important  part.  During  the  six 
years  of  that  War  more  than  2,000,000  hp.  was  added  to  Canada's 
water-power  installation,  virtually  all  of  which  was  utilized  for  war 
production;  great  quantities  of  power  also  were  diverted  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  use.  About  one-third  of  all  electric  energy  generated 
in  Canada  during  the  war  years  was  devoted  entirely  to  war  pur- 
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poses,  enabling  this  country  to  produce  materials  and  munitions  of 
war  on  a  scale  entirely  disproportionate  to  its  population. 

—Canada  Year  Book  (1947) 


15  Y  ANY  standards,  U.S.  corporate  earnings  in  1947  were  far  and 
^  away  above  anything  in  history.  According  to  preliminary  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  (chart),  corporate  profits  before  taxes 
last  year  hit  $28-billion.  State  and  local  levies  took  $ll.l-billion, 
leaving  a  net  after  taxes  of  $16.9-billion.  That  is  almost  half  again 
as  much  as  the  $12.5-billion  of  1946.  And  1946  topped  all  previous 
years  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  first  quarter  was  the  best.   Profits  after  taxes  hit  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  $17.4-billion  in  the  three-month  period. 


-Billions  of  Dollars 


Oalo:  Otp\.  of  Commerct 
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In  the  spring  and  summer,  the  rate  dropped  down  to  $16.6-billion. 
But  the  final  quarter  brought  it  back  up  to  $16.8-billion,  only  a  shade 
below  the  average  for  the  year  and  well  above  the  $16.1-billion  annual 
rate  of  the  last  quarter  of  1946. 


TNDUSTRIAL  production  made  a  new  peacetime  record  in  1947. 
•*•  The  year  started  with  output  increasing  steadily  for  three  months. 
Then  came  a  decline  in  production  for  four  months.  In  August  the 
advance  was  resumed  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  production  was 
greater  than  at  the  beginning.  Output  for  the  year  was  larger  than 
in  any  year  prior  to  1941. 

In  the  diagram  .  .  .  the  black  silhouette  shows  by  months  since 
1918  the  fluctuations  in  the  physical  volume  of  industrial  production 
above  and  below  the  computed  normal  level,  which  takes  into  account 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  long-term  trend  of  production.  It 
indicates  that  production  rose  rapidly  in  1940  and  1941,  when  we 
were  preparing  for  our  own  defense  and  there  w^as  a  great  demand 
for  our  products  from  the  countries  of  Europe  already  at  war.  It 
continued  to  advance  and  reached  its  peak  in  October  of  1943  when 
production  was  40.3%  above  normal.  The  immediate  post-war  decline 
was  sharp  and  culminated  in  February  of  1946  when  production  was 
6.8%  below  normal.  The  recovery  since  then  was  at  first  irregular, 
being  hampered  in  1946  by  work  stoppages.  By  October  of  1947  pro- 
duction was  29.2%  above  normal,  in  November  it  was  30.1%,  and  the 
preliminary  figure  for  December  is  29.7%. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  comparisons,  by  industries,  between 
1947  and  1940.  In  the  latter  year  production  was  boosted  to  some 
extent  by  the  national  defense  program,  which  got  under  way  in 
the  last  six  months.  For  the  most  part,  however,  1940  was  a  year 
of  peacetime  operations  in  industry.  Production  in  1940  as  a  whole 
was  1.6%  above  normal,  while  it  was  26.5%  above  normal  in  1947. 

In  1947  the  durable  goods  industries  produced  about  60%  more 
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than  they  did  in  1940.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  operated  at  near 
capacity  during  most  of  the  year  and  produced  about  25%  more  steel. 
The  output  of  automobiles  and  trucks  was  slightly  larger.  Freight 
cars  were  made  in  far  larger  numbers.  The  output  of  electric  washers 
and  vacuum  cleaners  was  more  than  doubled.  The  number  of  oil 
burners  produced  was  more  than  four  times  as  large.  The  amount  of 
lumber  cut  was  also  larger  in  1947  than  in  1940. 

In  the  nondurable  goods  group  most  industries  show  a  similar 
improvement  over  the  1940  record.  The  number  of  tires  made  was 
about  60%  larger.  Motor  fuel  produced  was  about  a  third  larger  in 
volume.  Shoes  and  hosiery  were  both  manufactured  in  greater  quan- 
tities. About  20%  more  meat  was  slaughtered.  However,  butter  pro- 
duction was  about  25%  less  than  that  of  1940.  The  combination  of 
all  industrial  production  resulted  in  an  output  in  1947  almost  50% 
larger  than  in  1940.  However,  when  adjustment  is  made  for  increased 
population  and  long-term  growth,  the  advance  amounted  to  about  25%. 

— Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 
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MiniH(f.  In  Canada 


■T'HE  importance  of  mining  in  Canada's  economy  may  be  appre- 
■*■  ciated  from  the  fact  that  it  now  ranks  close  company  with  forestry 
among  the  three  leading  industries,  agriculture  being  foremost.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  output  in  1947  was  $619,000,000,  being  23% 
greater  than  the  $502,800,000  shown  for  1946.  New  records  were 
established  in  the  output  values  for  fuels,  structural  materials  and 
other  non-metallics,  but  the  metallics  did  not  reach  the  level  attained 
in  1942. 

The  value  of  metals  in  1947  at  $389,500,000  was  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  more  than  in  1946.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  increase  in  market 
prices  for  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  other  base  metals,  the  domestic 
ceiling  prices  of  which  were  raised  early  in  the  year  and  on  which 
price  controls  were  removed  entirely  in  June,  1947.  In  comparison 
with  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  the  tonnage  of  copper  was  up 
23%  while  the  value  increased  96%  to  reach  $91,300,000;  the  quantity 
of  zinc  was  down  12%  but  the  price  increase  raised  the  total  valua- 
tion by  27%  to  $46,500,000.  Lead  production  was  down  about  8.6% 
but  the  smaller  tonnage  was  worth  $44,300,000  or  nearly  twice  that 
of  1946.  High  market  prices  also  brought  greater  returns  for  some 
of  the  other  base  metals. 

In  contrast,  the  average  price  for  gold  was  lower  in  1947  than 
in  1946,  but  some  improvement  in  labor  supply  conditions  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  7.2%  in  quantity  and  2%  in  total  value  to  3,035,161 
ounces  at  $106,200,000.  Silver,  a  by-product  of  most  gold  and  base 
metal  mines,  showed  a  decline  in  both  quantity  and  price,  resulting 
in  a  yield  of  11,800,000  ounces  worth  $8,500,000. 

Output  of  structural  materials  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  the  1947  value  of  $72,700,000  being  nearly  10%  above  that  of 
$66,100,000  in  1946.  The  quantities  and  values  of  most  items  were 
greater  than  ever  before;  cement  shipments  amounted  to  11,900,000 
barrels  worth  $21,600,000;  lime  production  totalled  922,000  tons 
valued  at  $7,300,000;  sand  and  gravel  increased  14.6%  to  $17,800,000; 
stone  advanced  about  10%  to  $12,300,000;  and  clay  products,  which 
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include  brick,  tile,  etc.,  increased  in  value  by  12.3%  to  reach  a  new- 
high  of  $13,700,000. 

Coal  production  was  lower  in  1947  by  some  two  million  tons, 
but  higher  prices  brought  the  total  valuation  to  $76,100,000.  Output 
of  natural  gas  at  53,300,000,000  cubic  feet  worth  $14,300,000  was  up 
11.3%  in  quantity  and  17.8%  in  value.  Crude  petroleum  output 
amounted  to  7,600,000  barrels  at  $14,700,000. 

Other  non-metallics  gained  22.8%  in  value  at  $51,700,000  com- 
pared with  $43,700,000  in  the  preceding  year.  Asbestos  advanced  to 
662,533  tons  worth  $31,800,000  from  558,181  tons  worth  $25,200,000; 
a  new  record  was  made  for  gypsum  in  both  quantity  and  value  which 
were,  respectively,  2,390,157  tons  and  $4,388,745;  salt  increased  to 
731,515  tons  from  537,985,  and  sulphur  declined  to  196,780  tons  from 
234,771.  — ^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


TJADICAL  changes  in  shopping  habits  and  a  general  overhauling 
^^  of  ideas  related  to  major  suburban  retail  store  design  are  being 
forecast  freely  by  merchandising  experts  and  leaders  in  the  building 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  Bullock's-Pasa- 
dena  in  Pasadena,  California — 'America's  first  postwar  department 
store.' 

Innovations  include  service  which  permits  a  customer  to  walk 
from  section  to  section  making  purchases,  and  then  a  few  minutes 
later  find  all  her  packages  ready  and  waiting  as  she  walks  out  the 
store  door  to  the  auto  parking  area. 

Architects  Walter  Wurdeman  and  Welton  Becket,  designers  of 
the  structure,  explain  that  the  basic  departure  from  standard  depart- 
ment store  layout  is  the  horizontal  plan  which  has  been  inaugurated. 
Normally,  a  retail  store  of  this  type  is  developed  vertically — floor 
upon  floor,  using  a  minimum  amount  of  ground  in  the  most  centrally 
located  section  of  town.  The  designers  of  BuUock's-Pasadena,  how- 
ever, have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  automobile  is  vital  to  shop- 
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ping  habits,  and  particularly  in  suburban  cities,  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  transportation. 

Hence,  the  location  for  this  new  structure  was  selected  a  few 
blocks  removed  from  Pasadena's  central  business  district  where 
eight  acres  of  ground  was  available,  the  store  has  been  spread  out 
horizontally  over  two  acres  of  ground  and  the  remaining  six  acres 
is  devoted  to  beautifully  landscaped  auto  courts.  The  two  principal 
entrances  to  the  store  open  on  these  parking  areas.  The  one  street 
side  entrance  is  the  less  important  of  the  three  and  is  removed  from 
the  sidewalk  by  ivy  covered  terraces. 

The  horizontal  planning  of  the  store  has  made  possible  most  of 
the  merchandising  features  which  are  being  so  enthusiastically 
praised  by  shoppers.  The  vast  amount  of  floor  area  has  made  it 
possible  to  distribute  the  merchandise  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
related  items  are  grouped  next  to  each  other.  Instead  of  going  to  one 
floor  for  a  dress,  another  for  millinery,  then,  possibly,  still  another 
for  shoes  and  other  accessories,  the  shopper  at  Bullock's-Pasadena 
may  select  a  dress,  move  a  few  steps  to  the  next  section  for  the 
milhnery  and  just  a  few  steps  more  for  the  shoes,  accessories  and 
other  related  items. 

The  entire  building,  containing  approximately  300,000  square 
feet,  thus  has  been  confined  to  three  levels,  two  of  which  have  motor 
court  entrances.  Another  interesting  example  of  the  grouping  of 
related  merchandise  is  in  home  furnishings,  which  occupies  the 
entire  lower  floor.  The  arrangement  of  this  level,  for  example,  has 
resulted  in  the  complete  elimination  of  a  linen  department  as  such. 
Instead,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels,  bath  mats  and  similar  items  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  bedroom  furniture;  table  cloths,  napkins 
and  such  are  with  the  chinaware  and  glassware  section,  kitchen 
towels  are  to  be  found  in  the  kitchenware  department. 

Accessories  for  the  home  have  been  divided  into  modem  and 
traditional.  The  modern  type  is  displayed  imm.ediately  adjacent  to 
modem  furniture  and  traditional  items  are  grouped  near  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  furniture. 

All  of  this  placing  together  of  related  merchandise  is  planned 
as  a  means  of  creating  a  psychology  which  will  not  only  make  it  easy 
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for  the  customer  to  find  what  she  wants,  but  to  make  her  want  to 
keep  on  buying. 

The  planning  of  the  store  and  the  interior  designing  has  been 
thorough.  The  architects  have  emphasized  a  theory  of  shops  within 
shops  and  have  given  individuahty  to  a  section  without  actually 
segregating  it  from  the  others.  The  use  of  colors  has  been  particularly 
important  in  this  connection.  For  example,  more  than  400  different 
shades  have  been  employed  throughout  the  store. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  help  the  customer  be  comfortable 
and  relaxed  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  calm.  Within  the  store, 
lounges  have  been  established  on  every  level  and  all  possible  means 
have  been  used  to  create  a  comfortable,  free  flow  of  traffic  from  one 
department  to  another.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  traffic  congestion.  Much  interior  planning  has  been 
used  throughout  the  entire  store  to  aid  in  this  over-all  effect. 

— Reprinted  from  Western  Business  and  Industry 


*  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  Big  Business  is  trying  to  get  Congress  to  do  are 
almost  unbelievable;  not  less  unbelievable  is  that  Congress  is  doing  them.  Oil 
interests,  operating  on  Congress  through  state  lobbies,  are  trying  to  grab  tideland  oil 
rights,  over  a  Supreme  Court  decision  saying  that  these  belong  to  the  taxpayers. 
Steel  interests  are  tenaciously  defending  their  grab  for  higher  prices,  though  this  is 
so  flagrant  that  even  Taft  complained  mildly  at  last  week's  hearings. 

The  cheeky  Commonwealth  and  Southern  power  trust  has  a  grab:  a  bill  allow- 
ing it  to  control  and  operate  the  federally  built  Clark's  Hill,  Georgia,  power  project. 
Circumventing  another  Supreme  Court  decision,  wealthy  publishers,  cannery  owners 
land  certain  other  employers  are  backing  the  Gearhart  bill  (already  passed  by  the 
House)  depriving  certain  categories  of  workers — some  750,000  poor  devils — from 
social-security  unemployment  and  old-age-pension  benefits.  Last  week  we  mentioned 
the  Rizley-Moore  bill,  or  natural-gas  grab.  Few  voices  are  lifted  against  these 
shocking  proposals.  — T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 

^  OMAHA. — Union  Pacific  Railroad  mechanical  department  employees  are  being 
laid  off  for  the  first  time  since  1941,  according  to  vice-president  W.  H.  Guild.  A  total 
of  1,200  of  those  employed  in  shops  from  Omaha  to  the  west  coast  will  be  laid  off,  he 
said.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

-k  WASHINGTON.— Defense  Secretary  James  Forrestal  said  there  is  not  enough 
petroleum  in  sight  in  the  United  States  to  support  'a  major  war  effort.'  The  deficit 
would  be  at  least  2,000,000  barrels  a  day,  he  said.  —Associated  Press 

*  THE  (U.S.)  NATION'S  steel  capacity  can  be  increased  25%  through  the  use 
of  a  new  process  that  utilizes  pure  oxygen  in  the  refining  of  iron  into  steel,  according 
to  P.C.  Keith,  president  of  Hydrocarbon  Research  Inc.,  New  York.  —The  Machinist 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  'ROCKET  -  MAIL'  FLIGHT  TO 
show  how  rockets  could  be  used  to  carry 
letters  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in 
less  than  an  hour  will  be  held  in  the 
California  desert  March  27,  the  Reaction 
Research  Society  announced.  Two  10- 
foot  rockets,  each  carrying  300  letters, 
will  be  launched  in  Inyo  County,  fly 
across  Searles  Dry  Lake,  and  land  at 
Trona,  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

PLOWING  COSTS  ARE  CUT  IN 
half  while  crops  are  increased  up  to 
100%  by  a  34-foot  plow  that  chisels  the 
soil  instead  of  turning  it  over  in  furrows. 
Narrow,  knife-like  blades,  spaced  every 
12  inches,  crack  open  the  subsoil  per- 
mitting moisture  to  enter.  The  plow  is 
hinged  eight  feet  from  each  end  to  per- 
mit simultaneous  plowing  of  three  con- 
tours. 

Because  it  does  not  turn  the  soil,  the 
plow  leaves  weeds  on  the  surface  where 
they  furnish  shade  and  mulch  and  the 
absence  of  furrows  reduces  erosion  to  a 
minimum.  Ranchers  use  the  plow  to 
loosen  root-bound  grass  in  pastures. 

A   NEW    ELECTRICALLY  -  HEATED 

glass-vacuum  evapxDrator  is  capable  of 
concentrating  2,000,000,000  units  of  pen- 
icillin in  24  hours. 


THE   'BIG   SHAKE'   STRADDLING 

coal  cars  sets  up  a  miniature  earthquake 
that  avalanches  a  50-ton  load  through  the 
hopper  bottom  in  about  two  minutes. 
Previously,  from  four  to  six  men  using 
sledge  hammers  and  crowbars  took  as 
much  as  two  hours  for  the  job — and 
might  damage  the  car. 

The  shakeout,  made  by  Hewitt-Rib- 
bins.  Inc.,  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  is  vibrated 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  shakes  the 
whole  car.  It  is  moved  from  one  car  to 
another  by  a  five-ton  hoist. 

A  NEW  CALCULATING  WIZARD, 
called  EDSAC,  a  British  cousin  of  our 
electronic  mathematical  brains,  such  as 
ENIAC  and  EDVAC,  will  handle  10,- 
000  multiplications  a  minute.  Now  under 
construction  at  England's  Cambridge 
University,  EDSAC  will  remember  details 
of  calculations  and  use  'judgment'  in 
choosing  the  best  way  to  reach  a  result. 

NEW  DISK  BRAKES  STOP  A  TRAIN 

so  silently  and  smoothly  that  the  pas- 
sengers scarcely  feel  it  when  the  engin- 
eer jams  them  on  in  an  emergency.  De- 
veloped by  the  Budd  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, they  will  halt  a  100-m.p.h.  train 
in  less  than  2,500  feet  without  a  jolt — 
or  damage  to  brake  or  wheels.  That's 
1,000  feet  less  than  is  required  by  the 
best  conventional  clasp-type  brakes. 
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Main  problem  in  designing  the  new 
brake  was  to  get  rid  of  the  immense 
heat  generated  when  the  shoe  gripped 
the  disk.  By  using  two  small,  lightweight 
shoes  insulated  with  asbestos  the  heat 
is  forced  into  the  cast-iron  disk.  This 
has  multiple  cooling  fins  to  throw  off 
the  heat  as  it  revolves. 

The  new  brake  is  said  to  last  10  times 
as  long  as  one  with  cast-iron  shoes,  and 
to  double  the  life  of  the  wheel.  There  is 
a  minimum  of  parts,  and  the  simplified 
design  permits  the  shoes  to  be  changed 
quickly.  Brake  linings  last  up  to  105,000 
miles. 

THE  BACKBREAKING  JOB  OF  PUL- 

ling  sugar  beets  has  been  taken  over  by 
a  machine  that  does  the  work  of  20  men. 
As  the  'harvair  moves  down  a  row,  plow- 
like lifters  loosen  the  beets  in  the  ground. 
Next  come  six-foot  pronged  wheels  that 
impale  the  individual  beets.  These  are 
brought  around  to  a  point  where  a  mech- 
anism powered  by  the  motor  lifts  the 
beets  on  the  prongs  to  just  the  right 
height  for  cutting  disks  to  slice  off  the 
top  (crown  and  leaves)  with  a  minimum 
of  waste.  The  cropped  beets  go  into  a 
conveyor  that  dumps  them  into  an 
accompanying  truck.  The  machine  is 
made  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Minneapolis. 

A  NEW  ALUMINUM  CASTING 
alloy,  called  Tenzaloy,  has  been  de- 
veloped. Nominal  composition  of  the 
alloy  is  0.8  copper,  0.4  magnesium,  8.0% 
zinc  and  balance  aluminimi. 

This  aluminum-zinc  alloy  is  said  to 
furnish  high  strength  and  hardness  with- 
out heat  treatment,  and  foundries  with- 
out   heat   treating    equipment    can    pro- 
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duce  castings  having  properties  equival- 
ent to  those  obtainable  by  conventional 
heat  treating  methods.  The  alloy  can 
be  cast  with  standard  foundry  procedure 
and  equipment  into  sand,  plaster  or 
permanent  molds. 

Other  advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  alloy  are  exceptional  machinability, 
excellent  corrosion  resistance  and  ex- 
treme v/hiteness.  The  toughness  of  the 
alloy  has  permitted  it  to  replace  malle- 
able iron  in  a  number  of  applications. 
Products  such  as  hose  couplings,  'C 
clamps,  electrical  conduit  fittings  and 
general  hardware  fittings  are  being  made 
with  this  alloy. 

A     MOBILE     'SERVICE     STATION,' 

the  Kilroy,  is  one  way  to  service  mechan- 
ized equipment  on  construction  jobs. 
The  unit  is  housed  in  a  21 -foot,  four- 
wheel  trailer.  It  is  8  feet,  3  inches  high, 
has  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  18,000 
pounds.  More  than  3I/2  tons  of  the 
weight  are  fuel  and  lubricant  payload. 

The  trailer  carries  700  gallons  of  gas- 
oline and  diesel  fuel,  200  gallons  of  oil 
and  grease,  60  gallons  of  water  or  anti- 
freeze.  The  tanks  are  in  the  center  of 


the  machine;  they  are  built  into  channel 
members  which  are  part  of  the  trailer 
chassis.  On  each  side  of  the  tank  as- 
sembly is  a  battery  of  nine  hose  reels  for 
dispensing  the  gasoline,  oil  and  grease. 
The  unit  can  be  towed  behind  any 
truck-type  tractor.  All  operations — from 
fueling  to  filling  radiators — work  from  a 
60-cubic  feet  gas- driven  air  compressor. 
Pressures  up  to  7,000  psi.  are  possible  on 
any  of  the  18  service  outlets.  Credit  for 
Kilroy's  invention  goes  to  John  H,  Adler; 
manufacturer  is  Jax,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

DR.  GLENN  T.  SEABORG,  FAMOUS 

atomic  scientist,  disclosed  in  New  York 
that  the  first  small  pieces  of  a  new  kind 
of  atomic  bomb  and  fuel  metal  have 
been  manufactured.  The  new  metal  is 
uranium  233,  made  by  changing  the 
heavy  metal  thorium  into  uranium. 

A  small  part  of  an  ounce  of  the 
thorium  metal.  Dr.  Seaborg  reported, 
has  been  made  in  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
uranium  graphite,  chain-reacting,  atomic 
piles.  The  total  new  metal  is  a  few  hun- 
dred milligrams. 

This  means  atomic  ovens  which 
change  uranium  into  plutonium  also 
can  bake  more  than  one  kind  of  atomic 
metal. 

Since  thorium  is  three  times  more 
plentiful  than  uranium,  it  will  be  the 
world's  main  reliance  for  atomic  power. 
Uranium  is  so  scarce  that  the  known 
supplies  would  not  keep  the  present-size 
United  States  power  industry  running 
more  than  five  years. 

When  uranium  is  converted  into  plu- 
tonium this  power  supply  is  multiplied, 
probably  by  100  times.  But  even  so  the 
plutonium  power  supply  is  far  less  than 
in  prospect  for  thorium. 


Dr.  Seaborg  also  disclosed  that  the 
new  form  of  uranium,  233,  when  manu- 
factured by  transmutation,  will  last  for 
many  thousands  of  years.  Its  'life'  is 
far  longer  than  that  of  plutonium.  The 
thorium  transmutation  produces  a  new 
atomic  metal  that  will  half  disintegrate 
in  162,000  years.  Plutonium  does  the 
same  half  disintegration  in  about  24,000 
years. 

THE  JETRONIC  OIL  BURNER  CUTS 

fuel-oil  consumption  for  heating  small 
homes  by  50%.  Its  developer:  Consoli- 
dated Industries,  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Oil  in  the  burner  flows  into  a  firing  head 
where  it  is  mixed  with  air.  It  then  gets 
a  heating  over  a  baffle  at  1,000  F.  to 
1,600  F.  Finally,  converted  into  gas,  it  is 
forced  through  jets  into  the  combustion 
chamber. 

The  burner  works  with  all  types  of 
hot-air  furnaces,  steam  and  water  boilers. 
A  1/20-hp.  to  1/50-hp.  motor  supplies 
the  power.  Blower  and  controls  operate 
on  110-v.  a.c.  or  d.c.  The  company  re- 
ports the  burner  runs  at  90%  efficiency. 

ELEVEN-OUNCE  TWO-WAY  RADIO 

with  which  you  can  talk  to  your  office 
or  your  home  from  a  distance  of  up  to 
ten  miles  is  ready  to  go  on  sale  as  soon 
as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission sets  up  a  licensing  system. 

A.  Gross,  president  of  Gross  Electron- 
ics, Inc.,  Cleveland,  revealed  that  his 
new  instrument  has  flat,  'printed'  wires 
and  other  miniature  parts.  Complete 
with  batteries  and  antenna,  the  two-way 
radio  is  carried  in  a  leather  case  in  the 
way  you  carry  your  camera. 

They  will  be  sold  in  pairs  which  are 
tuned  to  their  own  private  frequencies, 
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within  the  460-470  megacycle  range 
allotted  to  personal  radios  by  the  FCC. 
Each  set  will  be  licensed  by  the  FCC. 

A  SWISS  KNOT-TIEING  MACHINE, 
18  times  faster  than  a  human  operative, 
has  been  shown  to  New  England  textile 
mill  owners. 

In  the  textile  business  a  good  hand 
tier  can  tie  1,000  knots  an  hour  in  the 
lengthwise  threads  which  make  up  the 
warp  in  a  fabric  and  through  which 
other  threads  are  passed  in  the  weaving 
operation  of  fabric.  The  new  machine 
ties  18,000  an  hour.  It  is  a  product  of 
Zellweger,  Ltd.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

FARM  ATTACHMENTS  CAN  BE 
raised  or  lowered  with  a  touch  of  a 
finger  on  International  Harvester's  new 
Farmall  Super- A  tractor.  The  model  is 
designed  for  use  on  small  farms. 

Hydraulic  power  for  the  attachment 
control  comes  from  a  gear  pump  through 
hydraulic  cylinders  to  power  arms  at  the 
center  of  the  tractor.  Lever  controls  at 
the  operator's  left  control  the  selection 
and  movement  of  the  implements.  The 
tractor's    drawbar   can    be    attached    to 
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the  back  or  front  of  the  rear-axle  hous- 
ing. In  the  forward  position  it  acts  as 
a  pull  bar  for  the  mounted  implements; 
in   the  rear,   it  tows  trailing  machines. 

A  DENTAL  X-RAY  TUBE  NO 
larger  than  a  power  tube  in  a  home 
radio  set  but  expected  to  take  a  70,000- 
volt  beating  for  20  years  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

The  new  tube  has  operated  steadily  on 
test  for  1,000  hours,  the  equivalent  of 
two  decades  of  normal  usage  in  a  den- 
tist's office,  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  said  in  announcing  the  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  smallest  X-ray  tubes  ever 
offered  commercially,  the  new  design 
minimizes  stray  radiation  which  can  blur 
X-ray  film. 

A  NEW  CARBURETOR  MAKES  IT 
possible  to  drive  your  automobile  en- 
tirely on  ethyl  alcohol,  the  drinking  kind 
of  alcohol,  instead  of  gasoline. 

The  curburetor,  shown  to  the  National 
Farm  Chemurgic  Conference,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  has  been  used  successfully  in 
a  tractor  engine  and  it  could  be  put  in 
passenger  automobiles,  said  R.  S.  Davis, 
distillery  research  engineer. 

Alcohol  is  not  cheap  enough  now  to 
compete  with  gasoline  as  a  fuel  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  carburetor  is  one 
of  the  new  developments  under  way 
against  a  day  of  gasoline  shortage  or 
cheaper  alcohol  prices. 

The  carburetor  has  a  double  chamber, 
one  atop  the  other.  Vapors  from  the 
lower  chamber  enter  the  upper  one  to 
supply  a  richer  mixture  of  alcohol  to  the 
cylinders. 

The  design  returns  10%  of  the  engine 
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€xhaust  into  the  intake  system,  to  supply 
enough  heat  to  vaporize  the  alcohol.  To 
help  starting  in  cold  weather,  always  a 
problem  with  alcohol  fuel,  there  is  a 
'fuelizer.'  Some  of  the  alcohol  is  ignited 
by  a  spark  plug  and  this  pre-heats  the 
alcohol-air  mixture  before  it  enters  the 
combustion  chamber. 

A   SELF-PROPELLED   ROCK  DRILL 

for  open-pit  mining  and  quarry  work  is 
manufactured  by  Ingersoll  -  Rand  Co., 
New  York.  The  unit,  called  the  Quarry- 
master,  has  its  own  air  compressor;  it 
drills  holes  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
70  feet  in  depth. 

The  piston-type  drill  is  air-operated. 
It  strikes  more  than  200  blows  per  min- 
ute, is  said  to  have  a  high  degree  of  rock 
penetration.  The  bit  automatically 
rotates  into  a  fresh  cutting  position  after 
each  blow.  Chips  are  taken  out  by  pass- 
ing compressed  air  down  through  the 
hollow  drill-steel;  the  cuttings  are  forced 
up  to  the  surface  through  the  space  be- 
tween the  steel  and  the  wall  of  the  hole. 
When  the  cuttings  reach  the  surface  they 
are  gathered  up  by  a  motor-operated 
dust  collector.  Thus  the  bit  strikes  a 
clean  surface  with  each  blow,  and  there- 
by saves  power  that  would,  otherwise, 
be  lost  in  drilling  through  previously  cut 
material. 

Mounted  on  crawlers,  the  unit  can 
work  on  grades  up  to  30%.  Four  inde- 
pendently controlled  hydraulic  jacks  are 
used  in  leveling  the  machine  for  drill 
work.  .^Xhe  tower  is  raised  or  lowered 
with  power  from  the  feed  motor. 

A  TINY  ROLLING  MILL,  A  MINIA- 
ture  of  those  in  giant  steel  plants  but 
up    to    40    times   more    powerful,    can 


squeeze  metal  until  it  is  thinner  than 
tissue  paper.  Built  for  Westinghouse,  its 
two  small  rollers  pull  100-foot  strips 
back  and  forth  at  speeds  up  to  200  feet 
a  minute,  rolling  them  into  mile-long 
lengths  only  1/2000  inch  thick. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

jumped  another  1.8  points  during  Jan- 
uary to  reach  150.1  at  February  2  against 
148.3  at  January  2,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  announced. 

The  January  advance  makes  a  total 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last 
year — from  February  2,  1947,  to  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1948— of  22.3  points,  while  the 
index  has  gone  up  48.9%  since  the  out- 
break of  World  War  11. 

In  swinging  over  the  150  mark,  the 
index  came  within  0.5  points  of  the  all- 
time  high  of  150.6,  established  in  the  in- 
flationary period  which  followed  World 
War  I. 

The  bureau  said  that  more  than  half 
of  the  January  increase  was  attributable 
to  higher  costs  of  basic  foods,  such  as 
meats,  cereals  and  vegetables. 

U.S.  INVENTORIES  TOTALED  $41,- 
200,000,000  at  the  end  of  December,  up 
$600,000,000  from  November  after  allow- 
ing for  seasonal  influences.  Department- 
store  stocks  were  equal  to  2.6  months' 
sales,   compared  with  2.1   in  September. 

CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR  NEW 
construction  fell  to  $625,000,000  in  De- 
cember from  $715,000,000  in  November, 
a  seasonal  drop.  In  January  awards  were 
a  bit  lower  than  in  December,  though  a 
rise  is  normal. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
to  reduce  its  'value'  to  nil,  as  far 
as  that  concept  is  considered  in 
terms  of  money. 

This  is  why  we  see  the  crazy 
conflict  between  abundance  and 
the  Price  System.  Production  is 
curtailed,  goods  are  destroyed, 
exports  are  advocated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  stuff 
(not  for  the  humanitarian  aspects 
so  prated  about). 

Money  is  useless  as  a  means  to 
distribute  abundance,  for  money 
is  expressed  in  denominations  of 
value  which  in  turn  is  a  function 
of  scarcity.  Money  can  never  be 
an  accurate  measure  of  anything, 
but  instead  possesses  elastic  quali- 
ties dependent  upon  the  relative 
scarcity  of  goods  for  which  it  is 
exchanged.  There  can  never  be 
a  guarantee  of  stability  in  the 
amount  of  goods  a  person  can  ob- 
tain for  a  specified  amount  of 
money  under  these  conditions. 

Also  money  is  negotiable  in  the 
hands  of  any  bearer.  Whether  it 
is  stolen,  lost,  given  or  gambled 
away,  it  is  always  possible  for 
someone  to  obtain  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  it  at  the  expense 
of   someone   else.     Money   is   the 


most  usual  means  of  bribery  used. 
The  most  successful  accumula- 
tors of  money  can  eventually  gain 
substantial  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

No,  money  is  an  invention 
which,  as  part  of  the  obsolete 
Price  System,  can  be  only  an  in- 
terference factor  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  properties  which  make  it  use- 
ful in  any  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  method  of  balancing 
production  and  consumption  in 
an  economy  of  abundance. 

North  Americans  must  institute 
a  new  method  of  social  operation 
that  has  no  precedence  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  the  Price  System. 
Technocracy  offers  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  society.  In  those 
specifications,  money  has  no  place 
except  perhaps  as  a  relic  of  a  cer- 
tain and  not  too  commendable 
stage  in  the  progression  of  our 
civilization. 

The  Technate  will  insure  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of 
social  security  and  equal  con- 
suming power  to  all  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent,  without  money, 
price,  or  value. — Milton  Wildfong 


*  ALL  THE  CURRENT  TWADDLE  about  freedom  is  poppycock.  The  length 
ot  the  working  day  and  the  number  of  such  days  in  the  week  is  the  only  true  measure 
of  freedom.  — George  Bernard  Shaw 
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Facts  vs.  Opinions 


Technocrats  are  not  super-men.  Neither  are  they  dreamers.  They 
are  ordinary  people  who  have  had  their  fill  of  listening  to  people  talk- 
ing through  their  hats.  They  are  solid  citizens  who  accept  only 
statements  on  our  social  system  which  are  backed  by  proof. 


■T'HE  grain  market  and  the  stock 
^  market  went  downstairs  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks. 

Is  this  the  big  bust?  It  may  or 
may  not  be. 

If  it  is  not,  it  has  all  the  ingre- 
dients ready  mixed  for  the  final 
cooking. 

Going  down  into  the  record,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  rosy 
predictions  made  by  our  leading 
economists  in  the  past  very  few 
years.  Remember  the  predictions 
of  'uninterrupted  prosperity'  for 
15  years  after  the  war?  Remem- 
ber the  long  term  plans  of  labor 
to  cash  in  on  the  gravy  of  swollen 
markets?  Remember  the  derisive 
sneers  at  Technocracy's  predic- 
tions. It  just  couldn't  happen  here, 
could  it?  The  little  fellow'  said 
'they'  wouldn't  let  it  happen.  The 
'big  fellow'  said  it  couldn't.  Every- 
one was  happy  about  the  whole 
thing. 

Now,  let's  recall  a  Technocracy 
prediction     during    the    heat    of 
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battle  of  World  War  II.  Technoc- 
cracy  stated  unequivocally  that 
after  the  war  the  people  of  North 
America  would  become  more 
alarmed  over  the  state  •  of  their 
economic  system  than  they  were 
at  any  time  of  their  gravest  war 
crisis.  That  is  a  big  order.  Of 
course  it  fell  on  many  deaf  ears, 
the  ears  at  that  time  being  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  gravy 
trough  of  war  prosperity.  Thous- 
ands of  those  who  did  hear  it 
promptly  buried  themselves  in 
the  bubble  bath  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  forgot  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   . 

But  not  all  North  Americans 
ignored  the  warning.  Many  thous- 
ands investigated  the  statement, 
and  as  a  result,  Technocracy  grew 
and  is  still  growing  with  admis- 
sion of  solid  citizens  who  acknowl- 
edge that  Technocracy  is  the  only 
organization  in  the  social  field 
which  has  stuck  by  its  guns 
through  thick  and  thin.  Technoc- 
racy has  steered  a  straight  course 
through  the  gravy  of  'prosperity' 
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and  the  skim  milk  of  'normalcy.' 
How  does  Technocracy  predict 
the  ups  and  down  of  the  Price 
System?  A  few  minutes  of  im- 
partial study  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  understand. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  science 
in  any  field  is  the  correlation  of 
accurate  or  factual  information. 
Facts  must  first  be  gathered. 
Then  they  must  be  correlated  or 
weighed  against  each  other  to 
observe  the  actual  effect.  No  in- 
dividual could  become  an  elec- 
trical engineer  simply  by  reading 
an  engineers'  magazine.  Yet  mil- 
lions of  North  Americans  believe 
they  understand  their  economic 
system  and  how  to  make  it  work 
simply  by  reading  the  newspapers 
and  a  few  books  which  appeal  to 
them. 

Technocracy,  which  is  science 
in  the  social  field,  begins  on  solid 
ground  by  gathering  only  infor- 
mation which  is  susceptible  of 
proof.  In  other  words,  only  facts. 
Since  no  individual  is  capable  of 
gathering  all  the  facts  in  our  com- 
plex modern  society,  the  engin- 
eers and  scientists  who  organized 
Technocracy  built  a  system  which 
compiles  only  facts,  or  informa- 
tion which  will  stand  up  to  proof. 
Once  in  possession  of  sufficient 
accurate     information,     scientists 


can  in  any  field,  not  only  in  the 
economic  field,  project  their  in- 
formation into  the  future  for  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  what 
may  happen. 

Given  sufficient  knowledge 
about  his  car,  the  average  motor- 
ist, can  predict  that  when  he  puts 
his  foot  on  the  starter  button,  the 
motor  will  turn  over.  But  he 
never  gets  his  information  for 
that  sort  of  prediction  by  reading 
newspapers  or  listening  to  other 
people's  opinions.  Yet  the  average 
motorist  can  no  doubt  extoU  his 
ideas  on  how  to  attain  economic 
security  by  reading  his  newspaper 
and  forming  his  opinion  in  his 
bathtub. 

Technocrats  are  not  super-men. 
Neither  are  they  dreamers.  They 
are  ordinary  people  who  have  had 
their  fill  of  listening  to  people 
talking  through  their  hats.  They 
are  solid  citizens  who  accept  only 
statements  on  our  social  system 
which  are  backed  by  proof.  And 
they  in  turn  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  loyal  to  their  country 
and  to  issue  only  statements  on 
our  social  system  which  are 
backed  by  proof. 

Thousands  of  homeless  men  and 
women  should  be  adequate  proof 
that    our    economists,    politicians 
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and  business  men  do  not  under- 
stand our  social  system.  Neither 
do  they  give  out  accurate  infor- 
mation. They  dig  for  facts,  yes, 
but  they  dig  only  for  facts  which 
fit  in  with  their  own  opinions. 

The  confUct   of   wishful   think- 
ing and  stark  reality,  brought  to- 


gether by  a  sagging  stock  market, 
will  one  day  soon  compel  millions 
of  North  Americans  to  demand 
the  facts.  The  smart  thing  to  do  is 
to  investigate  while  there  is  still 
time  to  weigh  them  intelligently 
and  act  accordingly. 

— Ed  McBurnie 


^  NEW  YORK. — New  kinds  of  wire  that  change  heat  into  electric  current  were 
prQposed  as  possible  power  plants  of  tomorrow. 

The  report  was  made  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  by  B.  D.  Cullity,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  in 
France  and  his  report  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

In  this  futuristic  scheme,  wires  hung  out  in  sunshine  would  deliver  electric 
current. 

Equally  well,  such  wires  hung  in  a  furance,  or  even  in  front  of  a  hot  stove,  would 
deliver  electric  power. 

They  might  be  one  answer  to  changing  atomic  energy  into  electricity. 

Getting  the  heat  of  an  atomic  oven,  or  pile,  to  the  place  where  it  will  make 
steam  and  electricity  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  dangerous  radioactive  atoms 
also  get  out  with  the  heat. 

But  these  risky  atoms  do  not  travel  through  the  wires  that  would  carry  electric 
current. 

If  such  wires  inside  a  pile  delivered  power,  it  would  come  out  safe  for  immediate 
use. 

Cullity  did  not  discuss  atomic  power  but  made  favorable  comparisons  with 
steam  power. 

He  uses  the  principle  of  the  thermocouple,  the  loop  of  two  different  kinds  of 
wire,  that  can  measure  the  heat  of  a  star  by  changing  the  warmth  into  electricity. 

If  one  end  of  such  a  loop  is  warmed  and  the  other  is  cool,  electricity  flows  from 
the  point  that  is  warmed. 

Cullity  has  a  new  wire,  an  alloy  of  the  metals  bismuth  and  selenium.  He  uses 
this  for  half  his  loop.   The  other  half  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony. 

The  efficiency  of  this  loop  in  changing  heat  into  power  he  says  is  better  than 
that  of  small  steam  engine.  — Associated  Press 

^  THE  GIANT  BELLS  now  in  use  in  large  churches  may  soon  become  obsolete 
because  of  a  new  process  recently  disclosed  by  the  Liberty  Carillons,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  The  company,  through  the  use  of  a  two-ounce  permanent  magnet,  has  repro- 
duced in  clarity  and  volume  the  sounds  of  large  bells  being  tolled. 

Supersonic  bell  tones  are  created  by  a  small  metal  hammer  striking  a  bell  tone 
bar.  These  inaudible  vibrations  are  captured  by  the  'Alnico  5'  magnet,  which  is 
located  immediately  below  the  point  where  the  hammer  strikes,  and  sent  out  to  an 
amplifier.  The  principal  function  of  the  permanent  magnet  is  to  produce  an  intense 
electrical  signal,  which  is  eventually  transmitted  to  super-powered  stentors.  These 
stentors  broadcast  the  final  tones  which  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  notes  pro- 
duced in  great  bells.  — The  Michigan  Technic 
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The  Fifth  Freedom 


Isn't  it  ironic  that  on  the  richest  Continent  on  earth  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  100%  Americans  and  Canadians  are  being  deprived  of 
their  all-important  freedom  to  consume  their  full  share  of  the  abun- 
dance which  North  America  is  capable  of  producing! 


^^AN'T  you  see  I'm  underfed? 
^^  My  daughter  isn't  well  be- 
cause she  is  undernourished  .  .  . 
We  had  65  cents  worth  of  meat 
last  week.  That  was  two  pounds 
of  hamburger  for  eight  of  us.' 

The  story  of  want  continued  as 
the  speaker  told  of  a  lack  of  basic 
foods,  of  rotting  teeth  due  to  mal- 
nutrition and  lack  of  dental  serv- 
ice. He  told  of  a  life  devoid  of 
normal  recreational  pursuits  and 
of  an  accumulation  of  debts  owed 
for  doctor  and  hospital  bills.  It 
was  a  pitiful  story. 

No,  he  isn't  living  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  His  name  is  Cyrus  V/aud 
and  he  lives  in  New  Jersey.  There 
are  millions  of  Wauds  in  North 
America.  You  see  he  belongs  to 
the  lower  income  group  to  which 
approximately  70%  of  all  North 
American  families  belong.  His 
family  is  just  one  among  all  those 
millions  whose  incomes  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  them  with  the 
food    and    services    required    to 

Reprinted  from  Saskatchewan  Area 
News 


maintain  any  semblance  of  decent 
living  standards. 

Mr.  Waud  recently  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  Washington 
investigating  prices.  Senator  W. 
Robertson  admitted  the  commit- 
tee was  'deeply  concerned'  with 
the  problem.  'But,'  he  continued, 
'do  you  appreciate  the  freedom 
you  enjoy  in  a  democracy?'  'I'm 
a  100%  American,'  replied  Waud, 
'but  there  is  one  freedom  I  haven't 
got  and  you  know  what  that  is.' 

Cyrus  Waud  was  of  course  re- 
ferring to  that  much  desired  free- 
dom to  consume  his  full  share  of 
the  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  North  America  is  cap- 
able of  providing  for  her  citizens. 
An  ever  -  increasing  number  of 
100%  Americans  are  being  de- 
prived of  this  all-important  free- 
dom to  consume. 

These  underfed  citizens  appear 
to  be  acting  very  stupidly.  When 
they  form  small  pressure  groups 
to  demand  a  better  standard  of 
living,  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
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ment  piously  remind  them  that 
America  is  the  richest  place  on 
earth  and  urge  them  to  view  the 
misery  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
then  give  thanks  that  they  are 
privileged  to  want  amidst  such 
abundance.  The  underfed  citizens 
crawl  back  into  their  shells  and 
pull  their  belts  tighter  over  their 
caved-in  stomachs  while  listen- 
ing to  tales  of  piled  up  surpluses. 
Married  student  veterans  at- 
tending the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan have  been  existing  on 
$80  per  month  for  married  vet- 
erans. Agitation  began  with  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  stomach  to 
the  back  bone.  Front  page  head- 
lines on  February  16  announced 
'Married  Student  Vets  to  Get  $10 
Monthly  Increase.'  A  married  vet- 
eran now  receives  $90  per  month. 
A  veteran  with  three  children  re- 
ceives $134  per  month.  This  is  far 


below  the  figure  health  experts 
give  as  the  very  minimum  on 
Vv'hich  a  family  can  exist  at  to- 
day's prices. 

University  of  Saskatchewan  vets 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Ottawa. 
Suckers!  The  idea  of  thanking 
the  well-fed  M.P.'s  for  the  privi- 
lege of  continuing  to  live  in  need, 
is  certainly  not  intelligent. 

Statistics  prove  that  North  Am- 
erica can  provide  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  a  $20,000  a  year 
income  (at  1929  commodity 
prices)  for  every  adult  citizen  on 
this  Continent.  We  may  enjoy 
that  security  any  time  we  unite 
in  demanding  a  change  of  social 
operation.  It  is  stupid  to  settle 
for  less. 

The  fifth  freedom  is  ours  any 
time  we  ask  for  it.  Technocracy 
has  the  blueprint.      — Anne  Poth 


*  NEW  YORK.— The  'Committee  of  One  Thousand,'  a  group  including  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein  among  its  members,  urged  Congress  to  refuse  the  proposed  $200,000  appro- 
priation for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  for  its  'irresponsible 
attack  on  Dr.  Edward  Condon.' 

Telegram  sent  to  congressmen  by  Dr.  Hiram  Haydn,  secretary  of  the  protesting 
group,  charged  the  house  committee  'has  violated  all  accepted  rules  of  evidence  and 
basic  principles  of  fair  play'  and  creates  'a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fear  which  in- 
hibits freedom  of  thought  and  expression  and  deprives  the  American  people  of  the 
contributions  of  some  of  the  world's  most  creative  talent.'  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

-jAr  ADAM  SMITH,  father  of  the  classical  liberal  theory,  was  a  contemporary  of 
James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  That 
fact  points  up  the  irony  nicely,  for  the  steam  engine  typifies  the  whole  industrial 
development  which  made  nonsense  of  Adam  Smith's  theory. 

— Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  The  Nation 
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The  Only  Way 


Technocrats  can  expose  the  empty  grave  of  the  dead  past.  We  can 
point  out  the  way  of  life  whose  richness  and  splendor,  simplicity  and 
dignity  would  at  long  last  provide  a  fitting  back  drop  for  humanity 
on  this  Continent. 


nS  LONG  ago  as  1919— how 
^^  long  ago  when  one  reviews 
the  many  events  that  have  trans- 
pired since  then — the  energy  out- 
put of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent has  demanded  a  social  and 
cultural  complement.  Our  gen- 
eration has  witnessed  a  greater 
use  of  extraneous  energy  than 
the  whole  of  preceding  genera- 
tions back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Each  of  us,  30  years 
of  age  or  over,  has  lived  as  long 
in  our  short  life-time  as  all  these 
preceding  generations  put  to- 
gether— if  we  measure  our  life 
by  the  use  of  extraneous  energy. 
Into  one  short  life-time  has  been 
telescoped  this  tremendous  surge, 
this  tidal  wave  of  human  en- 
deavor in  scientific  advancement. 
Before  our  bewildered  and  un- 
comprehending gaze,  abundance 
has  burst  forth  from  the  tomb  of 
poverty  and  we  weep  and  per- 
form strange  and  useless  rites 
beside  the  empty  grave. 
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Is  there  no  angel  to  whisper  to 
suffering  humanity,  'He  is  not 
here — he  is  risen'?  Down  on  its 
knees  beside  the  empty  tomb  the 
unholy  trinity  of  finance,  politics 
and  ecclesiasticism  strives  fever- 
ishly to  put  Hfe  into  dry  bones. 
The  chant  becomes  a  scream.  The 
scream  becomes  a  mad  caco- 
phony of  confUcting  yells  and 
screeches  as  these  guardians  of 
the  status  quo  (with  the  assis- 
tance of  about  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  rest  of  the  population) 
attempt  to  mold  our  destiny  ac- 
cording to  one  or  another  of  the 
conflicting  ideologies  of  the  old 
world.  Europe!  Drowned  in  her 
own  blood  and  buried  in  her  own 
ruins,  has  nothing  to  offer  us 
save  this  reminder:  'As  I  am  to- 
day, so  will  you  be  tomorrow.'  Do 
you  wonder  that  beneath  the 
suave  utterances  of  the  pampered 
darlings  of  press,  pulpit  and  pol- 
itical platform,  I  can  hear  the 
bellowing  of  insane  monsters  urg- 
ing us  on  to  our  ultimate  ruin? 

The  possibility  of  some  bright 
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angel  of  divine  origin  swooping 
out  of  a  cloud  with  appropriate 
sounds  and  lighting  effects  and 
converting  us  all  in  an  instant 
from  the  folly  of  our  ways  can 
be  softly  ruled  out  in  this  world 
of  reality. 

The  'bright  angel'  gives  way  to 
a  small  but  potent  group  of 
simple,  earnest  men  and  women. 
We  can  expose  the  empty  grave 
of  the  dead  past.  We  can  point 
out  the  way  of  life  whose  rich- 
ness and  splendor,  simplicity  and 
dignity  would  at  long  last  pro- 
vide a  fitting  back  drop  for 
humanity  on  this  Continent.  And 


if,  having  been  approached  you 
shake  off  our  hand  and  continue 
to  stare  morbidly  into  the  past,  no 
harm  at  any  rate  has  been  done. 
And  if,  perchance,  you  cast  aside 
your  sloth  and  indifference  and 
permit  yourself  to  look  about 
you,  it  may  well  be  that  the  very 
stars  in  their  courses  would  re- 
joice. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  re- 
construction which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord 
with  the  age  in  which  we  Hve. 
— Alice  Butala 


^  TODAY  WE  ARE  in  a  transition  period  in  which  most  of  us  aie  really  the 
slaves  of  our  own  iron  servants.  But  the  engineers  and  inventors  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing this.  The  factory  without  factory  hands  is  no  longer  a  Utopian  dream.  It  is 
being  realized  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Hours  of  labour  are  being  reduced  right  along.  Leisure  has  been  gained  by  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  until  recently  had  been  merely  beasts  of  burden  with  as  much 
chance  to  read  a  book  or  listen  to  a  symphony  as  a  mule  in  the  army  or  a  pony  in  a 
mine. 

When  leisure  shall  at  last  have  been  provided  for  all  of  us,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  fill  the  few  spare  hours  of  these  tired  toilers  with  those  depressing  forms 
of  entertainment  like  the  radio  or  the  movies,  that  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  people  forget  the  unbearable  dullness  of  their  own  drab  existence. 

— Hendrik  van  Loon 

if  SEATTLE. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  named  35  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton plywood  manufacturing  and  distributing  firms,  two  industry  organizations  and 
11  individuals  in  a  complaint  alleging  monopolistic  trade  practices. 

The  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association  of  Tacoma  and  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood 
Information  Bureau  of  Tacoma  were  the  two  industry  organizations  accused. 

— Associated  Press 

if  BERKELEY,  Cal. — Scientists  hailed  the  artificial  production  of  mesons  in  the 
University  of  California  cyclotron  as  'one  of  the  greatest  milestones  of  all  time  in 
fundamental  nuclear  sciences." 

Mesons  are  potent  but  fleeting  nuclear  particles  heretofore  found  only  in  cosmic 
rays.  They  are  bom  out  of  cataclysmic  explosions  in  the  cores  of  atoms,  and  die 
two-millionths  of  a  second  later  in  another  explosion.  — British  United  Press 
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Mathematics  and  the  Laws  of  Mure 

A  radio  address  by  Dr.  Hermann  Weyl  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton,  one  of  the  greatest  living  mathematicians. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Society,  London. 


T^NOWLEDGE  in  all  physical 
^^  sciences — astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry — is  based  on  observa- 
tion. But  observation  can  only 
ascertain  what  is.  How  can  we 
predict  what  will  be?  To  that  end 
observation  must  be  combined 
with  mathematics. 

One  of  the  ancient  Greek  phil- 
osophers, Anaxagoras,  first  ex- 
plained solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
by  means  of  the  shadows  of  moon 
and  earth  intercepting  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  You  may  say  that  he  ap- 
plied the  idea  of  perspective  to 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Just  a  few 
years  before,  perspective  had  be- 
gun to  be  used  for  the  stage  dec- 
orations in  the  Athenian  theater. 
Anaxagoras  had  the  imagination 
to  see  something  in  common  be- 
tween stage  decorations  and 
eclipses.  First  this:  that  the 
Greeks  had  developed  geometry 
as  a  mathematical  science  pro- 
ceeding by  pure  reasoning  from 
a  few  basic  laws  or  axioms. 
'Through  two  distinct  points  there 
goes   one   and  only   one   straight 
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line'  is  one  of  these  axioms  that 
everybody  takes  for  granted. 
Geometry  had  made  the  behavior 
of  straight  lines  predictable.  The 
second  prerequisite  for  Anaxa- 
goras' achievement  is  the  concep- 
tion of  light  rays  as  the  agents 
that  carry  messages  from  the  ob- 
ject to  our  eyes  and  thus  give 
rise  to  our  visual  image  of  the  ob- 
ject. This  conception  is  purely 
hypothetical — a  flash  of  genius  as 
it  were. 

Third:  a  mathematical  theory  of 
light  rays,  namely  that  they  are 
straight  lines.  That  theory  is  sug- 
gested by  experience.  By  com- 
bining these  three  ingredients — 
geometry,  the  conception  of  light 
rays,  and  the  theory  that  they  are 
straight — one  can  account  for  all 
the  familiar  facts  of  shadows  and 
perspective. 

It  is  on  the  same  theoretical 
foundation  that  a  surveyor  de- 
termines the  distance  of  a  remote 
object:  he  measures  his  base  and 
certain  angles  and  then  draws  his 
conclusions  by  means  of  geometry 
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of  light  rays.  In  very  much  the 
same  way  Anaxagoras  made  his 
indirect  measurement  of  the 
moon's  distance  from  us.  That 
distance  is  certainly  not  directly 
measurable  by  tapeline.  With  this 
example  in  mind  you  will  under- 
stand the  following  general  state- 
ments: All  indirect  measure- 
ments, like  that  of  the  distance  of 
the  moon,  are  ultimately  anchor- 
ed in  direct  measurements.  The 
link  between  the  indirect  and  the 
direct  measurements  must  be 
furnished  by  theory — in  this  case 
by  the  theory  of  perspective.  A 
theory  makes  good  when  all  in- 
direct measurements  based  on  it 
check.  This  is  a  methodic  prin- 
ciple of  paramount  importance. 

Anaxagoras  could  have  carried 
out  his  construction  with  pencil 
on  paper,  or  rather  with  a  reed  on 
papyrus.  But  diagrams  thus  drawn 
are  far  too  inaccurate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  astronomy. 

Numbers  on  the  other  hand  are 
capable  of  truly  unlimited  accur- 
acy, and  the  use  of  numbers  in- 
stead of  geometric  diagrams  be- 
comes indispensable  anyhow  as 
soon  as  time  and  such  entities  as 
mass,  electrical  charge,  force, 
temperature  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  latter  are  all  measurable 
quantities,    though    accessible    to 


indirect  measurement  only.  It  was 
Galileo  who  said:  'Measure  what 
is  measurable,  and  make  meas- 
urable what  is  not  so.' 

Mathematicians  got  along  with 
geometry  all  right,  but  with  the 
numbers  they  really  come  into 
their  own.  For  the  sequence  of 
the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  *  *  * 
is  our  minds'  own  free  creation. 
It  starts  with  1,  and  any  number 
is  followed  by  the  next  one.  That 
is  all.  According  to  this  simple 
procedure  the  numbers  march  on 
towards  infinity.  2  is  the  number 
that  follows  1,  3  the  number  that 
follows  2,  etc.  Nothing  else.  You 
know  very  little  about  Henry 
VIII  when  you  know  that  he  fol- 
lowed Henry  VII  on  the  English 
throne.  But  you  know  all  about 
8  when  you  know  that  it  follows 
7.  Man  has  his  substantial  exis- 
tence; the  words  of  our  language 
have  meanings  with  shifting 
subtle  nuances;  the  tones  of  our 
musical  compositions  have  their 
sensuous  qualities.  But  numbers 
have  neither  substance,  nor  mean- 
ing, nor  quahties.  They  are  noth- 
ing but  marks,  and  all  that  is  in 
them  we  have  put  into  them  by 
the  simple  rule  of  straight  suc- 
cession. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
we  can  predict  what  they  do:  for 
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instance,  that  7  plus  5  makes  12, 
or  that  an  even  number  is  al- 
ways followed  by  an  odd  one. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  all  arith- 
metical laws  are  that  trivial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  mathemati- 
cians have  been  busy  for  many 
generations  to  discover  more  and 
more  profound  and  universal 
laws,  and  they  find  that  every 
progress  raises  new  problems.  I 
think  the  difficulty  of  their  task 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sequence  of  numbers  is  infinite. 
After  this  digression  about 
mathematics  I  resume  my  story. 
Passing  on  from  Anaxagoras,  and 
skipping  2000  years,  I  come  to 
Kepler.  He  established  his  famous 
three  laws  about  the  motion  of 
the  planets.  The  only  one  that 
concerns  us  here  is  his  first  law: 
The  planetary  orbits  are  elHpses 
with  the  sun  as  their  common 
focus.  The  Greek  mathematicians 
had  come  upon  the  ellipses  as 
the  simplest  curves  after  the 
straight  lines  and  circles.  Kepler 
had  first  tried  circles;  they  did 
not  fit  the  observations.  He  then 
turned  to  the  only  sHghtly  more 
complicated  ellipses  and  they  fit- 
ted; they  did  so  to  an  extraordin- 
ary degree  of  accuracy,  and  have 
not  ceased  to  do  so  up  to  this  date. 
Three  remarks  are  here  in  order. 
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First:  Kepler  could  not  derive 
his  laws  from  observation;  for 
observation  indicates  merely  the 
varying  direction  of  the  line  join- 
ing our  planet  the  earth,  with  the 
planet  under  observation. 

Second:  his  idea  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  depended  on  the  prelimin- 
ary discovery  of  the  elhpses  by 
the  Greek  mathematicians. 

Third:  whatever  the  observa- 
tions are,  they  could  always  have 
been  fitted  by  a  suitable  curve; 
the  point  is  that  a  vast  number 
of  detailed  observations  fit  with 
such  a  simple  curve  as  the  eUipse. 
Kepler  shared  with  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  a  deep  belief  in 
the  harmony  of  the  universe.  But 
for  the  Pythagoreans  this  was  a 
sort  of  mystic  creed.  With  Kepler 
it  became  a  fact,  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important  fact  we  know 
about  the  universe.  I  formulate 
it  this  way:  There  is  inherent  in 
nature  a  hidden  harmony  that  re- 
flects itself  in  our  minds  under 
the  image  of  simple  mathemati- 
cal laws.  That  then  is  the  reason 
why  events  in  nature  are  predict- 
able by  a  combination  of  obser- 
vation and  mathematical  analysis, 
Again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
physics  this  conviction,  or  should 
I  say  this  dream,  of  harmony  in 
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nature  has  found  fulfillments  be- 
yond expectation. 

Now  I  can  be  brief.  The  con- 
ceptual basis  of  Kepler's  theory 
was  still  the  same  as  with  Anax- 
agoras.  Galileo,  the  father  of 
modem  science,  brought  in  a  new 
conception:  he  visuaHzed  motion 
as  a  struggle  between  inertia  and 
force.  A  moving  body  has  mass 
and  momentum,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  forces.  This  conception 
has  remained  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  our  physical  understand- 
ing to  this  day,  unshaken  even  by 
atomic  and  quantum  physics. 

And  so  has  his  basic  law:  Force 
changes  momentum  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  force.  Rate  of  change 
is  a  mathematical  notion  that  is 
defined  in  calculus.  Newton  add- 
ed the  idea  of  a  universal  force 
of  gravitation  acting  between  any 
two  mass  particles.  His  dynamical 
law  of  gravitation,  the  simplest 
that  algebra  can  devise,  is  essen- 
tially simpler  than  the  medley  of 
Kepler's  three  kinematical  laws, 
but  covers  and  predicts  a  far 
wider  range  of  phenomena  with 
the  minutest  accuracy.  Again  we 
find  the  three  characteristic 
features:  the  necessary  mathema- 
tics, here  calculus  and  algebra, 
developed  beforehand  by  the 
mathematicians;    a   basic   concep- 


tion about  the  nature  of  things; 
and  a  theory  expressed  in  terms 
of  both.  Many  more  illustrations 
could  be  adduced  from  modern 
physics.  Digging  for  the  roots  of 
the  phenomena  we  drive  the 
spade  deeper  and  deeper.  Galileo 
and  Newton  reached  a  deeper 
layer  than  their  predecessor  Kep- 
ler, and  we  continue  their  labors. 
But  thereby  the  gap  between 
theory  and  observation  becomes 
ever  wider.  Mathematics  has  to 
work  harder  and  harder  to  bridge 
this  gap.  Newton  himself  was 
held  up  by  a  mathematical  diffi- 
culty of  this  sort  for  twenty  years. 

A  peculiar  situation  prevails  in 
quantum  physics:  The  mathema- 
tical apparatus,  in  terms  of  which 
Schrodinger  expressed  the  basic 
law  of  quantum  physics,  had  in- 
deed been  developed  by  the 
mathematicians  beforehand  —  as 
in  the  other  cases  we  discussed. 

But  the  stimulus  to  this  mathe- 
matical development  had  origin- 
ally come  from  a  ground  where 
music  and  physics  meet,  the 
acoustics  of  vibrating  bodies. 
Studies  undertaken  to  understand 
musical  harmony  have  thus  fin- 
ally enabled  us  to  understand  the 
richest  harmony  in  the  visible 
world^-that  of  the  spectral  lines 
emitted  by  radiating  atoms. 
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The  Lobby  Against  Margarine 


To  our  mind  it  seems  that  the  Canadian  dairy  interests  have  imposed 
upon  the  Canadian  people  the  most  cold-blooded  and  insolent  accept- 
ance of  their  wishes  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  lobbying,  by 
a  pressure  group.  — J.  V.  McAree 


LOBBIES,  trusts,  monopolies, 
pressure  groups  have  been 
denounced  with  equal  fervor  in 
recent  years.  They  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  chief  birds  of  prey 
that  influence  legislatures  and 
tear  the  flesh  from  the  little  man, 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  lob- 
bies, both  in  Canada  and  the. 
United  States,  have  been  regard- 
ed, almost  exclusively,  as  the 
agents  of  big  business  and  the 
banking  interests. 

So  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  most 
readers  to  learn  that  the  hard- 
working, home-loving.  God-fear- 
ing dairyman  is  represented  by 
one  of  the  most  malignant  pres- 
sure groups  in  Canada.  He  has, 
in  the  past,  been  able  to  exert 
such  influence  upon  members  of 
Parliament  that  margarine  has 
been  treated  by  our  successive 
governments  as  if  it  were  heroin 
or  marijuana. 

Our  laws  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture,  importation  and   sale   of 
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margarine  in  this  country.  Their 
purpose  is  not  to  protect  the  Can- 
adian public  from  dope  addiction, 
or  the  consumption  of  some  sub- 
stance that  would  injure  their 
health.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
price  of  butter  high. 

Since  nearly  every  manufac- 
turer, producer  and  processor 
tries  to  keep  the  price  of  what 
he  produces  at  that  precise  alti- 
tude which  will  give  him  the 
most  profit,  we  cannot  protest 
against  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  butter-makers  of  Can- 
ada. What  we  can  protest  against 
is  the  cowardly  and  immoral  atti- 
tude of  our  lawmakers  who  re- 
fuse to  permit  Canadians  to  buy 
margarine  if  they  want  to. 

We  assert  that  they  should  be 
given  the  opportunity;  that  if  they 
prefer  margarine  to  butter  they 
should  have  a  right  to  make  the 
choice;  and  especially  if  the  rela- 
tive cheapness  of  margarine  of- 
fers them  the  choice  between 
margarine  and  nothing  else,  but- 
ter being  too   dear,   they   should 
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be  permitted  to  use  margarine. 

We  do  not  argue  that  margarine 
is  better  than  butter.  If  butter 
were  ten  times  as  good  and  cost 
only  half  as  much  we  would  still 
assert  that  peof)le  who,  for  any 
reason,  preferred  margarine,  have 
the  right  to  buy  it.  To  our  mind 
it  seems  that  the  Canadian  dairy 
interests  have  imposed  upon  the 
Canadian  people  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  insolent  acceptance 
of  their  wishes  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  lobbying  by  a 
pressure  group. 

Alarmed  by  signs  that  the 
margarine  sentiment  is  growing 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  butter, 
dairy  interests  have  been  buying 
newspaper  space  to  combat  it.  We 
have  read  the  statements  and  they 
are  all  beside  the  point.  Some  of 
them  are  misleading;  others  have 
been  contradicted  flatly  by  Sen- 
ator W.  E.  Euler,  who  has  led  the 
fight  for  margarine.  But  if  they 
were  all  impeccably  accurate;  if 
the  consequences  of  permitting 
margarine  to  be  sold  were  even 
more  horrendous  than  the  adver- 
tisements represent  them  to  be, 
the  chief  question  would  remain 
unanswered.  The  question  is: 
'Why    should    Canadians    not    be 


permitted  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween  margarine   and  butter?' 

Margarine  is  the  only  whole- 
some food  that  is  forbidden  to 
Canadians.  Our  lawmakers  do 
not  forbid  us  to  eat  grapefruit 
because  the  habit  interferes  with 
the  tomato  juice  industry.  Can- 
ada is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  prohibits  margarine; 
that  is  to  say,  Canada  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  the 
kind  of  lawmaker  produced  in 
Canada. 

In  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  in 
brief  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Senator  Euler  and  many  others, 
it  is  asserted  that  margarine  is 
wholesome,  palatable,  with  the 
taste  and  all  the  nourishing  quali- 
ties of  butter.  If  it  tasted  Hke  axle 
grease  we  should  still  assert  the 
right  of  Canadians  who  like  the 
taste  of  axle  grease  to  use  it. 

Says  the  Euler  pamphlet:  'Free 
competition  and  freedom  of 
choice  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
democracy,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  practice  increasingly 
little.'  The  only  freedom  of  choice 
that  has  been  exercised  has  been 
by  the  dairy  interests  who  have 
chosen  to  put  pressure  upon  poli- 
ticians. — J.  V.  McAree 


i^    THE  CLASSIC  SIGNS  of  an  impending  bust  are  clear,  though  just  when  it  will 
happen  is  still  anybody's  guess.  — /.  F.  Stone  in  The  Nation 
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Mes  on  the  lews 

CANADIANS  who  find  the 
price  of  butter  almost  (if  not 
quite)  prohibitive,  may  have 
noted  hopefully  a  heading  in  their 
papers,  'Canada  May  Lift  Ban 
on  Margarine.'  But  Ottawa  was 
just  having  its  little  joke,  as  the 
short  item  following  said  that  the 
Justice  Department  'is  examin- 
ing the  question  of  whether  Can- 
ada's ban  on  the  import  of  oleo- 
margarine will  have  to  be  lifted 
to  comply  with  the  Geneva  trade 
agreements'  (not  to  comply  with 
your  need  for  a  little  something 
for  your  dry  bread,  suckers!). 
However,  Ottawa  is  also  'consid- 
ering the  imposition  of  a  prohibi- 
tory tariff  rather  than  an  outright 
embargo' — so,    yes  we   will   have 

no  margarine! 

*       *       * 

On  February  11,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Commission  re- 
ported 16,000  out  of  work  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver  —  registered, 
that  is.  The  report  in  the  Vancou- 
ver Sun  of  that  date  states  that 
moves  to  relieve  the  situation  'are 
being  studied'  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  federal  Labor  De- 
partment. We  wonder  how  the 
Hon.   Humphrey   is  going  to   ex- 
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plain  the  situation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  D.P.  importations  from 
Europe? 

We  read  that  in  the  week  end- 
ing February  11  there  occurred 
the  appalling  number  of  47  deaths 
in  fires  in  Canada — many  of  the 
victims  children  and  small  babies. 
Though  we  have  such  enormous 
quantities  of  fire-proof  building 
material  in  this  country,  we  must 
decide  whether  we  will  accept  a 
new  social  control  and  safe  build- 
ings, or  continue  to  accept  the 
horror  of  such  deaths  in  flimsy 
slum  fire-traps — constructed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  very  mate- 
rial we  use  for  fuel. 

So  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  is  going  to  revise  the 
cost-of-living  index.  Isn't  that 
going  to  be  just  too,  too  marvel- 
lous! Imagine,  a  new,  revised  cost- 
of-living  index!  How  will  it  help 
your  grocery  budget?  We  don't 
know  either! 

Business  Week  reports  that  the 
U.S.  Government  sold  1,120,000 
pounds  of  frozen  eggs  in  ten 
weeks,    and    had    left    61,000,000 
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pounds.  At  the  same  rate,  it 
would  take  about  ten  years  to  sell 
the  remainder — and  the  egg-lay- 
ing season  is  just  getting  under 

way!  Solution?  You  figure  it  out! 

*  *       * 

Shipping  in  Canada  seems  to 
have  been  doing  a  downhill  sla- 
lom since  dollar-scarce  European 
countries  cannot  do  much  shop- 
ping here.  An  article  in  the  Van- 
couver Sun  ends  on  a  gasp  of  hope 
that  'U.S.  aid  for  the  tremendous 
needs  of  the  Orient  would  boost 
shipments.'  As  long  as  Uncle 
Santa  Claus  can  lend  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase,  we  can  keep  busy  de- 
nuding our  forests  and  despoil- 
ing our  mines  to  keep  business  in 

business. 

*  *       * 

Shortages  of  gas  and  oil  are 
causing  many  people  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  day  when  these 
commodities    will    be    even    less 


plentiful,  and  it  is  timely  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  date-lined 
New  Jersey  and  describing  a 
method  of  house  heating  by  elec- 
tricity in  radiant  -  type  panels. 
Since  this  Continent  can  produce 
electricity  in  abundance,  let's 
have  clean  warm  houses — unless 
you  enjoy  that  winter  sport  of 
heaving  coal,  wood,  sawdust  and 

ashes! 

*       *       * 

From  the  column  'Washington 
Outlook'  in  Business  Week  we 
read:  'Tobacco  raisers  were 
pleased  by  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall's  assurance  that  ERP 
(European  Recovery  Program) 
will  move  tobacco  to  Europe. 
However,  it  appears  that  these 
relief  shipments  will  not  alter  a 
basic  situation  of  oversupply.' 
Think  that  statement  over  !he 
next  time  you  pay  a  hi-jack  pric^ 
for  that  packet  of  fags ! 

—Mabel  A.  Reed 


•^  THE  DAY  WHEN  city  air  may  be  washed  just  like  father's  shirt  may  not  be 
far  off,  predicts  Gustav  Egloff,  research  director  of  the  Universal  Oil  Products  Co., 
Chicago. 

Egloff  reveals  that  scientists  now  are  working  on  a  special  liquid  chemical  which 
can  be  sprayed  from  airplanes  on  dirty  city  air,  sending  bacteria,  ashes,  coal  dust 
and  grains  of  dirt  down  to  the  street  below. 

Then  hydrants  and  trucks  especially  equipped  for  the  operation  will  spray 
chemical  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  wash  the  whole  mess  into  drains. 

The  result:  fresh,  clean,  healthy  air— even  in  the  smokiest  city. 

Each  city  would  have  a  regular  'wash  day,'  Egloff  said.  He  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  it  probably  wouldn't  be  Monday.  The  housewives,  he  said,  might  object 
to  having  all  that  grime  plummeting  down  on  the  family  wash.      — The  Chicago  Sun 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

'^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

-jlr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
ifThe    widespread    membership    activities 

)f    Technocracy    are    performed    volun- 
ily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 

ises  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 

1 1  a  f  f    receives    subsistence   allowances. 

'he  annual   dues   are   $6.00   which   are 

)aid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members   wear   the   chromiimi   and 

rermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
lonad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 

ring  balance. 

[ERE? 

[ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
""echnocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
T.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

t(^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

i^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  poHticians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
^dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

North  America  Uniie! 

The  editorial  in  Life  on  a  cus- 
toms union  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  (mentioned  in  our  last 
issue)  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  Canada.  A  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  conducted  by 
The  Financial  Post  which  shows 
what  some  prominent  industrial- 
ists and  editors  think  of  the  pro- 
posal. While  the  majority  stres- 
sed that  the  step  must  not  involve 
economic  or  political  domination, 
they  felt  that  closer  trade  rela- 
tions, and  a  minimum  of  fiscal 
barriers,  were  desirable. 

Technocracy's  position  on  this 
issue  has  been  plainly  indicated 
for  many  years.  Technocracy  has 
always  stood  for  a  complete  unity 
of  the  North  American  Continent 
with  special  reference  to  the 
unity  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and 
complete  severance  of  Canada 
from  Great  Britain.  Technocracy's 
map  of  the  Technate  has  always 
shown  the  whole  Continent  as  one 
social  unit  with  no  boundary  be- 
tween what  are  now  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  editor  of  Life  admits  the 
need  for  unity,  but  does  not  go 
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far  enough.  Not  only  must  econ- 
omic and  political  barriers  be 
torn  down,  but  a  new  social  sys- 
tem must  be  installed  which  will 
place  all  the  citizens  of  the  Con- 
tinent on  an  equal  basis. 

As  long  as  the  Price  System 
exists,  there  can  be  no  real  unity 
in  North  America.  The  more 
powerful  business  and  financial 
interests  of  the  U.S.  would  tend 
to  dominate  Canada.  To  achieve 
the  goal  of  'one  Continent  and 
one  people'  we  must  remove  the 
Price  System. 

The  Armament  Boom 

The  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem has  been  able  to  capitalize 
calamity  again.  The  current 
slump  in  business  will  be  allevi- 
ated by  military  expenditures. 

As  reported  last  month,  a  're- 
cession' has  been  with  us.  Easter 
was  very  disappointing  to  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  con- 
sumer goods.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  the  index  of  retail- 
store  dollar  volume  for  the  four 
weeks  before  Easter  was  off  three 
points  from  the  comparable  pre- 
holiday  weeks  in  1947.  And  with 
prices   10   to   20%   higher  than  a 


year  ago,  about  10  million  fewer 
American  families  were  willing 
or  able  to  buy  Easter  finery. 

Weekly  wages  were  declining 
and  unemployment  was  increas- 
ing. U.S.  consumers  were  $300 
million  deeper  in  debt  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

The  Naushon  Mills,  a  New  Bed- 
ford textile  plant,  shut  up  shop 
and  threw  its  800  employees  out 
of  work.  Textron  closed  its  mill 
in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
where  another  1,000  textile  work- 
ers were  left  without  jobs. 

But  the  heavy-goods  industries, 
sparked  by  the  Truman  call-to- 
armaments  speech,  are  booming. 
For  instance,  Boeing  has  been  ad- 
vertising for  '1,000  skilled  em- 
ployees in  next  30  days — ^hun- 
dreds more  in  coming  months'  to 
reopen  its  huge  B-29  plant  at 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  Munitions  Board  is  ques- 
tioning owners  of  11,000  civilian 
factories  to  determine  what  mih- 
tary  items  they  can  produce.  The 
National  Security  Resources 
Board  wiU  soon  conduct  an  even 
larger  survey  to  line  up  the 
nation's  war  potential. 

The  April  letter  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  frankly 
states  the  significance  to  business: 
'.  .  .  Increased  armament  will  be 


a  factor  mainly  on  the  plus  side, 
in  terms  of  business  activity.  It 
will  support  the  demand  for 
many  things  if  other  demands  fall 
off  .  .  ." 

War  is  always  good  business 
under  a  Price  System.  The  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  of  the 
Price  System  cannot  conceal  their 
delight  at  the  increased  stimula- 
tion of  industry  through  capital- 
ization of  the  calamity  of  Com- 
munism. 

Technocracy's  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 

A  reader  has  asked  whether 
Technocracy  approves  the  speci- 
fications of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way project  as  recently  proposed 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  (see  our 
April  issue) .  Definitely  not !  We 
were  merely  showing  how,  under 
the  Price  System,  special  inter- 
ests operate  against  the  general 
welfare. 

Technocracy  has  long  advocat- 
ed a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  the 
Great  Lakes  chain.  But  Technoc- 
racy's specifications  are  for  a  sea- 
way capable  of  handling  large 
ocean-going  vessels,  36  feet  deep 
over  sills,  with  twin  hydrauHc 
lift  locks.  Such  a  seaway  would 
be  capable  of  handling  all  the 
traffic    that   would    be    required, 
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directly    without    reloading    onto 
smaller  vessels. 

The  latest  poUtical  proposal 
would  have  required  reloading  of 
cargoes  at  Montreal,  and  with  the 
type  of  locks  proposed,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  handle  the 
heavy  load  of  traffic  that  would 
develop. 

The  Paradox  oi  Poverty 
and  Plenty 

When  Ewan  Clague,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  appear- 
ed before  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Economic  Report 
last  December  to  present  his  now 
famous  BLS  report  on  the  cost  of 
living  in  large  U.S.  cities  (see  our 
February  issue),  he  ducked  all 
questions  as  to  what  proportion 
of  the  families  surveyed  did  not 
have  enough  income  to  meet  the 
BLS's  adequate,  but  decidedly 
meager,  budget  standards. 

The  BLS  has  now  issued 
Clague's  figures,  with  consider- 
ably more   detail,   in  its  publica- 


tion. Labor  Review.  And  it  has 
included  a  section  showing  that: 

In  the  typical  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, in  March,  1946,  22%  of  all 
families  did  not  have  enough  in- 
come to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards. 

Among  families  of  two  persons, 
the  percentage  below  the  line  was 
28. 

Among  families  of  three,  it  was 
20. 

Among  famiUes  of  four,  it  was 
12. 

Among  families  of  five  or  more, 
it  was  28. 

Among  single  men,  20%  could 
not  meet  the  minimum  budget 
and  among  single  women,  the 
figure  was  35%. 

Such  figures  make  one  wonder 
if  the  North  American  standard 
of  living  is  anything  to  brag 
about.  There  is  something  defin- 
itely wrong  with  a  social  system 
which  condemns  so  many  of  its 
citizens  to  poverty  on  the  richest 
Continent  on  earth. 


*  A  PRICE-PROFIT  ECONOMY  .  .  .  depends  upon  scarcity  for  the  sale  of  its 
commodities.  In  the  present  age  of  technological  abundance,  war  alone  is  sufficiently 
destructive  to  preserve  a  dependable  scarcity  that  will  guarantee  full  production  and 
ample  profits.  — Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events 

*  FREEDOM  is  in  worse  danger  in  the  U.S.  today  than  it  was  in  1770.  The 
patriots  were  less  cowed  then  than  they  are  today,  because  they  were  less  dependent 
on  jobs.  What  freedom  is  there  when  there  is  no  freedom  to  speak  without  the  risk 
of  losing  a  job?  — Henry  A.  Wallace  in  New  Republic 
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Too  Many  Heroes 


The  boys  are  back  in  their  thousands  and  millions.  Once  they  were 
heroes,  now  they  are  a  problem.  Their  assimilation  into  the  economy 
of  this  Continent  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem  than  most  North 
Americans  imagined  in  the  days  when  promises  were  cheap. 


TSO  YOU  remember  the  return 
^^  of  the  first  veteran  of  this 
war  to  the  old  home  town?  Every- 
one was  at  the  station  or  the  bus 
depot  to  give  him  a  hero's  wel- 
come. Flags  were  flying;  the  band 
was  there;  cameras  clicked  as  the 
hero  embraced  his  mother  and 
greeted  his  relatives  and  friends. 
He  probably  drove  in  state 
through  the  town  in  a  gaily  dec- 
orated automobile  with  the  mayor 
at  his  side  and  later  in  the  day 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  an  offi- 
cial banquet.  His  picture  was  dis- 
played on  the  front  page  of  the 
local  newsipaper  with  a  summary 
of  his  service  and  achievements. 
He  had  no  anxiety  about  obtain- 
ing a  situation;  employers  vied 
with  one  another  to  use  his  serv- 
ices. It  was  good  business  to  have 
a  hero  around  the  office  or  behind 
the  counter. 

Other  veterans  began  trickling 
back  in  twos  and  threes,  but  you 
do  not  remember  their  return 
quite  so  distinctly,  unless  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  a  relative  or 


intimate  friend;  the  wild  aban- 
don of  that  first  welcome  was 
never  quite  duplicated. 

And  then  they  began  to  come 
back  in  tens  and  twenties — but 
now  it  was  becoming  an  old  story. 
You  were  content  now  to  read  a 
list  of  returning  veterans  in  the 
newspaper;  you  hadn't  time  to  be 
running  down  to  the  station  every 
day. 

Maybe  a  whole  regiment  or 
what  was  left  of  a  regiment  came 
back  one  day.  That  was  a  special 
occasion.  You  helped  to  arrange 
a  civic  welcome  with  a  parade 
through  the  streets  to  the  town 
hall,  where  the  mayor  delivered 
an  oration,  accompanied  by  the 
cheers  of  the  assembled  populace. 

Do  you  remember  the  dark  days 
of  1942,  when  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  anything  could  with- 
stand much  longer  the  victorious 
might  of  Hitler  in  Europe;  when 
the  Japs  were  engulfing  island 
after  island  in  their  drive  toward 
Australia  and  were  actually  bom- 
barding the  shores  of  this  Con- 
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tinent  as  a  prelude  to  invasion? 

Do  you  remember  the  gratitude 
that  filled  your  heart  as  you  were 
told  of  the  gallantry  of  our  men 
and  women,  in  fighting  craft  on 
the  sea  and  under  the  sea,  in  the 
merchant  marine,  in  the  air,  in 
the  trenches,  foxholes  and 
jungles,  on  the  beaches  and  in  the 
hospitals? 

Do  you  remember  the  placards 
and  posters,  calling  upon  the  able- 
bodied  ones  to  get  into  the  fight 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, and  the  elaborately  staged 
appeals  to  the  rest  of  us  to  plant 
victory  gardens,  knit  socks  and 
buy  still  another  war  bond? 

But  above  all  else  do  you  re- 
member the  promises  you  made; 
promises  which  were  voiced  by 
political,  business  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  every  cult,  creed  and 
party;  but  promises  which  you 
underwrote  sincerely  and  whole- 
heartedly? 

Do  you  remember  promising 
that  this  country  should  be  a  land 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in?  That  was 
the  prorhise  you  made,  and  at  the 
time  you  meant  it  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart.  You  were  re- 
solved that  there  should  be  no 
more  unemployment  treks;  no 
more  sleeping  in  post  offices;  no 
more  labor  camps  at  20  cents  a 


day  and  board.  You  enthusiasti- 
cally echoed  the  orations  deliver- 
ed by  eminent  statesmen  all  over 
the  world  —  orations  crammed 
with  patriotic  zeal,  emotional 
appeal  and  religious  fervor,  which 
forecast  a  new  world  order  in 
which  all  of  us  would  be  able  to 
live  together  in  peace,  ha,ppiness, 
and  prosperity,  with  guaranteed 
security  for  all  the  little  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

But,  of  course,  you  did  not 
expect  that  you  would  have  to 
assume  any  personal  or  indivi- 
dual responsibility  in  seeing  that 
those  promises  were  fulfilled.  If 
you  were  an  employer  of  labor, 
you  reinstated  veterans  in  their 
old  jobs  and  gave  preference  to 
other  veterans  on  your  staff  as 
far  as  possible;  you  figured  that 
was  about  all  you  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do. 

Now  the  boys  are  back  in  their 
thousands  and  milUons.  Once 
they  were  heroes,  now  they  are 
a  problem.  Their  assimilation  into 
the  economy  of  this  Continent, 
under  the  present  set-up,  is  a  far 
more  difficult  problem  than  you 
imagined  in  the  days  when  prom- 
ises were  cheap. 

As  you  survey  the  situation 
today,  even  you  realize  that  the 
pie   crust  promises   of  yesterday 
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cannot  be  im,plemented;  that  the 
brave  new  world  you  talked  about 
so  glibly  is  as  far  away  as  ever. 

A  priority  to  sell  Christmas 
trees  on  a  street  corner  is  poor 
compensation  for  the  discomfort 
and  danger  of  a  foxhole.  A  uni- 
versity training  is  of  little  worth 
unless  the  education  so  obtained 
can  be  put  to  practical  use;  voca- 
tional guidance  merely  means 
more  competition  for  jobs  daily 
becoming  harder  to  get.  You  did 
not  foresee  the  housing  shortage 
and  while  you  deplore  it,  and 
think  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it,  at  the  same  time 
you  do  not  quite  approve  of  home- 
less veterans  squatting  in  un- 
occupied premises — it  smacks  of 
lawlessness. 

You,  in  your  comfortable  home, 
consider  that  families  jammed 
into  garages,  chicken  coops  and 
damp  basements,  should  be  con- 
tent to  wait  while  Municipal, 
Provincial  and  Federal  authori- 
ties indulge  in  the  everlasting 
game  of  passing  the  buck.  While 
you  recognize  that  it  is  a  hard- 
ship for  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  are  ill  housed,  you  are  still 
more  obsessed  with  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  our  export  trade, 
especially  when  there  is  more 
financial    return    from    shipping 


lumber  abroad  than  in  using  it 
here  to  house  our  own  boys. 

You  did  not  stop  to  analyze  the 
cry  of  'full  production  with  full 
employment';  you  took  it  for 
granted  that  an  'expanding  econ- 
omy' would  naturally  provide 
jobs  for  everyone,  including  the 
veterans.  It  meant  nothing  to  you 
that  during  the  war  years  with 
11  million  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  and  14  million  more 
engaged  in  war  industry  of  one 
kind  or  another,  we  were  still 
able  to  reach  an  all-time  peak  of 
production  of  peacetime  goods. 
It  should  have  been  evident  to 
you  that  as  soon  as  the  gap  be- 
tween production  and  effective 
purchasing  power  had  closed,  we 
must  see  a  rising  tide  of  unem- 
ployment. You  quite  overlooked 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
mechanization  of  our  industrial 
plants;  the  continuing  decrease  in 
man-hours  per  unit  of  production 
remained  an  obscure  phrase  with 
no  significance  for  you. 

You  did  not  have  time  to  give 
to  such  things;  you  were  too  busy 
applauding  the  flag-wavers,  the 
comic  opera  politicians  and  the 
self-satisfied  statesmen  drivelling 
about  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy,  the  four  freedoms,  the 
sanctity  of  private  enterprise,  the 
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rights  of  small  nations  and  the 
threat  of  communism,  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  It  never  occurred 
to  you  to  ask  them  for  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom — and  11  million 
veterans  cannot  be  stalled  off  by 
offering  them  an  indefinite 
phrase. 

After  four  years  of  hardship, 
discomfort  and  danger,  they  want 
something  concrete  —  plenty  of 
food,  a  place  to  sleep,  good  clothes 
to  wear  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reasonable  luxuries  of  life.  That 
is  the  least  they  are  entitled  to, 
and  that  is  the  least  they  are  going 
to  have.  You  had  better  get  busy 
doing  your  part  in  ensuring  that 
they  do  get  it,  because  if  they  do 
not  get  it,  nobody  else  will  con- 
tinue to  have  it  much  longer.  This 
means  you,  no  matter  how  exalted 
or  how  humble  your  station  in 
the  community  may  be  at  the 
present  moment. 

Are  you  so  simple  minded  or 
so  indifferent  that  you  still  im- 
agine that  you  can  remain  un- 
affected through  the  cataclysmic 
change  which  is  now  beginning 
to  take  shape? 

No  form  of  Price  System  con- 
trol can  distribute  goods  and 
services  to  the  people  of  this 
North  American  Continent  in 
quantity  adequate  to  ensure  our 


collective  survival.  We  will  have 
to  set  up  a  balanced  system  of 
production  and  distribution, 
based  upon  our  collective  capa- 
city to  consume  and  not  upon  our 
individual  abihty  to  buy.  There 
is  no  physical  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent every  inhabitant  of  this 
Continent  from  enjoying  a  stand- 
ard of  living  far  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  radi- 
cal political  party. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  one 
generation  that  you  have  welshed 
on  your  promises,  mainly  because 
you  were  averse  to  giving  up  your 
priority  on  a  preferred  seat 
around  the  wartime  gravy  bowl. 
And  now  you  are  excusing  your- 
self that  it  isn't  your  problem 
anyway;  it  is  up  to  the  master 
minds  in  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
If  they  cannot  solve  it,  how  can 
you  be  expected  to  do  so?  You 
have  probably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Continent  with 
its  unequalled  resources  and  un- 
paralleled machinery  of  produc- 
tion cannot  provide  a  decent  hv- 
ing  for  the  veterans  who  risked 
their  lives  and  endured  years  of 
hell  so  that  you  might  live  in 
comparative  comfort. 

Maybe  you  think  now  that  11 
million  heroes  is  too  many.  But 
maybe   the   veterans   are   getting 
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fed  up  with  this  hero  stuff;  may- 
be they  are  not  looking  for  pre- 
ferential treatment;  maybe  they 
are  just  ordinary  Joes  who  figured 
they  had  a  job  to  do  and  went 
out  and  did  it. 

That  makes  twice  they  have 
done  it.  First  they  fought  and 
died  in  a  war  to  end  all  wars  and 
now  they  are  back  from  the  job 
of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  it  is  not  their 
fault  if  a  lot  of  people  all  over 
the  world  are  having  a  pretty  thin 
time  of  it  and  are  taking  a  rather 
dim  view  of  the  brand  of  democ- 
racy that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Now  in  your  desperation  you 
are  beginning  to  toy  with  the  idea 
of  having  another  war.  You  did 
quite  nicely  in  the  last  two  wars 
— why  not  try  it  again?  Indeed 
you  have  already  been  propagan- 
dized into  selecting  a  title  and  a 
slogan  for  your  next  war;  it  is  to 
be  a  Holy  War,  a  war  to  save 
Christianity  from  Godless  Com- 
munism. 

You  are  in  the  right  pew  but 
the  wrong  church.  We  do  need 
another  war,  but  not  the  kind  of 
war  you  are  thinking  of.  We  need 
another  war,  but  let  us  keep  it  on 
this  Continent.  Let  us  fight  it 
without  guns,  tanks,  jungles,  fox- 


holes or  lice.  We  won't  need  any 
landing  barges,  airplanes  or  atom 
bombs. 

Let  us  begin  a  war  against 
poverty,  malnutrition,  disease, 
degradation  and  despair;  a  war 
to  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  gutter 
of  scarcity  into  a  civilization 
worthy  of  our  intelligence. 

It  may  not  sound  like  a  very 
spectacular  kind  of  war.  There 
won't  be  any  medals,  citations  or 
promotions.  It  will  have  two  ob- 
jectives: first,  to  organize  an  in- 
formed and  disciplined  minority 
so  to  conduct  themselves  that  by 
their  example  and  influence  they 
may  prevent  chaos,  confusion  or 
revolution  by  force;  secondly,  to 
induce  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion to  demand  from  their  duly 
constituted  government  the  high 
standard  of  living  which  our  re- 
sources and  technology  have  made 
possible.  That  sounds  more  like  a 
job  than  a  war,  but  call  it  what 
you  will,  our  collective  survival 
will  depend  on  the  winning  of 
that  war  or  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  that  job. 

Twice  in  one  generation  this 
Continent  has  called  upon  its 
finest  and  best  to  do  a  job.  They 
did  their  part.  Today  Technocracy 
Inc.  is  calling  all  veterans  to  the 
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job  of  making  North  America  safe 
for  North  Americans. 

This  Continent  needs  its  vet- 
erans desperately  today.  It  needs 
their    discipHne,    their    organiza- 


tion and  their  courage.  Any  Sec- 
tion of  Technocracy  Inc.  is  an 
enUstment  station.  Hero  or  ordi- 
nary Joe,  your  country  needs  you 


agam! 


— J.  H.  Scans 


mm-' 


*  HERE  IT  IS,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  latest  model,  newest,  most  up-to-date,  short  and  easy,  painless  war,  with 
victory  guaranteed  in  65  days  or  your  money  back.  Step  right  up,  get  into  the  draft 
line,  get  on  the  war  bandwagon,  strike  up  the  hysteria,  get  your  hates  ready,  put 
murder  in  your  heart — let's  go.  .  .  . 

This  appeals  to  me — this  65-day  war.  I  like  the  cleanness  of  it,  the  precision  of 
it.  It  solves  everything  at  once.  It  wipes  out  the  Russians;  it  solves  the  danger  of 
Communist  ideals  in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  it  preserves  capitalism  and  the  corpora- 
tions; it  makes  sure  there  is  no  gap  even  for  a  moment  in  their  war-contract  profits; 
it  keeps  our  young  men  all  occupied  either  in  factory-jobs  or  elsewhere;  it  leaves  no 
room  for  foolish  liberal  ideas  at  home;  it  lays  the  foundation  for  American  world- 
mastery;  and  it  does  all  these  wonderful  things  without  the  anguish  and  the  misery 
and  the  sheer  dirty  messiness  of  a  protracted  war. 

It  appeals  to  me  also  because  I  am  at  heart  a  dreamer,  and  this  65-day  war  is 
surely  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  the  stuff  that  rounds  out  our  little  life  with 
a  sleep.  — Max  Lerner  in  PM 

*  NEITHER  IN  MEN'S  MINDS,  nor  in  the  external  world  of  happenings  and 
events,  is  the  choice  between  Capitalism  and  Communism  an  inescapable  choice 
which  our  generation  must  necessarily  make.  Both  Capitalism  and  Communism  are 
products  of  the  thinking  and  practice  of  earlier  times,  before  the  great  modem 
revolutions  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering  had  taken  place. 

To  suggest  to  people  who  must  live  with  atomic  energy,  modern  communications, 
and  supersonic  transport — to  say  nothing  of  the  weapons  of  destruction  which  all 
these  make  possible — that  they  must  first  decide  whether  to  be  orthodox  Communists 
or  orthodox  Capitalists  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would  have  been  to  tell  the  founders 
of  the  American  Republic  that  they  must  first  choose  betv/een  the  Ontological  Argu- 
ment and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  problem  for  our  generation  is  not  to  take  sides  in 
an  old,  stale,  and  more  or  less  irrelevant  quarrel,  but  to  find  quickly  a  new  and  un- 
realized means  of  living  in  a  world  never  before  inhabited  by  mankind. 

— Archibald  MacLeish  in  '48  the  Magazine  oj  the  Year 

itc  UNFORTUNATELY,  the  industrial  and  financial  interests  of  our  country,  sup- 
ported by  the  brass  hats  who  seem  to  control  the  State  Department,  right  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  started  a  propaganda  that  is  responsible  for  the  present-day 
hysteria  and  wiar  scare. 

This  propaganda  continued  notwithstanding  that  90%  of  the  American  people 
are  against  war  and  plead  for  peace  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  you  gentlemen  realize  that  of  the  billions  provided  for  in  this  bill 
(ERP)  nearly  two  billions  is  allocated  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  German  war 
potential  which  will  enable  Germany  to  prepare  for  World  War  III. 

— Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabbath  in  Congressional  Record 
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Why  M  start  War  Sow? 


The  author  of  Generation  of  Vipers  satirically  presents  his  plan  to 
go  to  war  again.  He  says  that  the  disadvantages  of  peace  have  proven 
so  enormous  that  one  wonders  why  the  past  glorious  years  of  war 
were  permitted  to  end. 


T  T  rHAT  we  need,  badly,  is  an- 
■  •  other  war.  If  our  business 
men  were  realists  and  our  politi- 
cians were  not  such  hypocrites, 
we  would  start  a  war  tomorrow. 
Why  wait?  The  disadvantages  of 
peace  have  proven  so  enormous 
that  one  wonders  why  the  past 
glorious  years  of  war  were  per- 
mitted to  end.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
custom — outdated  custom — to  pre- 
tend a  liking  for  peace.  Plainly, 
nobody  wants  peace. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  responsible 
for  peace,  or  to  be  generous  about 
it,  or  good  neighborly,  or  intelli- 
gent, or  have  any  part  of  it.  In 
sheer  disappointment,  from  V-J 
day  on,  the  people  started  ten 
thousand  little  internal  argu- 
ments just  to  keep  up  the  happy 
illusion  of  fighting. 

For  a  country  which  the  ma- 
jority rules,  such  behavior  should 
guide  the  statesmen.  The  major- 
ity simply  like  war.  The  last  two 
wars    gave    almost    everybody    a 
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tremendous  boost.  They  made 
everybody  feel  excited  and  im- 
portant and  heroic.  They  gave 
people  the  thrill  of  travelling 
around — at  home  and  abroad — 
and  of  meeting  one  another.  The 
wars  also  broke  down  all  the  dull, 
Victorian  taboos  so  that  every- 
body was  able  to  marry  and 
divorce  everybody  like  mad  and 
it  was  as  if  every  high  school  girl 
was  a  famous  European  lady  with 
a  scarlet  history  and  every  male 
who  shaved  was  Don  Juan. 

The  best  thing,  of  course,  was 
the  wages.  The  prospect  that 
wages  might  be  cut  when  peace 
came  was  the  only  stone  in  the 
hearts  of  the  happy  war  workers. 
Now  that  they  find  there  may  be 
wage  cuts,  they  are  in  tears  and 
virtually  in  rebellion.  The  end  of 
the  war  also  robs  people  of  their 
fine  sense  of  nobility;  the  boy  who 
was  something  to  boast  about  a 
few  months  ago  is  now  just  a  job- 
less and  crabbing  character 
around   the   house.    Peace   takes 
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the    tempo    and    the    fun    out   of 
everything. 

Some  prejudiced,  uninformed 
people — a  minority,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  males  in  the  18-35  year 
group — may  take  issue  with  my 
plan  to  go  to  war  again.  But, 
even  in  this  group,  many  will 
have  the  best  time  of  their  lives, 
as  in  the  recent  war — ^the  best 
clothing,  housing  and  the  most 
girls.  All  in  this  group  who  do 
protest    are,    of    course,    cowards 


and  traitors  unwilling  to  defend 
their  own  homeland. 

Since  we  love  war  and  hate 
peace,  since  we  are  united  and 
well  paid  in  war  with  lots  of  jobs 
and  divided  in  ten  thousand  nastv 
ways  when  peace  comes,  why  not 
choose  up  sides,  share  equally 
the  industrial  centres,,  evenly 
divide  armies  and  weapons,  in- 
cluding atomic  bombs,  and  have  a 
civil  war?  It  might  be  more  fun 
even  than  inflation. 

— Phaip  Wylie 


•^  CHICAGO. — The  push-button  age  didn't  last  long,  a  scientist  said  here.  It's 
practically  gone  already.  Or  at  least,  through  the  application  of  electronics,  it  is  on 
its  way  out. 

Gordon  Volkenant,  associate  director  of  research  for  a  Minneapolis  concern, 
spends  most  of  his  time  now  thinking  up  ways  to  make  things  run  themselves  without 
push-buttons. 

'Why  have  push-buttons?'  he  asked  a  session  of  the  Chicago  Technical  Con- 
ference. 'It  takes  time  to  push  them.  You  have  to  know  when  to  push  them,  how 
long  to  push  them,  and  how  often.' 

A  happier  future  could  be  in  store  for  family  folks,  he  disclosed.  Electrons  could 
do  away  with  dust  mops  and  individual  baby  sitters.  Doors  that  open  by  radio 
signal,  germ-free  homes,  furnaces  that  'know'  when  it  gets  colder  or  warmer  outside, 
and  meals  that  can  be  cooked  in  10  seconds,  are  possible  electronically. 

— British  United  Press 

*  NEW  YORK.— Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  claimed  .  .  .  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  grip  of  hysteria  and  fear, 
which  left  it  unable  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  world  in  a  sane  and  balanced 
fashion. 

He  spoke  at  a  dinner,  organized  in  his  honor  by  a  group  of  126  scientists,  includ- 
ing nine  Nobel  prize  winners  and  70  additional  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Science,  It  was  intended  as  'a  testimony  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Condon,  top  secret 
chief,  by  his  scientific  colleagues,'  in  reply  to  the  attacks  on  him  by  the  House  com- 
mittee on  un-American  activities. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  Nobel  prize  winner  in  chemistry  in  1934,  and  chairman  of 
the  dinner  committee,  accused  the  committee  of  'character  assassination  by  innuendo.' 

— New  York  Times 

*  NEWLY  BRED  VARIETIES  of  wheat,  resisting  blight  and  insects,  have  added 
lat  least  100,000,000  bushels  to  the  country's  crop  in  the  past  four  years. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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I  Live  in  a  Foreign  Land 


A  Technocrat  takes  a  tour  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives — and  it  seems 
as  if  he  is  in  a  foreign  land.  This  feeling  is  the  result  of  a  comparison 
of  Price  System  society  with  that  which  he  has  learned  could  exist  if 
science  were  freed  of  the  shackles  which  now  bind  it. 


TTAVE  you  ever  travelled  in  a 
^  "^  foreign  land  where  the  lan- 
guage, the  mode  of  living  and 
the  customs  were  all  different 
from  those  with  which  you  were 
familiar  in  your  own  country?  It 
gives  you  a  rather  peculiar  sen- 
sation, doesn't  it — as  though  you 
were  a  body  detached  from  the 
substance  of  things  around  you? 
It  is  something  like  being  a  sole 
spectator  of  a  great  game  in 
which  hundreds  of  absorbed  con- 
testants are  engaged,  but  with 
which  you  are  completely  un- 
familiar. 

I  had  something  of  that  feeling 
today  as  I  walked  again  through 
streets  that  have  known  my  tread 
times  beyond  number.  The  sensa- 
tion was  the  more  pecuUar  since 
it  arose — not  as  the  result  of  a 
walk  in  a  foreign  land,  but  in  the 
land  of  my  birth.  It  were  almost 
as  though  my  native  land  had 
been  mystically  transformed  into 
one  that  I  had  never  seen. 

Strange — isn't  it ! 

Yet,   not  so   strange.    Because, 


you  see,  I  am  a  Technocrat,  and 
the  feeUng  which  I  experienced 
was  the  result  of  a  comparison 
between  society  as  it  exists  in  all 
of  its  aspects  today  in  North  Am- 
erica, and  that  which  I  have 
learned  could  exist  were  science 
freed  of  the  Price  System  shackles 
which  now  bind  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  of  the 
things  I  saw.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  elaborate  on  them  beyond  ex- 
plaining that  the  practices  en- 
gaged in  are  understood  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  private 
enterprise  form  of  economy  which 
invariably  places  personal  gain 
above  the  public  welfare.  Keep 
this  point  in  mind  as  you  follow 
on  this  verbal  tour,  then  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  described  activi- 
ties with  the  maximum  physical 
well-being  of  all  persons  on  the 
Continent.  If  you  can,  you  are 
either  in  a  particularly  advanta- 
geous position  derived  directly 
from  Price  System  manipulation, 
or  are  willingly  or  hopelessly 
blind  to  the  mechanics  of  social 
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phenomena.  Wake  up!  If  you  can- 
not make  this  reconciUation,  then 
it  is  high  time,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  that  you  studied 
the  program  proposed  by  Tech- 
nocracy. When  enough  of  us  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  its 
adoption,  then  we  can  all  sign  a 
new  contract  of  citizenship  in  the 
New  America  of  abundance  and 
peace  for  all. 

First  of  all  I  went  through  the 
industrial  area.  This  city  is  not 
particularly  noted  for  heavy  in- 
dustry, though  there  is  consider- 
able activity  in  the  lumbering  and 
fishing  trades. 

Take  lumbering,  for  instance. 
I  saw  several  sawmills  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other  all 
doing  the  same  work — merely 
taking  the  logs  from  the  water 
and  cutting  them  to  different 
sizes  and  shapes  with  either 
smooth  or  rough  finish.  That  task 
was  left  to  other  jobbers  farther 
down  the  line.  These  manufac- 
turers, some  of  which  were  locat- 
ed nearby  and  others  which  were 
relatively  far  afield,  took  the  lum- 
ber they  required  and  finished  it 
into  various  use  forms  such  as 
furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  bar- 
rels, etc. 

What's  wrong  with  that,  you 
say?   Aren't  these   various   firms 


expressing  their  inalienable  dem- 
ocratic right  to  produce  as  they 
see  fit  in  competition  with  other 
firms  of  the  same  type? 

Undoubtedly.  But  it  seemed 
rather  ridiculous  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  host  of  small  plants, 
each  requiring  separate  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  productive 
staffs,  doing  work  which  could 
be  accomplished  much  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  by  a 
large  modern  plant  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  automatic  equipment. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
much  more  efficient  to  utiUze  a 
straight  line  production  technique 
which  takes  the  raw  material  at 
one  end  and  turns  it  out  as  a  fin- 
ished product  at  the  other  end. 
It  is  this  finally  described  tech- 
nique which  will  be  used  to  the 
utmost  in  the  Technate. 

I  saw  similar  operations  in  the 
fish  packing  industry.  A  number 
of  packing  plants  were  engaged 
in  a  task  which  could  have  been 
much  more  adequately  done  in 
one  plant  as  described  above.  But 
then,  each  of  these  little  penny- 
ante  outfits  had  to  have  a  finger 
in  the  very  juicy  gravy  train. 

Meat  packers,  vegetable  can- 
neries and  other  prime  producer 
industries  were  witnessed  in  a 
similar   array   of   duplicated   out- 
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fits.  Their  owners  seemed  inter- 
ested in  efficiency  only  in  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  their  own  individual 
plants — not  as  it  affected  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Otherwise, 
most  of  the  small  concerns  would 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
larger  units  requiring  less  man- 
power through  use  of  increased 
technology.  That  is  the  way  the 
North  American  Technate  would 
have  done  it. 

However,  if  duplication  existed 
in  the  productive  sequences  to  an 
unnecessary  degree,  it  was  found 
to  be  even  more  prevalent  among 
the  distributive  agencies  from 
the  wholesale  firms  down  to  the 
myriad  retail  concerns — ^point  of 
final  delivery  of  the  product  to 
the  consumer. 

Close  to  the  deep  sea  freight 
docks  and  the  railway  yards  were 
the  wholesale  houses  receiving 
their  produce  from  all  points  of 
the  globe.  Well  and  good.  But  I 
had  to  look  twice  .before  I  was 
able  to  convince  myself  that  out 
of  the  same  train  were  coming 
neatly  bundled  consignments  of 
the  same  product  actually  billed 
to  three  or  four  different  ware- 
houses of  the  same  type.  Each 
consignment  required  a  separate 
bill  of  lading,  and  had  to  be  ac- 


counted for  by  as  many  different 
shipping  staffs  as  received  the 
goods.  Was  this  efficiency?  A 
single  consignment  for  the  whole 
shipment  to  a  single  warehouse 
and  requiring  only  one  bill  of 
lading  or  invoice  would  have 
been  much  simpler — but  of  course 
that  wouldn't  have  been  business. 
It  wouldn't  have  involved  the 
much  touted  competition  upon 
which  private  enterprise  dotes  so 
much  as  the  saviour  of  freedom, 
quality  and  economy.  I  could 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  society 
would  place  private  gain  above 
public  welfare.  It  was  entirely 
foreign  to  my  concept  of  social 
operation. 

Eventually  I  found  myself  in 
the  central  retail  district.  The  day 
had  gone  quickly  and  it  was  by 
then  early  evening.  The  principal 
streets  were  aglow  with  the  light 
of  many  illuminated  neon  signs. 
As  I  strolled  through  the  various 
streets,  I  realized  that  here  was 
the  culmination  of  all  the  non- 
sensically wasteful  dupHcation 
which  I  had  earlier  witnessed.  It 
is  hardly  worth  describing  what 
I  saw  there.  All  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  'main  street'  in  your  own 
town  or  city.  You  know  how  many 
each  there  are  of  drug  stores, 
hardware   stores,   grocery   stores, 
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shoe  stores,  hat  stores,  clothing 
stores,  jewellery  stores,  etc.  In 
some  cases  there  are  as  many  as 
four  or  five  of  the  same  type  in 
the  same  block. 

The  conditions  under  which 
these  numerous  small  concerns 
are  obliged  to  work  are  hardly 
conducive  to  the  best  of  service. 
They  must  reap  an  operating  pro- 
fit in  the  face  of  stiff  competition 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
several  employees  in  a  store  in 
a  high  rental  district.  That  many 
of  them  are  unable  to  do  so  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  several 
thousands  of  small  businesses  are 
liquidated  each  year. 

So  my  tour  of  the  various  func- 
tions governing  the  continuance 
of  our  present  society  concluded. 
I  boarded  a  streetcar  to  come 
home,  and  straight  away  I  was 
reminded  of  another  avenue  of 
competition  that  forcibly  affects 
our  everyday  lives — that  of  trans- 
portation. Here,  for  instance,  was 
this  vehicle  which  in  its  job  of 
carrying  people  about  the  city 
was  vying  with  thousands  of 
privately-owned  automobiles  and 
several  hundred  taxis.  Further 
afield  were  the  railroads,  bus  and 
truck  lines,  and  airUnes — work- 
ing not  to  complement  each 
other's   service,   but   to   outdo   it. 
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Excessive  duplication  in  transport- 
ation as  in  other  sequences  reflect- 
ed detrimentally  on  all  of  them, 
so  that  none  gave  the  service 
most  desired  by  their  patrons. 
But  it  paid  the  operators  well  fin- 
ancially. Absence  of  money  in  the 
Technate  renders  possible  that 
maximum  service  which  cannot 
be  achieved  by  this  Price  System. 

I  remembered,  too,  having  seen 
in  the  morning  on  my  way  out 
the  many  milk  and  bread  wagons 
making  their  rounds.  Several  of 
each  passed  along  the  street, 
delivering  their  wares  from  door 
to  door.  There  are  nine  houses  in 
our  block,  and  it  took  no  less  than 
five  milk  wagons  and  three  bread 
wagons  to  service  them  with  their 
respective  products. 

All  of  the  foregoing  described 
activity  has  been  familiar  to  me 
all  my  life,  but  the  more  familiar 
I  become  with  the  program  of 
Technocracy,  the  more  strange 
and  foreign  such  activity  appears. 
It  is  seen  more  clearly  for  what 
it  is — merely  the  operation  of 
business  for  profit.  Any  service 
rendered  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
objective  is  secondary,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  as  small  quantity  as  can 
be  given  for  the  price.  Were  the 
interest  primarily  in  service  to 
the    public,    present    practices 
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would  be  abandoned  and  those 
methods  which  are  most  scienti- 
fically efficient  would  be  adopted. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  the 
complete  elimination  of  business 
and  profits. 

Scientific  management  would 
adopt  a  much  more  economical 
procedure — the  term  'economical' 
being  used  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  extraneous  and  human 
energy  required  and  utilized. 

It  would  begin  in  the  case  of 
all  products  with  manufacture 
in  the  largest  plant  compatible 
with  physical  economy,  where  as 
often  as  possible  the  raw  material 
would  be  turned  out  as  the  fin- 
ished product  and  sent  forthwith 
to  the  various  central  distribut- 
ing points  within  a  given  area. 
Transportation  would  be  effected 
through  whichever  medium  was 
most  practical  for  the  purpose. 
Central  distributing  points  would 
receive  coromodities  in  very  large 
quantities  which  would  then  be 
redistributed  to  the  local  distri- 
buting points — similar  to  today's 
big  department  stores  —  where 
they  would  be  finally  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Large  stores, 
operated  even  under  the  handi- 
caps of  present  Price  System  con- 
trols, have  shown  their  superior- 
ity over  their  small   competitors 
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by  being  able  to  give  a  service 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  pro- 
vide at  the  same  price.  This  has 
attracted  unproportionately  larger 
crowds  within  their  doors  than 
patronize  the  small  units,  with 
the  result  that  many  such  have 
been  unable  to  break  even  with 
their  operating  expenses.  Mone- 
tary considerations  having  been 
eliminated  in  the  Technate,  the 
final  distribution  of  goods  to  con- 
sumers will  be  effected  from 
relatively  large  buildings  purely 
on  the  basis  of  the  greater  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  could  be 
operated  compared  with  small 
units. 

Science  is  constantly  searching 
for  and  finding  new  ways  of  doing 
work.  Invariably  it  comes  up  with 
a  method  which  employs  more 
mechanization  and  less  man- 
power.- The  Price  System  adopts 
these  new  methods  as  means  for 
its  numerous  private  enterprise 
operators  to  reduce  their  over- 
head and  increase  their  produc- 
tion. Eventually,  after  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  revert  to  their 
former  system,  they  find  that 
science — in  its  ability  to  produce 
abundance  —  has  boomeranged 
against  the  scarcity  character- 
istics of  their  money-tagged  econ- 
Continued  on  page  35 
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mHE  other  day  B.C.'s  Forest  Minister  E.  T.  Kenny  estimated  that  the 
■^  waste  from  lumber  operations  in  British  Columbia's  coastal  areas 
alone  could  keep  15  pulp  mills  going. 

It  was  just  a  guess  but  a  good  one  based  on  what  one  firm  has 
just  started  doing — making  unbleached  pulp  using  nothing  but  waste 
from  its  sawmill  operations. 

The  firm:  Bloedel,  Stewart  and  Welch  Ltd.,  at  Port  Albemi  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Since  the  end  of  last  year  when  the  first  batch  of  pulp  was 
'blown,'  this  pioneer  B.C.  forest  company  has  been  at  least  partially 
proving  the  truth  of  Kenny's  statement. 

The  B.C.  Forest  Service  estimates  that  in  the  "past  25%-30%  of 
the  province's  timber  was  wasted  in  cutting  and  another  30%  in  pro- 
cessing. Today,  science  and  loggers,  working  together,  are  utilizing 
more  and  more  of  what  was  previously  waste. 

The  new  Bloedel,  Stewart  and  Welch  165-ton  unbleached  sul- 
phate mill  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  new  trend.  It  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  wood  utilization  and  an  equally  important  mile- 
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stone  in  the  history  of  a  firm  which  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  industries  for  35  years, 

Bloedel's  new  pulp  mill  will  get  most  of  its  wood  by  conveyor 
from  Bloedel's  own  sawmill  nearby — slabs,  trims  or  rejects.  But 
large  quantities  of  previously  waste  wood  from  operations  outside  the 
Albemi  area  will  also  be  used. 

When  in  normal  production,  the  new  pulp  mill  will  produce  about 
50,000  tons  of  pulp  a  year.  As  about  two  tons  of  wood  chips  are 
needed  to  make  one  ton  of  pulp,  about  100,000  tons  of  chips  will  be 
required  to  keep  the  mill  operating  at  capacity. 

At  present,  the  sawmill  waste  can't  meet  this  demand.  How- 
ever, changes  are  being  made  and  it  is  expected  that  eventually  the 
sawmill  will  be  able  to  increase  capacity  to  150  million  feet  of  logs. 

From  this,  the  firm  expects  to  get  about  90,000  tons  of  chips  for 
pulp  making.  This  will  still  be  10,000  short  of  requirements  for 
capacity  operation  but  this  will  likely  be  made  up  of  outside  waste  and 
small  logs  not  handled  directly  in  the  sawmills. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  two  new  hydraulic  barkers  are  oper- 
ating at  the  Bloedel  mill,  the  pulp  mill  will  draw  on  waste  from  the 
firm's  two  other  sawmills;  Great  Central  and  Albemi  Pacific  Lum- 
ber, both  in  the  Port  Albemi  region. 

Apart  from  the  market  possibilities,  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
building  a  pulp  mill  at  Port  Albemi  was  a  desire  to  make  the  fullest 
economic  use  of  the  company's  wood  resources,  in  line  with  the  B.C. 
Government's  pohcy  of  conservation  and  maximum  utilization. 

Conditions  at  Port  Alberni  are  almost  ideal  for  this.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  suitable  timber,  adequate  logging  and  processing  facili- 
ties, together  with  a  good  water  supply  plus  hydro  (supplied  by  B.C. 
Power  Commission). 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  its  wood  utilization  features,  the 
new  mill  is  as  modern  as  science  can  make  it.  Into  its  planning  went 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel  and  several  years  inspection  and  research 
by  Prentice  Bloedel,  president. 

Designed  by  Howard  A.  Simons,  one  of  the  best  pulp  mill  engin- 
eers in  the  country,  the  new  mill  boasts: 

1.     Provision  for  chip  separation  and  blending. 
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2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


10. 


Direct  and  indirect  cooking  but  designed  for  the  former. 

Automatically-controlled  cooking  cycle. 

Automatic  control  of  stock  pump  discharge  from  below  tank 

regardless  of  head  of  stock  in  blow  pump. 

Continuous  knot  refinement  and  washing  before  brown  stock 

washing. 

Consistency  control  and  blending  before  screening. 

System  for  blending  five  or  more  cooks  ahead  of  the  drying 

cycle. 

New  design  hydraulic  log  barkers  with  rotating  nozzles. 

Unique  arrangement  of  mill  permitting  expansion,  easy  main- 
tenance. 

Complete  instrumentation  even  to  control  of  consistency  and 

flow. 
The  mill  has  three  digesters,  each  of  4,200  cubic  feet  capacity. 
These  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  units  of  their  kind  in  a  kraft  mill 
on  the  west  coast. 

An  unusual  feature  is  that  the  mill  will  bum  lime  rock  instead  of 
buying  it  as  other  mills  on  the  West  Coast  have  to.  Eventually,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  lime  will  be  quarried  on  the  Alberni  Canal,  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  mill  itself. 

Power  will  be  provided  by  the  publicly-owned  B.C.  Power  Com- 
mission. In  fact,  Bloedel  is  the  first  big  commercial  customer  for  the 
commission's  new  hydro  development  at  Elk  Falls  on  the  Campbell 
River  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Island. 

Water  supply  provided  engineers  with  an  interesting  if  not  diffi- 
cult problem.  They  solved  it  by  building  a  wood  stave  aqueduct,  five 
miles  long,  to  pipe  water  from  Sprout  Lake.  The  pipe  is  36  inches  in 
diameter,  tapering  to  30  inches  and  is  designed  to  carry  a  maximum  of 
20  million  gallons  every  24  hours. 

Building  the  aqueduct  involved  laying  it  across  600  feet  of  the 
bed  of  the  Somass  River.  The  section  is  steel.  Originally  the  idea  was 
to  lay  the  pipe  across  the  river  in  sections  and  have  divers  connect 
them  up.  But  as  this  depended  on  the  whims  of  favorable  tides,  an- 
other system  was  devised. 

The  sections  were  welded  on  land  on  trestles.    The  ends  of  the 
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steel  pipe  were  then  capped  to  make  the  line  buoyant.  The  pipe  was 
then  floated  off  the  trestles  at  high  tide  and  towed  into  position.  It 
was  then  partially  filled  with  water  and  sunk  into  a  deep  trench 
which  had  been  dug  on  the  river  bed. 

Establishment  of  the  mill  at  Port  Alberni  has  some  historical 
significance,  in  that  the  region  was  the  site  of  B.C.'s  first  pulp  mill  in 
the  1890's.  At  that  time  no  one  had  thought  of  using  wood  for  making 
pulp.  The  raw  material  was  ferns,  waste  paper  and  burlap  ground  up 
by  wheels  imported  from  England.  — Financial  Post 


14.  S.  liulineld.  ^aili4Ae4.  QlUiiJUfUf. 

H  MERICAN  business  failures,  recorded  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
^^  have  been  climbing  sharply  for  the  past  two  years  (chart) .  And 
the  figures  on  failures  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Each  year  the  credi- 
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tors  have  taken  over  a  good  many  businesses  and  liquidated  them 
without  loss.   These  don't  show  up  among  the  failures. 

Liabilities  involved  in  failures  have  shot  up  much  faster  than  the 
number  of  failures.  Last  year,  total  liabilities  came  to  $221-million; 
the  figure  tops  everything  back  to  1938. 


QoM^dioft  McuUtine^.  04^  Men  in  /l^ndca  ^.V.A. 

CANADIAN  farm  machines  and  agricultural  engineers  are  playing 
a  major  role  in  Britain's  $96  millions  plan  to  convert  three  million 
acres  of  African  scrubland  into  one  of  the  world's  big  food  producing 
areas. 

Tractors,  planters,  cultivators  and  self-propelled  combines  worth 
$5  millions — many  specially  designed  for  the  project — are  being  sup- 
plied by  Massey-Harris  Co.  Ltd.  under  a  contract  for  all  the  farm 
machinery  needed  for  the  three  years  1947-49. 

At  the  same  time  field  experts  and  engineers  from  Massey-Harris 
are  being  sent  to  aid  supervision  of  the  undertaking,  labor  for  which 
has  been  recruited  from  75  African  tribes  who  later  will  farm  the  area, 
a  presently  uninhabited  plateau  in  the  centre  of  Tanganyika. 

The  British  plan  calls  for  planting  the  three  million  acres  with 
peanuts,  source  of  edible  oils.  By  1950  it  is  estimated  that  the  area, 
the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  will  be  producing  an  annual  crop 
of  60,000  tons  of  nuts  at  a  production  cost  ($57  a  ton)  less  than  half 
the  current  world  price  of  $128  a  ton. 

This  600,000-ton  crop  would  produce  240,000  tons  of  oils  or — 
enough  to  produce  280,000  tons  of  the  margarine  so  essential  to  the 
British— and  360,000  tons  of  cattle  feed. 

This  production,  the  British  estimate,  will  cut  their  annual  food 
bill  by  at  least  $40  millions — without  taking  into  consideration  the 
effect  of  such  additional  supplies  of  world-scarce  fats  will  have  in 
depressing  world  prices. 

At  present  10,000  acres  of  the  project  are  under  cultivation  follow- 
ing intensive  clearing  of  hitherto  impenetrable  forests  of  5-ft.  pampa 
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grass  and  mimosa  bushes,  which  began  last  July.  This  puts  the  work 
ahead  of  schedule.  Trail  plots  have  given  a  yield  of  900  lb.  to  the  acre, 
150  lb.  more  than  the  expected  yield. 

First  small  harvest  was  collected  last  month — but  most  of  this 
was  kept  as  seed  for  future  sowings. 

Canadian  field  experts  meanwhile  are  busy  setting  up  schools 
for  training  African  mechanics  in  handling  farm  machines.  As  they 
become  proficient  they  will  be  assigned  to  30,000-acre  units  of  land, 
each  of  which  will  permanently  employ  300  natives. 

Base  of  operations  in  this  Operation  Peanut  is  a  mud-hut  village, 
Kongwa,  far  in  the  interior,  near  which  a  serviceable  airstrip  has  been 
hammered  out.  At  the  same  time  native  laborers,  driving  spikes  and 
laying  ties  by  hand  are  linking  Kongwa  with  the  East  African  port  of 
Dar-es-Salaam  by  a  single-track  railway.  In  Southern  Tanganyika  at 
Mikindani  a  new  sea  port  is  to  be  built,  capable  of  handling  the  largest 
ships. 

On  completion  of  the  scheme,  which  is  being  called  Africa's  TVA, 
Britain  estimates  that  Tanganyika  will  have  tripled  her  exports. 

Mechanized  farming  in  reclaiming  milUons  of  acres  of  hitherto 
fly-infested,  bush-covered  wasteland  is,  in  short,  changing  the  face 
of  Africa  for  the  Tanganyika  project  is  but  the  first  of  many  similar 
developments  being  planned  by  Britain  in  her  vast  African  colonial 
development  scheme.  — Financial  Post 


'T'HE  molecule  of  Penicillin  G  contains  forty-one  atoms.  This  wonder- 
^  ful  substance,  penicillin,  opposes  certain  deadly  bacteria,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  DDT 
kills  insects;  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  stopping  epidemics  by  de- 
stroying mosquitos,  lice,  and  other  agents  which  transmit  infectious 
disease.  Morphine,  ether,  and  other  anesthetics  allay  pain  and  put 
us  to  sleep.  Still  other  substances,  such  as  adrenaline,  stimulate  the 
heart  and  wake  us  up. 
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Why?  Why  do  these  various  drugs  have  these  different  effects  on 
our  bodies?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  specific  response  which  each 
invokes? 

We  do  not  know  the  full  answer  to  this  question,  but  we  are  sure 
that,  for  each  substance,  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  molecules  of  the  substance.  To  find  the  full  answer 
we  must  first  of  all  determine  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  forty- 
one  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  penicillin,  and  of  the  twenty-eight  atoms 
in  the  molecule  of  DDT.  This  knowledge  is  needed  as  the  first  step 
toward  understanding  the  power  of  penicillin  to  kill  bacteria,  and  the 
power  of  DDT  to  destroy  insects.  And  so  for  morphine,  adrenaline, 
and  all  the  rest — the  secret  of  their  physiological  action  lies  in  their 
molecular  architecture. 

Our  task,  however,  is  really  two-fold.  First,  we  must  determine 
the  structure  of  the  drugs  which  produce  these  physiological  effects. 
And  second,  we  must  determine  the  structure  of  the  enzymes,  nerve 
fibers,  and  tissues  of  the  living  organism  which  react  to  these  drugs 
in  their  characteristic  ways. 

Much  progress  has  already  been  made  on  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems. Chemists  have  worked  out  the  architecture  of  many  substances 
which  have  medicinal  effects.  In  the  case  of  chloroform,  for  example, 
it  has  long  been  known  that  its  molecule  consists  of  five  atoms — one 
atom  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine.  Back  in  the 
1880 's,  chemists  found  that  the  three  chlorine  atoms  and  the  one  hydro- 
gen atom  are  compactly  arranged  in  space  around  the  carbon  atom. 
The  three  chlorine  atoms  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the  three 
corners  of  the  base  of  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with  the  hydrogen  atom 
at  the  apex,  the  carbon  atom  being  inside  the  pyramid  at  its  center. 
The  chemists  also  discovered  that  each  of  the  four  outer  atoms  is  held 
by  a  very  powerful  chemical  affinity  to  the  single  carbon  atom  within. 
This  general  picture  was  obtained  by  chemical  methods  developed 
long  ago.  'But  within  our  time,  beginning  in  the  1930's,  scientists  have 
obtained  a  far  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  chloro- 
form molecule.  They  have  even  determined  the  submicroscopic  dis- 
tances which  separate  the  carbon  atom,  with  the  molecule,  from  the 
four  atoms  which  are  grouped  around  it. 
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In  order  to  measure  such  distances  we  have  to  give  up  our 
famihar  units  of  measurement — they  are  too  coarse  for  this  molecular 
world.  We  make  use  of  a  special  yardstick  known  as  the  Angstrom 
unit.  In  the  span  of  the  familiar  household  inch  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  million  of  these  tiny  units.  This,  then,  is  our 
molecular  yardstick,  the  Angstrom — a  unit  which  measures  one  two- 
hundred-fifty -four-millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  difficult  to  visuaUze  this  dimension.  To  get  some  picture  of 
what  it  means,  let  us  examine  a  wineglass  full  of  liquid  chloroform, 
and  let  us  assume  that  everything  is  magnified  by  this  linear  factor 
254  million,  which  converts  one  Angstrom  unit  into  an  inch  and  which 
correspondingly  magnifies  one  inch  into  four  thousand  miles.  On 
this  scale,  a  man  would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  tall — which  is  the  distance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  On  the 
same  scale,  the  wineglass  would  be  as  big  as  the  Earth,  and  the  chloro- 
form molecules  filling  the  glass  would  each  measure  about  seven 
inches  across. 

The  shape  of  the  chloroform  molecule,  you  remember,  is  that  of 
a  triangular  pyramid,  with  the  carbon  atom  inside  and  the  four- 
corner  points  of  the  pyramid  occupied  by  the  three  atoms  of  chlorine 
and  the  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  On  our  magnified  scale,  we  can  pic- 
ture the  inside  carbon  atom  as  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  three 
chlorine  atoms  as  small  oranges,  and  the  hydrogen  as  a  tangerine.  On 
this  same  scale,  the  distance  from  the  walnut,  representing  the  car- 
bon atom,  to  each  of  the  oranges,  representing  the  chlorine  atoms,  is 
1.76  inches — a  distance  corresponding  in  molecular  dimensions  to 
1.76  Angstrom  units.  Similarly,  the  distance  from  the  walnut — the 
carbon  atom — to  the  tangerine — the  hydrogen  atom — is  1.09  inches — 
corresponding,  on  the  molecular  scale,  to  1.09  Angstrom  units. 

Our  giant  wineglass,  as  big  as  the  Earth,  would  be  filled  to  the 
brim  with  billions  of  billions  of  these  seven-inch  molecules.  And 
these  molecules  would  not  be  resting  quietly  on  each  other  in  the 
v/ine  glass,  but  would  be  jostling  one  another  and  rolling  over  one 
another  in  vigorous  motion.  Very  often  one  of  the  molecules,  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  would  break  away  from  its  neighbors  and  would 
escape  into  the  air,  where  it  might  impinge  on  the  nerve  ending  within 
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our  nose,  and  cause  us  to  become  aware  of  the  characteristic  odor  of 
chloroform;  or  it  might,  with  many  others,  be  inhaled,  and  cause  us 
to  lapse  into  unconsciousness. 

Chloroform  is  not  the  only  molecule  whose  dimensions  are  known. 
In  recent  years  scientists  have  determined  with  similar  accuracy  the 
structures  of  several  hundred  substances. 

These  substances  represent  a  variety  of  architectural  complex- 
ities— ranging  from  small  molecules  of  only  two  or  three  atoms  to 
much  more  complex  molecules  built  of  fifty  or  sixty  atoms.  Most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  these  substances  has  necessarily 
been  obtained  by  indirect  means. 

I  remember,  as  a  boy  in  Oregon,  looking  at  a  distant  arc  light 
through  the  fabric  of  an  open  umbrella.  I  could  see  the  light,  itself, 
and  above  it  and  below  it,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  there  appeared 
something  more — a  pattern  of  spectra,  the  familiar  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. This  pattern  of  colors  was  caused  by  the  interference  and  rein- 
forcement of  the  light  waves  which  passed  through  the  meshes  of 
the  fabric,  and  the  angular  spread  of  the  pattern  was  determined  by 
the  ratio  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light  to  the  distance  between  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth.  Knowing  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  one  could 
use  the  observed  pattern  to  calculate  the  distance  from  one  thread  to 
the  next.  One  could  also  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  diffraction  pat- 
tern the  type  of  weave,  and  thus  determine  the  structure  of  the  cloth. 

The  investigator  of  molecular  structure  follows  a  similar  pro- 
cedure. He  may,  for  example,  use  a  beam  of  electrons — instead  of  the 
rays  from  the  distant  arc  light. 

The  molecules  of  the  chemical  compound  which  he  seeks  to 
measure  are  analogous  to  the  fabric  of  the  umbrella.  When  the  beam 
of  electrons  passes  through  the  molecules,  the  electron  waves  are 
scattered  into  a  diffraction  pattern  which  is  photographed — and  by 
analyzing  this  photographed  pattern  the  scientist  learns  how  the  atoms 
are  arranged  in  the  molecule  and  how  they  are  spaced  with  reference 
to  one  another.  The  structure  of  a  number  of  drugs  has  been  analyzed 
in  just  this  way. 

But  working  out  the  architecture  of  drugs  and  other  chemical 
compounds  is  only  half  the  job.    There  remains  the  task  of  determ- 
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ining  the  structure  of  that  part  of  the  living  creature  on  which  the 
drug  or  other  chemical  acts.  And  this  task  is  extremely  difficult, 
because  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  many  constituents  of  living 
matter.  For  example,  the  molecule  of  penicillin  consists  of  forty-one 
atoms — ^but  the  molecule  of  hemoglobin,  one  of  the  important  consti- 
tuents of  the  red  blood  cell,  consists  of  ten  thousand  atoms.  Other  pro- 
tein molecules  are  larger  still.  Some  containing  twenty  thousand,  one 
hundred  thousand,  even  one  million  atoms  to  a  single  molecule  have 
been  weighed.  But  although  we  can  weigh  them,  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  exact  architecture  of  a  single  one  of  these  protein  molecules. 

This  then  is  the  great  problem  of  modern  chemistry — the  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  architecture  of  the  proteins  and  other  com- 
plex constituents  of  the  living  organism.  This  problem  must  be 
solved.   The  progress  of  medicine  depends  on  its  solution. 

When  once  a  real  understanding  of  the  physiological  activity  of 
chemical  substances  is  obtained — when  we  know  what  are  the  struc- 
tural features  of  the  penicillin  molecule  which  give  it  its  power,  what 
is  the  method  of  attack  of  the  poliomyelitis  virus  on  the  molecules  of 
the  nerves  of  the  victim  of  infantile  paralysis,  what  relation  the 
cancer-producing  molecules  of  p>olynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
bear  to  the  molecules  determining  cell  division — when  we  know  these 
things,  then  medical  progress  will  be  swift.  The  medical  research 
man  then  will  be  a  molecular  architect.  He  will  be  able  to  draw  the 
atomic  blueprints  for  promising  pharmacological  compounds  in  order 
that  chemists  may  synthesize  them  and  biologists  may  test  them.  He 
will  be  able  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  the  structures  of  enzymes, 
tissues,  and  viruses  to  learn  the  mechanism  of  disease  and  hence  the 
way  of  combatting  diseases. 

When  this  time  comes — and  it  is  coming — medicine  will  indeed 
have  become  an  exact  science. 

A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  chairman  of  the  division  of  chemistry  and  chemi- 
cal engineering,  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Pauling  has  attained  great 
distinction,  not  only  in  his  primary  field  of  physical  chemistry,  but  also  in  a  variety 
of  other  fields  which  connect  cheinistry  with  physics,  biology,  and  with  medicine^ 


^     IN  1922,  India    produced  only  40%  of  her  needs  in  cotton  piece  goods,  but  by       j 
1940  produced  more  than  92i/^%  of  her  needs.  — Vancouver  Sun       |  , 
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"5^  OTTAWA. — British  Columbia's  potential  waterpower  is  7,023,000  horsepower 
at  'ordinary  minimum  flow,'  but  turbine  installation  at  December  31  was  only  917,- 
024. 

The  resources  department,  noting  this  in  a  nation-wide  survey,  gave  the  country's 
'maximum  dependable'  supply  at  40,124,100  horsepower,  of  which  only  20%  is  de- 
veloped. — Canadian  Press 

if  THE  SUN'S  SURFACE  gives  off  as  much  heat  every  second  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  burning  11,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  —Vancouver  Sun 
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H  MERICAN  consumers  spent  more  last  year  on  goods  and  services 
■^^  than  ever  before.  They  did  so,  according  to  the  first  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates  on  1947  totals,  despite  a  large  tax  bite.  But 
the  spending  was  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  savings  (chart) . 


Through  the  Technoscope . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  MACHINE  WHICH  CUTS, 
crumbles  and  loads  coal  in  one  continu- 
ous operation  has  been  successfully  test- 
ed at  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  mine 
in  Daisytown,  Pa.  The  machine  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  the  mining  indus- 
try, which  is  already  highly  mechanized, 
and  make  mere  button-pushers  out  of 
miners.  It  was  developed  by  Joy  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  leading  mine  -  machinery 
maker  in  the  U.S. 

Mechanical  miners  that  do  all  the 
work  from  coal  seam  to  mine  car  are 
nothing  new.  Mining  engineers  have  been 
trying  them  with  limited  success  for 
years.  But  coal  men  cheered  the  vast 
improvements  in  this  one  as  the  'most 
serious  start'  ever  made  towards  simpli- 
fying their  complex  operations. 

The  'Joy  Continuous  Miner,'  as  it  is 
called,  is  under  25  feet  long,  weighs  less 
than  20  tons  and  moves  on  caterpillar 
treads.  It  has  powerful  cutting  arms 
which  first  dig  into  the  face  of  a  seam  at 
floor  level,  then  cut  their  way  up  to  the 
roof.  As  it  is  cut  and  broken,  a  con- 
veyor system  carries  the  coal  back  over 
the  machine  directly  into  cars,  in  which 
it  is  hauled  to  the  surface. 

In  uninterrupted  succession,  the  mech- 
anical miner  thus  performs  three  separ- 
ate   operations — cutting,     breaking    and 
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loading — which  currently  require  separ- 
ate crews  and  machines  in  even  the 
most  highly  mechanized  mines.  More 
important,  it  entirely  eliminates  blast- 
ing iand  all  its  dangers. 

Requiring  only  two  operators,  with 
additional  crews  for  handling  the  cars, 
etc.,  the  machine  may  easily  displace  as 
much  as  50%   of  all  mining  personnel. 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS  SO  SMALL 
that  two  of  them  can  be  held  in  a 
thimble,  manufactured  in  England,  ere 
expected  to  revolutionize  many  indus- 
tries ranging  from  toy-making  to  electric 
razors.  They  employ  an  electro-magnetic 
principle  hitherto  unknown  in  electric 
motor  design. 

A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  CORN  HAS 
been  developed  by  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Bureau.  It  pro- 
duces good  ears  of  com,  and  its  stalk 
contains  9%  of  sucrose,  or  ordinary 
sugar,  which  compares  well  with  the  10% 
to  15%  in  sugar  cane.  This  new  variety 
may  make  it  possible  to  get  two  useful 
products  at  the  same  time  from  one 
plant. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  'ENTIRELY 
new  type'  of  engine  which  give  signifi- 
cant increases  in  range  to  military  and 
civil    airciiaft    has    been    announced    by 
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Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation.  The 
engine  combines  principles  of  gas  tur- 
bines and  piston-type  power  plants.  It 
is  now  in  operation  in  the  company's  ex- 
perimental laboratories  at  Woodridge, 
New  Jersey. 

By  using  fuel  energy  which  was  lost 
through  exhaust  in  purely  piston-type 
engines,  the  new  'compound'  engine  will 
reduce  fuel  consumption  as  much  as 
20%  or  will  boost  power  output  by  that 
much,  it  was  said. 

A  PORTABLE  POWER  SAW  IS  STILL 
another  attachment  for  the  small  Roto- 
tiller  tractor  manufactured  by  Graham- 
Paige  Corp.,  York,  Pa.  The  saw  runs 
from  a  belt  attached  to  the  tractor's 
gear  drive. 

The  30-inch  blade  is  easily  adjusted. 
can  be  used  in  either  a  vertical  or  a  hori- 
zontal   position.    It    is    controlled    from 
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finger  -  tip     levers     on     the  Rototiller's 

handlebars.    There    are    two  forward 

speeds,  one  reverse.  The  saw  blade 
starts  and  stops  instantly. 

WITH  A  BUILT-IN  CRANE  AND 
trolley  a  new  truck  can  load  and  unload 
almost  any  type  of  material.  The  vehicle, 
mounted  on  large  rubber  tires,  has  a 
loading  capacity  of  100  tons  and  can 
move  down  the  highway  or  across  rough 
terrain.  Powered  by  a  Diesel  engine,  the 
truck  has  a  differential  that  supplies 
the  most  power  to  the  wheel  that  has  the 
firmest  footing. 

'When  equipped  with  the  crane  and 
trolley  the  vehicle  can  be  used  to  load 
and  unload  heavy  pipe  or  logs  or  other 
cumbersome  material.  The  two-wheel 
prime  mover  permits  90- degree  turn  for 
increased  maneuverability. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  FOR 
seaming  the  ends  of  square  and  irregular- 
shaped  cans  or  comes  from  Hooven, 
Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  a  division  of 
Lima-Hamilton  Corp.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
The  machine  is  equipped  with  automatic 
feeds,  a  complete  set  of  seaming  parts, 
a  motor,  and  a  control.  The  four-head 
unit  handles  150  cans  per  minute. 

WHEAT   STRAW,   USUALLY   BURN- 

ed  in  the  fields  after  harvest,  could  be 
made  into  an  insulating  board  which 
would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  substitute 
in  home  construction  for  scarce  lumber 
and  steel  sheathing  board,  plaster  bases, 
and  roof  insulation,  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Department  announced. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  department  at  its  research  labora- 
tory   in    Peoria,     111.,    the    agricultural 
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scientists  developed  an  insulating  board 
made  of  wheat  straw  which  proved 
superior  in  several  ways  to  the  best 
sugarcane  wood  fibre  board  now  pro- 
duced,   according   to   its  announcement. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  UNLOADING  MA- 
chine  for  manufacturers  who  use  glass 
containers  packed  in  re-shippable  car- 
tons has  been  developed  by  A-B-C  Pack- 
aging Machine  Corp.,  Moberly,  Mo.  It 
takes  the  containers  out  of  the  cartons, 
puts  them  on  the  filling  machine  con- 
veyor in  single  file.  The  unscrambler  is 
said  to  do  the  work  of  up  to  three  men — 
depending  on  the  speed  of  the  conveyor 
system. 

Cases  can  be  fed  directly  from  boxcar 
or  storeroom  on  a  gravity  conveyor.  The 
machine  automatically  opens  the  lower 
outer  flaps  of  the  cartons  and  removes 
the  bottles.  The  dividers  remain  in  the 
empty  carton,  which  travels  to  a  special 
take-off  conveyor. 

The  manufacturer  says  the  machine 
is  adjustable  to  all  commercial  glass 
container  sizes.  Necessary  adjustments 
for  container  size  can  be  made  in  one 
minute  or  less. 

A  NEW  COUNTING  SYSTEM  GIVES 
small  parts  a  fast  count  for  packaging 
and  inventory.  The  device  has  10  separ- 
ate photoelectric  detectors.  They  work 
in  parallel  channels,  are  connected  to  a 
single  high-speed  electronic  counter.  The 
maker:  Potter  Instrument  Co.,  Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 

A  count  can  be  registered  for  each  part 
even  though  10  parts  fall  past  the  detec- 
tors at  the  same  instant.  For  example,  if 
each  channel  feeds  at  a  rate  of  10  parts 
per  second,  the  counting  rate  for  the  10- 


channel  system  would  be  100  per  second. 
Of  course,  since  the  entire  system  is  elec- 
tronic, any  counting  rate  can  be  used. 
The  detectors  respond  to  changes  in 
light  level  as  small  as  20%. 

For  automatic  packaging,  the  system 
can  be  had  with  a  predetermined  coun- 
ter that  will  control  the  number  of  parts 
going  into  each  package. 

A  MACHINE  WHICH  SLIPS  A  PLIO- 
film  'second  skin,'  on  tree  -  ripened 
oranges  is  said  to  result  in  doubling  the 
fruit's  storage  life. 

The  transparent  Pliofilm  covering  is 
a  product  of  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  and  the  complex  machine  which  does 
the  wrapping  was  developed  by  the 
Curtis  Candy  Co.  Now  in  operation  at 
the  Oak  Hill,  Fla.,  Cooperative  Fruit 
Packing  House,  the  machine  which  seals 
800  oranges  a  minute  is  the  result  of  six 
years  of  development,  according  to  Wil- 
liam S.  Cloud,  Chicago  inventor. 

The  machine,  operating  on  a  mass- 
production  principle,  packs  1,000  cases 
of  fruit  a  day  at  a  price  of  about  one- 
tenth  per  cent  per  orange.  This  cost, 
according  to  the  Curtis  company,  is 
about  equal  to  the  conventional  paper 
wrappers. 

The  Pliofilm  seal  is  said  to  hold  the 
juice  in  the  orange,  as  well  as  vitamin 
content  and  color,  for  periods  up  to  two 
months.  Regular  packing  often  results 
in  juice,  color  and  vitamin  losses  in  half 
that  time,  studies  have  shown. 

RAMIE    IS   GETTING   ANOTHER 

rommercial  whirl.  Ramie  Products  Corp. 
recently  took  over  the  Woonsocket 
Garnetting  Mill  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
purpose  is  to  convert  ramie  fiber  obtain- 
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ed  from  Florida  sources  into  fabric.  The 
picture  shows  a  typical  step  in  the  opera- 
tion: spinning  the  fibers  into  thread. 

TWO  NEW  AUTOMATIC  PHONO- 
graphs  that  play  more  than  14  hours  of 
continuous  music  are  made  by  J.  P.  See- 
burg  Corp.,  Chicago.  One  model  is  for 
home  game  -  rooms,  restaurants,  and 
hotels;  the  other  is  for  industry. 

Both  sets  use  Seeburg's  Select-0-Matic 
Library.  It  gives  an  instant  choice  of 
any  of  200  selections,  plays  either  or  both 
sides  of  100  records.  The  records  are 
automatically  removed  from  the  library 
slots,  played  on  a  vertical  turntable  and 
returned.  Programs  can  be  selected  in 
advance. 

The  home  model  comes  with  amplifier 
and  speaker.  It  does  not  include  a  radio. 

The  industry  model  is  housed  in  a  gray 
metal  cabinet.  Record  programs  can  be 
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picked  in  advance  for  an  entire  week — 
the  set  automatically  does  the  rest.  Pro- 
grams can  be  controlled  to  start  and  stop 
on  any  time  cycle.  Other  features  can  be 
added:  a  dual-line  amplifier  for  running 
telephone  lines  to  other  plants;  AM-FM 
radio;  70- w,  amplifier.  Prices:  for  the 
home  model,  $1,520;  for  the  industrial 
unit,  $1,575   (without  attachments). 

A  MACHINE  THAT  AUTOMATI- 
cally  folds  and  stacks  all  kinds  of  textile 
articles — from  blankets  and  bedspreads 
to  towels  and  diapers — is  a  development 
of  Sjostrom  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  The  machine  will  make  one  to 
four  folds  either  lengthwise  or  sideways. 
Speed  of  folding  and  stacking  is  limited 
only  by  the  rate  at  which  the  operator 
puts  pieces  on  the  conveyor  belt. 

The  folding  mechanism  of  the  machine 
has  three  plates:  a  fixed  central  plate 
and  two  that  are  moveable  from  the  side. 
The  article  to  be  folded  passes  under  the 
stationary  plate,  over  the  other  two.  A 
photoelectric  eye  stops  the  article's  move- 
ment long  enough  for  the  side  plate  to 
shuffle  in  and  out,  making  the  sideways 
fold.  Lengthwise  folding  is  done  by  push- 
ing the  article  through  squeeze  rolls.  The 
final  step — sacking — is  also  done  auto- 
matically. Piles  as  high  as  34  feet  can  be 
made. 

A  NEW  ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER 
has  an  input-output  rate  of  up  to  10,000 
digits  a  second.  It  is  to  be  manufactured 
for  industry  by  Eckert-Mauchly  Com- 
puter Corp.,  Philadelphia.  The  machine, 
called  the  Univac,  has  a  mercury  'mem- 
ory' (or  register)  that  holds  as  many  as 
1,000  12-digit  numbers.  Data  and  in- 
structions put  into  this  'memory'  can  be 
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picked  out  immediiately  by  the  machine 
for  use  in  its  computations. 

Ribbons  of  metal-tape — a  few  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  thick  and  about  V^  in. 
wide — are  used  in  the  machine  in  place 
of  punched  paper  tape  or  cards.  The 
tapes  can  be  erased  to  rearrange  or  alter 
data  or  to  clean  them  for  re-use.  Type- 
writer-like records  put  the  data-figures, 
dates,  names,  and  instructions — on  the 
tape  in  groups  of  small  dots  to  represent 
numbers  and  letters.  The  Univac  then 
reads  the  tape,  carrying  out  its  instruc- 
tions. After  the  work  is  finished,  the  re- 
sults appear  on  another  magnetic  tape. 
This  runs  through  an  automatic  printing 
machine  to  make  a  final  printed  page. 

Company  engineers  say  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  sequences  of  operations  that 
the  computer  will  handle.  Any  set  that 
can  be  written  down  can  be  automati- 
cally carried  through. 

Industrial  Production 

WOOD-PULP  OUTPUT  FOR  THE 
U.S.  in  1947,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  at  11,951,548  tons,  was  1,168,118 
tons  above  1942 — the  previous  high.  It 
increased   1,345,021   tons  over  1946. 

Leaders  in  the  climb  were  the  sulphate 
grades  (up  14.7%  over  1946)  and  the 
sulphite  grades  (up  13.0%). 

Along  with  the  record  output,  total 
consumption  of  wood  pulp  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  paper  board  also 
hit  a  new  peak— 13,325,947  tons. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  WASH- 
ing  machines  reached  a  peak  of  219,000 
last  year,  most  of  them  electrical.  This 
was  99,000  more  than  in  1946,  and  85,- 


000  above  the  previous  peak  of  133.000 
in  1937. 

ELECTRIC  HOME  REFRIGERATORS 

increased  over  the  previous  peak.  In 
1947,  production  in  Canada  was  97,400, 
which  was  39,000  above  1941,  previous 
record  year. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADIAN  RADIO  MANUFACTUR- 

ers'  sales  in  Febniary  at  $713,000  were 
off  from  $786,000  in  January.  Figures 
were  $275,000  and  $300,000  below  sim- 
ilar months  last  year. 

AUTOMOBILE  SALES  BY  CANA- 
dian  manufacturers  dropped  to  $8,970,- 
000  in  February,  off  from  $10,880,000  in 
January  and  $14,584,000  in  December, 
1947. 

U.S.  MANUFACTURERS'  INVENTOR- 
ies  grew  in  February  by  $300,000,000,  to 
$24,300,000,000,  an  all-time  high  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

U.S.   EXPORTS   DROPPED   IN  FEB- 

ruary  for  the  fourth  successive  month. 
The  U.S.  shipped  $1,086,400,000  worth 
of  goods,  $4,300,000  less  than  in  Janu- 
ary and  23.5%  less  than  in  the  peak 
month  of  May,  1947. 

A  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  SURVEY 
of  3,102  corporations  representing  about 
45%  of  the  total  U.S.  corporate  net 
worth  shows  that  the  companies  netted 
profits  of  $9,228,038,000  during  1947. 
This  was  37%  more  than  in  1946  and  an 
average  return  of  12.2%  on  net  worth 
compared  with  9.5%  in  1946. 
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Continued  from  page  18 
omy,  and  is  actually  working  to- 
ward their  destruction  instead  of 
their  growth. 

The  inability  of  the  scarcity- 
born  Price  System  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  science-wrought 
abundance,  is  reflecting  detri- 
mentally not  only  on  its  initial 
perpetrators  but  upon  the  entire 
population  of  a  Continent — and 
indirectly  upon  that  of  the  whole 
world.   It  well  behooves  the  200 


million  persons  resident  in  North 
America  to  consider  objectively 
how  foreign  are  Price  System 
controls  to  their  needs,  and  to 
study  Technocracy's  design.  It 
was  drawn  to  the  scientific  speci- 
fications of  today's  highly  mech- 
anized society,  and  as  such  is  the 
only  one  native  to  North  America 
and  the  only  one  capable  of  distri- 
buting our  vast  abundance  ade- 
quately to  all  persons. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


ii^  TOLEDO,  Ohio. — United  States  government  lawyers  dealt  with  manufacturing 
agreements  between  American  and  Canadian  companies  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  trial  of  eight  flat  glass  manufacturers  accused  of  anti-trust  law  violations. 

They  introduced  documents  designed  to  show  that  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co., 
of  Toledo,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Glass  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  licensed  their  patents  to  Can- 
adian manufacturers  under  an  agreement. 

The  agreement,  the  government  said,  provided  that  American  companies  would 
not  export  glass  to  Canada  if  the  Canadians  did  not  ship  glass  to  the  United  States. 

The  government  contends  these  agreements  formed  a  part  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  allocate  production  and  control  the  market. 

One  of  the  licenses,  the  papers  disclosed,  was  issued  by  Libbey-Owens  to  the 
Hobbs  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.  Ld.,  London,  Ont.  It  wlas  issued,  court  evidence 
showed,  after  W.  D.  Davidson,  Hobbs'  general  manager,  threatened  a  price  war. 
December  28,  1935.  The  license  was  granted  September  18,  1936. 

Other  documents  showed  LOF  first  entered  the  Canadian  field  October  12,  1920, 
It  signed  a  contract  to  form  the  Canadian  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.  Ltd.  with 
a  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  court  records  showed,  entered  Canada  September  1,  1928, 
through  a  contract  with  the  Duplate  Safety  Glass  Co.  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

— Associated  Press 


^  CHICAGO. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  has  revealed  that 
United  States  food  production  is  about  one-third  above  the  pre-war  average. 

Anderson  predicts  citrus  fruits  will  be  abundant  land  inexpensive  in  1948.  The 
supply  of  both  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  he  said,  will  be  adequate  to  meet  un- 
usually heavy  requirements. 

Anderson  reports  civilian  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  had  jumped  41% 
over  the  1935-39  average.  Meat  consumption  is  up  23%,  fresh  fruits  7%,  fresh  vege- 
tables 11%  and  eggs  27%.  — British  United  Press 
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Monopoly  at  Alaska's  Throat 


Many  generations  of  Americans  have  dreamed  of  the  development 
of  Alaska  .  .  .  Instead,  Alaska  has  been  garroted  in  a  collar  of  high 
freight  rates  fitted  by  a  one-family  shipping  monopoly — a  monopoly 
established  with   the  connivance  of  the   United  States  government. 


TVyrONOPOLIES  are  now  an  an- 
■^  *  nounced  target  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  the  worst 
should  be  easy  to  hit  in  a  fatal 
spot.  This  is  the  Alaskan  shipping 
monopoly,  which  drains  the  Ter- 
ritory's pioneer  economy  by  levy- 
ing the  highest  ocean  freight 
rates  charged  by  any  ships  under 
the  American  flag.  Of  all  monop- 
olies it  is  the  most  vulnerable  to 
Administration  attack  because  it 
operates  under  the  approval  and 
protection  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  Indeed,  the 
commission  could  end  it  tomorrow 
— and  a  majority  on  the  commis- 
sion are  President  Truman's  ap- 
pointees. If  the  Administration 
wants  to  do  something  about 
monopoly,  the  tight  little  monop- 
oly which  dominates  Alaskan 
shipping  to  the  detriment  of 
Alaska  is  the  place  to  begin. 

Living  costs  in  Alaska  are  from 
38  to  116  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the    United   States,    according   to 
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the  distance  from  Seattle.  Freight 
rates  are  behind  these  sky-high 
inflationary  prices.  It  costs  $26 
to  ship  a  ton  of  fresh  vegetables 
the  fourteen  hundred  miles  from 
Seattle  to  the  Alaskan  port  of 
Cordova;  the  rate  from  San  Juan 
to  New  York  City,  an  equal  dis- 
tance, is  $10.80. 

The  benefits  from  these  exor- 
bitant Alaskan  rates  are  confined 
virtually  to  one  Seattle  family. 
In  1946  Congress  authorized  a 
lavish  North  Pacific  shipping 
subsidy:  government  vessels 
could  be  rented  for  $1  a  year, 
with  free  hull  insurance  included. 
The  Maritime  Commission  then 
decided  that  Gilbert  W.  Skinner 
was  to  be  the  principal  benefi- 
ciary of  this  federal  largess.  Three 
companies  were  chosen  to  receive 
the  subsidy  —  Alaska  Steamship 
Company,  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Company,  and  Alaska  Trans- 
portation Company,  all  based  in 
Seattle.  Skinner,  Seattle's  lead- 
ing salmon  broker,  is  president 
of  Alaska  Steam,  and  he  and  his 
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son  control  two-thirds  of  North- 
land Transportation.  Alaska 
Steam  and  Northland  were  to 
operate  twenty-one  boats,  Alaska 
Transportation  four.  Only  Alaska 
Steam  was  authorized  to  call  at 
the  main  Alaska  ports  of  Seward 
and  Whittier,  where  all  freight 
for  the  vast  interior  is  discharged. 

Many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  dreamed  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska.  In  the  last 
speech  he  ever  delivered  stand- 
ing on  his  feet  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, from  the  bridge  of  a  de- 
stroyer, prophesied  the  opening 
of  a  'new  land  of  opportunity  in 
the  north.'  Instead,  Alaska  has 
been  garroted  in  a  collar  of  high 
freight  rates  fitted  by  this  one- 
family  shipping  m  o  n  o  p  o  1  y — a 
monopoly  established  with  the 
connivance  of  the  United  States 
government. 

Only  Alaska  Steam  can  put  in 
at  Kodiak  Island.  Residents  of 
Kodiak  pay  $27  a  ton  to  get  wash- 
ing machines,  radios,  and  fresh 
meat  transported  from  Seattle, 
though  Mr.  Skinner's  friends  in 
the  salmon  industry  can  send 
their  product  to  Seattle  for  only 
$12.  'High  transportation  rates 
are  responsible,  more  than  any 
other  one  factor,'  declares  George 
Sundborg,  manager  of  the  Alas- 


kan Development  Board,  'for  the 
economic  backwardness  of  Alaska 
and  for  a  cost-of-living  level  so 
high  as  to  discourage  settlement 
and  make  colonization  impos- 
sible.' 

A  thirty-three-year-old  veteran 
of  Grenfell's  Labrador  expedi- 
tions named  Phil  Briggs  thought 
he  had  the  answer.  He  would  take 
cargo  out  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia seaport  of  Prince  Rupert,  700 
miles  north  of  Seattle.  During  the 
war,  when  Japanese  troops 
crouched  in  the  Aleutians,  the 
American  army  developed  Prince 
Rupert  as  its  chief  Alaskan  sup- 
ply base.  Briggs  would  haul  an 
automobile  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  Petersburg  for  approximately 
half  the  toll  from  Seattle. 

Clearly  this  was  a  threat  to 
Skinner's  supremacy  in  Alaskan 
waters,  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission sprang  to  his  aid.  Al- 
though Congress  had  made  the 
North  Pacific  subsidy  available 
to  any  American-flag  line,  and 
Briggs  was  operating  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Maritime 
Commission  barely  acknowledged 
his  letter  requesting  participation 
in  the  subsidy.  This  meant  that 
Briggs  would  have  to  buy  his  own 
boats  and  carry  his  own  hull  in- 
surance —  and     compete     against 
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companies  getting  both  items  out 
of  the  United  States  treasury. 
Small  wonder  that  since  the 
Briggs  episode  the  President's 
professions  of  sympathy  for  small 
business  are  greeted  somewhat 
cynically  in  Alaska. 

Canadian  vessels  operating  out 
of  Prince  Rupert  might  crack  the 
Skinner  monopoly  except  for  one 
fact.  A  clause  in  the  Maritime  Act 
denies  Alaskans  the  right  to  use 
Canadian  ships  for  freight  or  pas- 
senger service  between  Prince 
Rupert  and  Alaska.  Since  Ameri- 
can ports  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  are  free  to  use  Can- 
adian shipping,  this  is  direct  dis- 
crimination against  Alaska,  and 
Senator  Butler  of  Nebraska  and 
Delegate  Bartlett  of  Alaska  have 
introduced  legislation  to  end  it. 
The  Maritime  Commission  has 
advised  against  passage  of  the 
Butler-Bartlett  bill.  This  advice 
was  done  up  in  the  familiar 
patriotic  wrappings:  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  must  not 
be  imperiled.  Although  Canadian 
boats  seem  to  constitute  a  threat  to 
American  interests,  the  Maritime 
Commission  says  nothing  about 
Gilbert  W.  Skinner's  operation  of 
the  yacht  Corsair  under  the  flag 
of  Panama  as  a  luxury  cruise 
vessel. 


The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  if  Alaska 
were  a  state,  the  law  denying  its 
people  the  use  of  Canadian  ships 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Only 
a  territory  may  be  thus  discrim- 
inated against.  This  may  explain 
why  Seattle  business  interests 
favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  but 
not  for  Alaska.  Even  the  state  of 
Washington's  leading  Democrats, 
Senator  Mugnuson  and  Governor 
Wallgren,  oppose  statehood,  un- 
willing to  help  Alaska  wrest  it- 
self loose  from  the  clutch  of  Seat- 
tle shipping  companies. 

With  the  collaboration  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  Skinner 
and  his  associates  juggle  rates  to 
fit  their  own  convenience.  Not 
long  ago  Alaska  Steam  reduced 
by  75  per  cent  the  freight  on  in- 
sulating cork.  The  Alaska  Devel- 
opment Board  contends  this  was 
done  primarily  because  Skinner 
and  his  partners  are  constructing 
a  cold-storage  plant  on  the  Alas- 
kan Peninsula.  On  the  same  day 
that  it  lowered  the  rate  on  cork, 
Alaska  Steam  hoisted  the  freight 
on  flour  to  Fairbanks  from  $2.33 
a  hundredweight  to  $3.81.  Fair- 
banks housewives,  when  they  buy 
bread,  are  subsidizing  Skinner's 
cold-storage  plant. 

During  the  war  Alaskans  noted 
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that  the  many  Congressional  com- 
mittees which  visited  the  Terri- 
tory, if  they  came  by  sea,  almost 
invariably  traveled  on  Canadian 
boats  because  they  furnished  bet- 
ter service,  food,  and  accommoda- 
tions than  the  American  boats. 
Congress  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  teamed  up  to  deny 
these  amenities  to  the  people  of 
Alaska.  'Federal  law  keeps  out 
Canadian  competition,'  says  Gov- 
ernor Ernest  Gruening.  'By  re- 
stricting the  subsidy,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  keeps  out  Unit- 
ed States  competition.  Alaska  is 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Seattle 
companies,  which  really  means 
Gilbert  W.  Skinner  and  his  enter- 
prises.' 

American  voters  should  know 
how  an  agency  of  their  govern- 
ment helps  to  keep  Alaska  a 
wilderness.  A  cannery  at  Kodiak 
pays  $10  a  ton  in  freight  tolls  on 
wire  to  repair  its  salmon  traps. 
A  homesteader  on  the  same  island 
pays  $17  freight  on  a  ton  of  wire 
to  string  a  fence.  The  average 
Alaskan  family  must  spend  ap- 
proximately $450  a  year  in  ocean 
freight  on  its  food  alone. 

A  group  of  ex-G.  I.'s  hopefully 
founded  a  cooperative  colony  at 
Chilkoot  Barracks,  Alaska's  old- 
est military  post.  They  were  ac- 


claimed in  many  periodicals  as 
twentieth-century  pioneers.  They 
planned  to  establish  a  shipping 
service  between  Juneau,  the 
Alaskan  capital,  and  Haines,  a 
port  leading  to  the  famous  Alcan 
Highway.  Today  the  colony  is 
falling  apart.  Its  thirty-year-old 
founder,  Steve  Larsson  Homer,  is 
night  clerk  in  a  dingy  hotel  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  'We  had  a 
natural  transportation  route  to 
the  Alaskan  interior,'  he  said, 
'But  the  lumber  companies 
wouldn't  give  us  a  contract  to 
transport  their  products.  They 
said  they  were  afraid  Alaska 
Steam  would  learn  of  it  and  re- 
fuse to  serve  them.  They  said 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  Alaska 
Steam.' 

Alaska  Steam  fares  well  with 
the  generous  federal  subsidy. 
During  a  four-month  period  its 
revenue  was  $5,400,000  and  its 
operating  expenses  $3,700,000.  As 
long  as  the  Maritime  Commission 
refuses  to  honor  subsidy  requests 
from  American  companies  based 
at  Portland  or  Prince  Rupert, 
Seattle  steamship  corporations 
can  deal  with  Alaska  as  cavalierly 
as  they  wish.  Rates  are  hiked 
summarily;  boat  schedules  alter- 
ed overnight. 

In  1946  a  strike  of  A.F.  of  L. 
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checkers  shut  down  the  port  of 
Seattle  for  more  than  seventy- 
days.  Alaskan  hospitals  ran  out 
of  drugs  and  had  no  fuel  oil  on 
days  when  it  was  50  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Alaskan  children  had 
no  Christmas  toys.  The  Maritime 
Commission  was  quick  to  hoist 
anti  -  labor  pennants,  forgetting 
that  it  was  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  alternative  shipping  routes 
through  Portland  and  Prince 
Rupert. 

Many  devices  are  employed  to 
keep  Alaska  in  the  grip  of  one 
of  the  tightest  existing  monop- 
olies. Statehood  would  give  Alas- 
ka two  Senators  acting  in  Alas- 
ka's interests.  Recently  a  'prom- 
inent Alaskan,'  heading  the 
'Alaska'  delegation  to  a  Pacific 
Northwest  Chamber  of  Commerce 
conference  on  Alaskan  problems, 
said  the  people  of  the  territory 
did  not  really  want  statehood — 
in  spite  of  a  decisive  referendum 
favoring  statehood   more   than   a 


year  ago.  The  'prominent  Alas- 
kan' turned  out  to  be  a  resident 
of  a  fashionable  Seattle  suburb. 
To  break  the  grip  of  the  ship- 
ping monopoly  on  Alaska,  only 
two  steps  are  required:  (1)  make 
Canadian  ships  available  for  the 
Alaskan  trade;  and  (2)  extend 
the  federal  subsidy  to  companies 
operating  out  of  Portland  and 
Prince  Rupert.  The  Maritime 
Commission  can  recommend  the 
first  step  to  Congress.  It  can  un- 
dertake the  second  step  itself.  It 
can  also  give  permission  to  some 
operator  besides  Gilbert  W.  Skin- 
ner to  serve  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  So  long  as  the 
commission  supports  the  shipping 
oligarchy  to  which  it  has  delivered 
over  the  people  of  Alaska,  it  is 
hard  to  take  at  face  value  the 
many  strictures  against  monop- 
oly contained  in  the  President's 
message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.     — Richard  L.  Neuberger 


i^  THE  RAIDS  OF  THE  HERDSMEN  of  earlier  times  find  their  twentieth- 
century  counterpart  in  the  work  of  political  pressure  groups  representing  powerful 
livestock  owners  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Representatives  of  the  lumber  industry 
are  there  too,  striving  to  effect  arrangements  so  that  the  profits  of  their  corporations 
may  be  assured  and,  if  possible,  increased.  There  is  nothing  unethical  about  all  of 
this  under  the  present  scheme  of  things.  For  the  moment,  it  is  the  American  way  of 
doing  business.  But  in  the  light  of  the  provable  facts,  the  use  of  our  productive  land 
and  our  renewable  resources — forests,  wild  life,  and  waterways — must  now  be 
directed  solely  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

— Fairfield  Osborn  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
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The  following  excerpt  from  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Byron  N.  Scott  of 
California  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  July  1,  1935,  has 
been  selected  because  of  its  pertinency  to  the  problems  that  confront 
North  Americans  today.  It  is  a  challenge  to  us  all. 


W  MERICA  alone  has  made  pos- 
■*^  sible  the  new  era  of  abun- 
dance. This  is  what  we  have 
striven  for;  opened  the  frontier, 
built  our  railroads,  our  magnifi- 
cent roads,  our  factories  and 
power  plants.  America's  techni- 
cal plant  is  its  pride  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  if  its 
operation  is  applied  to  general 
human  welfare,  we  may  put  into 
effect  the  ideal  held  by  the  foun- 
ders of  this  country  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

America,  young,  energetic,  the 
land  of  a  new  race  bred  from  the 
mingled  strains  of  all  the  world, 
will  be  the  fit  nation  to  take  this 
step.  Fate  has  indicated  its  elec- 
ition,  because  only  America  is 
truly  self-sufficient  not  only  in 
material  resources  but  in  techni- 
cal skill.  Once  again  her  people 
are  challenged  by  the  opportun- 
ity to  pioneer. 

It  is  evident  that  man,  impelled 
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toward  his  destiny  by  the  Divine 
Will,  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  through  the  speci- 
fic forms  of  various  economic 
conventions  which  in  themselves 
are  man  made,  and  therefore  ex- 
perimental and  fallible.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  given  form,  includ- 
ing the  existing  so-called  'system,' 
is  ordained  by  God,  nor  is  it  the 
natural  order  of  things.  And  now 
it  appears  that  the  old  vessel  can 
no  longer  hold  the  new  wine  of 
abundance. 

Once  before  in  our  history,  in 
1776,  we  led  the  world  when  we 
made  the  declaration  of  a  new 
concept  of  human  government. 
We  may  do  so  again  and  fulfill 
our  great  destiny  as  a  nation. 
Other  ideals  for  humanity  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  providing  the 
necessities  of  life  to  all  the  people, 
but  surely  this  should  precede  all 
others.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can plant  can  do.  That  seems  to 
be  practical  Christianity. 

The    first    spark    of    electricity 
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which  an  American  drew  forth 
from  the  skies  has  generated  the 
Power  Age  in  which  we  now  live. 
That  spark  has  been  another  Pro- 
methean secret  disclosed  to  the 
human  race,  and,  like  that  of  fire, 
must  establish  a  new  era.  A  great 
fanfare  was  made  about  the  ex- 
position of  the  Century  of  Pro- 
gress. Truly,  this  exposition  re- 
vealed miraculous  advances  in 
the  sciences  and  in  technology, 
but  are  we,  like  children  with  a 
toy,  to  held  these  levers  of  power 
in  our  hands  merely  to  set  off 
sparks,  and  hold  penny  side 
shows,  or  shall  we  apply  these 
powers  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people? 

It  is  evident  that  we  would  be 
acting  irresponsibly  if  we  aban- 
doned our  children  to  the  fate  in 
store  for  them  under  a  system  in 
its  last  desperate  throes.  The 
cycles  of  depression  will  become 
continuous,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready; currency  and  trade  wars 
will  inevitably  lead  to  murder 
wars;  the  standard  of  living  will 
become   still  further  degraded, 


and  a  greater  and  greater  number 
of  our  people  will  be  forced  to 
find  subsistence  on  a  dole.  The 
system,  in  its  death  throes,  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  dictators 
who  will  conceal  economic  dis- 
stress  by  intoxicating  the  people 
with  false  nationalism,  racial 
hatreds,  and  military  show. 

The  American  people  may  now 
choose  between  running  their 
magnificent  plant,  the  greatest 
technical  triumph  of  civilization, 
which  can  provide  security  and  a 
decent  standard  of  life  as  the 
natural  birthright  of  every  Am- 
erican citizen,  and  the  only  other 
alternative:  Economic  fascism,  the 
restriction  of  production,  fixed 
prices,  fixed  wages,  and  a  dole. 
The  demoralization  of  the  west- 
ern world  proceeds  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace.  From  far  and  wide 
comes  news  of  violence;  violence 
which  serves  to  conceal  the  fail- 
ure of  the  traditional  system.  It 
seems  that  we  must  choose,  or 
blind  forces  will  do  the  choosing 
for  us. 


^  HALIFAX. — A  Halifax  woman,  living  with  her  husband  and  nine  children  in  a 
single  room,  has  threatened  suicide  unless  civic  officials  can  arrange  adequate  living 
quarters  within  the  next  two  or  three  days.  Mayor  J.  E.  Ahern  said  today  (April  13). 
The  mayor  received  a  letter  from  the  woman  describing  her  health  as  poor  and 
stating  that  her  present  home  had  depressed  her  'to  the  breaking  point.' 

— Canadian  Press 
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Those  Ads  Again 


To  help  you  understand  the  'line  that  is  being  handed  you,  we  have 
selected  a  couple  of  ads  that  have  appeared  recently  in  two  leading 
publications  which  show  how  you  are  being  misled  into  blind  accep- 
tance of  the  status  quo. 


OEVERAL  times  in  the  past, 
*^  Technocracy  has  presented 
material  effectively  debunking 
statements  of  large  national  ad- 
vertisers designed  to  mislead  the 
people  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
our  economy.  The  power  behind 
most  of  this  advertising  is  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers who,  naturally  enough, 
since  its  members  are  the  princi- 
pal beneficiaries  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, is  dedicated  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  system  of  'free  enter- 
prise'— free-for-all  enterprise,  as 
we  have  frequently  termed  it. 
The  advertisements  sponsored  by 
this  group  are  usually  fraudulent 
in  that  they  deliberately  misin- 
terpret statistics  and  are  filled 
with  misstatements  of  all  kinds, 
half  truths  and  outright  lies. 

When  you  know  and  under- 
stand the  facts  concerning  our 
system  of  so-called  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  not  difficult  to  spot 
this  phony  propaganda,  but  many 
Americans  and  Canadians  are  not 
yet  in   possession   of  these   facts 
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and  they  fall  easy  prey  to  any- 
thing they  see  in  print — partic- 
ularly if  it  is  over  the  name  of  a 
big-time  manufacturer.  To  help 
you  understand  the  'line'  that  is 
being  handed  you,  we  have  select- 
ed a  couple  of  ads  that  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  two  leading 
publications  which  should  give 
you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  you 
are  being  misled  into  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo — of 
free  or  private  enterprise — as  the 
'American  Way'  of  life. 

The  first  ad  we  picked  was 
published  over  the  name  of  the 
Ceco  Steel  Products  Corp.  and 
was  headed  with  the  words,  '101 
Displaced  Persons  vs.  60,000,000 
Employed.'  It  was  a  two  -  page 
spread  and  told  quite  a  story.  It 
opened  with  a  pitiful  picture  of 
these  101  'displaced  persons'  in  a 
strange  new  land;  of  the  men 
working  'with  no  thought  of  the 
fatigue  that  wracked  their  weary 
bodies';    of   women   'hollow-eyed, 
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their  white,  drawn  faces  mirror- 
ing pain,'  and  so  on. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  pic- 
ture of  the  101  Pilgrims  who  first 
came  to  America.  It  told  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  shortages  they 
had  to  overcome  and  of  how  they 
overcame  them.  How  did  they  do 
it?  You  guess!  Work,  of  course! 
Work,  work  and  more  work!  And 
that,  says  Ceco,  is  what  we  must 
do  today.  To  get  greater  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices,  we  must  all 
work  more. 

Says  the  ad:  'Yes  .  .  .  we  60,- 
000,000  Americans  must  work 
more,  produce  more,  instead  of 
less,  and  that  goes  for  Europe 
and  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
Everywhere  we  must  increase 
man-hour  output  .  .  .  bricklay- 
ers must  lay  more  bricks,  archi- 
tects create  more  buildings,  mi- 
ners dig  more  coal,  farmers  raise 
more  produce,  stenographers 
write  more  letters,  managers  do 
more  managing  .  .  .  and  this  must 
go  clear  back  through  the  entire 
economy  from  raw  materials  to 
manufactured  products.' 

That's  great!  But  now  let's  look 
at  the  facts.  Let's  dig  down  under 
the  high-sounding  phrases  and 
see  how  realistic  this  solution  is 
for  North  America's  problems  to- 
day. 


In  the  first  place,  the  101  Pil- 
grims were  not  'displaced  per- 
sons.' They  were  free  men  and 
women  who  came  here  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord.  They 
did  not  like  conditions  in  their 
native  land  and  they  at  least  had 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  they  came 
to  a  new  land — a  land  which  they 
felt  would  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  their  lives  the  way 
they  wanted  to  live  them. 

In  this  respect,  the  advertiser 
told  the  truth.  He  also  told  the 
truth  about  the  hardships  that 
faced  these  pioneers  —  exagger- 
ated for  effect,  but  the  truth 
nevertheless.  And  as  far  as  these 
Pilgrims  were  concerned,  the 
solution  to  their  hardships  and 
shortages  was  work,  work  and 
more  work. 

But  the  theory  that  we  must 
adopt  the  same  solution  for  our 
problems  is  sheer  nonsense  an*^ 
nothing  more  than  good  old  pri- 
vate enterprise  propaganda.  The 
advertiser  is  apparently  assum- 
ing or,  perhaps,  wants  you  to 
assume  that  physical,  technologi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  are 
the  same  today  as  they  were  then. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts. 

No   matter   how   hard   the   Pil- 
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grims  worked  they  could  never 
have  produced  more  than  enough 
for  their  basic  needs.  When  pro- 
duction is  the  result  of  primitive 
hand  tools  and  human  energy, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  enough 
to  go  around  and  there  will  always 
be  a  scarcity.  But  today,  produc- 
tion is  the  result  of  automatic, 
power-driven  machines,  and  if  we 
want  to  produce  more  we  install 
more  and  better  machines  and 
turn  the  human  being  out  to 
graze — without  giving  him  any- 
thing upon  which  to  graze. 

Quite  frequently  we  have  seen 
what  happens  when  we  do  in- 
crease production  to  the  point  of 
abundance  —  or  even  merely  to 
the  point  of  market  saturation. 
Now  Ceco  suggests  that  farmers, 
of  all  people,  produce  more!  Yet 
the  United  States  Government  is 
paying  billions  of  dollars  annually 
in  subsidies  on  almost  every  farm 
crop,  to  buy  up  the  surpluses  our 
farmers  are  even  now  producing, 
and  thus  keep  prices  from  drop- 
ping! 

We  are  producing  more,  in  some 
cases,  of  other  things  beside  farm 
products,  and  what  happens? 
Newsweek  of  January  12,  1948, 
reported:  'Growing  competition 
has  been  expected  to  force  early 
price   cuts  in  radios.   This  week. 


Teletone  announced  a  rollback  to 
1939  prices.  And  some  other  ap- 
pliances where  production  has 
caught  up  with  demand  were 
proving  hard  to  move.' 

This,  at  first  glance,  and  with- 
out understanding  the  operating 
charactertistics  of  a  Price  System, 
would  tend  to  prove  correct  the 
advertisers'  statements,  but  when 
the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
textile  industry  last  year,  factor- 
ies closed  and  men  and  women 
were  out  of  work  until  the  sur- 
pluses had  moved.  That  is  what 
always  happens  when  production 
catches  up  with  or  surpasses  de- 
mand. Therefore  industry  is  care- 
ful never  to  produce  more  than 
the  market  will  absorb.  It  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  since 
to  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But  don't  be  misled  by  the 
numerous  ads  claiming  that  more 
production  is  the  answer  to  all 
our  problems.  In  a  Price  System, 
greater  production  brings  with  it 
greater  problems  than  shortages 
and  high  prices.  Our  constantly 
increasing  installations  of  auto- 
matic machines  make  possible 
greater  production  and  lower 
prices  alright,  but  if  we  achieve 
that  goal  we  shall  find  that,  in- 
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stead  of  prosperity,  we  have  de- 
pression. 

The  second  ad  we  cHpped  was 
pubhshed  by  BurHngton  Mills 
and  was  one  of  a  series  designed 
to  bolster  our  faltering  faith  in 
Freedom  of  Enterprise.  Says  this 
ad,  in  part:  'It's  not  exclusively 
American.  But  it's  preponderantly 
American.  It's  simply  an  open  in- 
vitation to  make  anything  you 
think  you  can  sell.  You  are  free 
to  make  it.  People  are  free  to 
buy  it — or  pass  it  up.' 

Sounds  wonderful,  doesn't  it? 
Well,  that's  the  way  it  is  supposed 
to  sound — and  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  question  its  accuracy. 
But  once  upon  a  time,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Texas 
wanted  to  put  out  books  of 
matches  advertising  his  state  but 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
them  manufactured  in  another 
state.  So  he  decided  to  make  them 
himself.  Unfortunately,  the  mon- 
opoly that  controls  match  manu- 
facturing in  United  States  took  a 
rather  dim  view  of  the  enterprise 
and  we  doubt  that  this  patriotic 
Texan  has  since  had  the  temerity 
to  try  making  matches — despite 
our  vaunted  'freedom  of  enter- 
prise.' 

Perhaps  you  have  ideas.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  organize  a 


company  to  start  the  manufacture 
of,  say,  glass  bottles.  How  far  do 
you  think  you  will  get?  Where 
will  you  get  the  machinery?  It 
is  not  for  sale,  you  know,  but  can 
only  be  leased  from  the  paten- 
tees— and  they  are  very  particular 
who  muscles  in  on  their  liule 
racket. 

'All  right,'  you  say,  'I'll  make 
electric  lamps.'  Do  you  think  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Westinghouse  will 
like  that?  These  two  companies 
are  said  to  supply  eight-tenths  of 
the  electric  lamp  bulbs  sold  in 
America  and,  through  patents  and 
cross-licensing  agreements,  con- 
trol the  industry. 

In  fact,  almost  every  article  in 
general  use,  and  regarded  as  a 
necessity,  is  controlled  by  those 
corporations  now  engaged  in  its 
manufacture  and  they  guard  their 
position  in  the  field  with  jealous 
care.  Outsiders  are  not  wanted 
and  'free  enterpriser  s'  have 
numerous  ways  of  keeping  them 
outsiders. 

Well,  then,  let's  open  a  little 
store  on  Main  Street.  Or  a  gas 
station  on  a  corner  already  occu- 
pied by  two  others.  Now,  that's 
better!  There  always  seems  to  be 
room  for  one  more  store  or  an- 
other gas  station.  The  average 
life  of  new  enterprises  is  said  to 
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be  five  years.  That  means  that 
some  will  be  out  of  business  with- 
in a  year;  others  will  hang  on  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  A  few  will  be 
permanent  fixtures. 

But  you'll  find  it  a  hard  row  to 
hoe  and  as  automatic  machines 
displace  more  and  more  men  from 
industry,  more  and  more  will  try 
their  luck  at  being  'little  business- 
men' in  an  effort  to  wrest  a  liv- 
ing from  this  Price  System.  They 
will  sink  their  savings  into  some 
sort  of  commercial  enterprise, 
from  hot  dog  stands  to  appliance 
stores,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Scarcely  any  will  have  had  any 
business  experience,  but  they  all 
have  plenty  of  hope. 

Despite  the  general  atmosphere 
of  prosperity,  business  as  a  whole 
realizes  that  it  is  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  when  the  edge 
will  give  way,  precipitating  the 
national  economy  into  the  depths 
of  another  depression.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  this  will  happen  unless 
we  take  steps  to  avert  such  a  dis- 
aster by  installing  a  new  type  of 
social  system  —  a  system  based 
upon  the  technology  of  this  area 
and  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  scarcity  as 
does  this  Price  System. 

Why  not  face  the  fact  that  the 


days  of  the  Price  System  on  this 
Continent  are  numbered  and  that 
with  every  advance  in  modem 
science  and  technology  the  end 
draws  nearer?  We  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  increase  our 
productive  capacity,  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  the  need  for 
human  labor,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  we  install  a  social  system 
that  can  distribute  the  resulting 
abundance  and  enable  us  to  util- 
ize the  leisure  that  is  forced  upon 
us. 

With  almost  every  newspaper 
report  and  magazine  article  giv- 
ing us  fresh  evidence  of  the  des- 
perate attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  forestall  abun- 
dance and  maintain  prices,  it 
must  indeed  be  an  unusually  stu- 
pid individual  that  will  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  Price  System 
apologists,  urging  us  to  work 
more  and  produce  more  or  to  put 
our  faith  in  Free   Enterprise. 

Technocracy  long  ago  predict- 
ed the  eventual  collapse  of  the 
Price  System,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  indicated.  Any  nation,  or 
geographical  area  such  as  the 
North  American  Continent,  that 
develops  its  technological  capa- 
city to  the  point  where  it  can 
produce    abundance,    must,    in 
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order  to  survive,  install  a  social 
system  compatible  with  that  con- 
dition. 

Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the 
various  political  entities  compris- 
ing that  area  will  be  compelled 
to  unite  and  operate.  It  is  their 
only  alternative  to  social  chaos. 
Failure  to  so  unite  and  operate 
is  tantamount  to  Continental  sui- 
cide. Unless,  at  the  time  of  the 
approaching  economic  collapse, 
preferably  before,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  install  a  new  design  of 
social  operation  that  can  operate 
under  conditions  of  abundance, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  econ- 
omic chaos  and  total  ruin. 

As  Technocracy  for  years  has 
pointed  out,  the  next  most  prob- 
able state  of  society  on  this  Con- 
tinent will  be  an  integrated,  tech- 
nological operation,  scientifically 
designed  for  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  such  a  design  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  imperative.  Every 
new  technological  installation  ad- 
vances still  further  the  state  of 
obsolescence  into  which  this  Price 
System  has  sunk  and  it  is  only  a 


question  of  time  before  the  whole 
structure  crashes. 

Instead  of  trying  to  patch  up 
such  a  womout  economic  mon- 
strosity, it  would  be  well  for  every 
American  and  Canadian  to/ take 
time  to  investigate  this  design  for 
a  New  America.  Study  the  physi- 
cal trends  that  are  carrying  this 
Continent  forward  to  a  new  civili- 
zation. Understand  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  countless  prob- 
lems that  face  all  of  us  today. 
Then  you  will  see  for  yourselves 
the  urgent  need  to  prepare  for 
the  social  change  that  will  mark 
the  arrival  of  the  golden  age  of 
civilization. 

Technocracy  offers  you  the 
opportumty  to  make  this  investi- 
gation and,  more  than  that,  it 
offers  you  the  opportunity  to  take 
an  active  part  in  bringing  into 
existence  the  economy  of  abun- 
dance toward  which  the  human 
race  has  striven  for  centuries.  On 
this  Continent  it  is  almost  within 
our  grasp.  See  that  you  do  not  let 
the  opportunity  slip  away  from 
you.  Investigate  Technocracy 
now!  — Leslie  Bounds 


*  HARBINGER  OF  PLENTY  and  a  buyers'  market  is  a  return  to  the  'premium' 
offer.  If  you  go  to  school,  a  western  cereal  maker  will  give  you  a  school  letter,  such 
as  'H'  for  Harvard,  to  sew  on  your  sweater.  All  you  have  to  do  is  send  in  the  lid  from 
his  package.  —Canadian  Press 
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lotes  on  the  lews 


UNDER  a  heavy-type  headline 
'Comics  To  Be  Used  in  Anti- 
Red  Fight'  we  read  in  the  Van- 
couver Sun  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Commission  of 
the  West  stated  that  the  advertis- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States 
will  'use  every  method  to  teach 
democracy  to  the  people  of  Am- 
erica.' They  propose  to  have  a 
famous  cartoonist  depict,  in  a 
comic  strip  series,  the  ideals  of 
Communism  and  Democracy.  We 
foresee  some  little  difficulties 
ahead  for  Joe  Palooka's  creator. 
Will  he,  for  instance,  be  able  to 
depict  the  post-war  life  of  the 
ex-serviceman  beating  at  the 
gates  of  industry  for  employment, 
while  his  wife  and  children  crowd 
into  shared  accommodation  with 
the  'inlaws'?  Very  interesting  (if 
not  comic)  strips  could  also  show 
the  weary  and  hopeless  unem- 
ployed trying  to  collect  their  un- 
employment insurance;  or  our 
cars  crashing  their  occupants  to 
destruction  on  some  of  our  anti- 
quated wagon  trails;  or  the  ill- 
clad,  hungry  and  illiterate  mi- 
grants of  our  southern  communi- 
ties. What  puzzles  us  is  how  we 


can  convince  the  Russians  that 
these  things  are  a  superior  'way 
of  life.'  It  may,  however,  discour- 
age any  designs  they  may  have 
had  of  moving  into  it ! 

♦  *  Hs 

Elmore  Philpott  in  his  syndi- 
cated column  of  March  27  says, 
'Technocracy  has  the  best  actual 
blueprint  for  a  scientific  social 
order  based  on  continental  plan- 
ning, with  borders  wiped  out.' 
We  are  pleased  to  pass  on  the 
statement  of  a  non  -  Technocrat 
whose  observations  are  based  on 
investigation. 


Perhaps  many  of  yesterday's 
heroes  thought  the  housing  mis- 
ery would  have  been  all  over  be- 
fore the  middle  of  1948.  But  the 
business  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  pointed  out  recently  that  this 
is  just  another  idle  dream.  He 
says,  'The  basement  shakedowns, 
overcrowded  "shared  accommo- 
dations" and  converted  chicken 
coops  will  still  be  Home  Sweet 
Home  for  many.'  It  must  give 
them  a  nostalgic  feeling  for  the 
war     days,     when    housing    was 
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ready    and    waiting — plus    cloth- 
ing, food  and  etceteras  ! 
*       *       * 

Lecturing  at  Stanford  Univers- 
ity, Dr.  Ernest  A.  Hooton,  anthro- 
pologist, pointed  out  that  'over- 
breeding'  is  one  of  the  primary 
factors  for  the  world's  troubles 
today.  He  also  said  that  'limiting 
the  size  of  population  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  freedom  from  want 
and  for  maintenance  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.'  So 
our  'assistance'  to  densely  popu- 
lated countries  by  temporary 
hand -outs  will  only  result  in 
boosting  their  populations  and 
hence,  according  to  Dr.  Hooton, 
keeping  them  in  a  state  of  want. 
Or  are  we  keeping  them  as  peren- 
nial customers  for  our  'Marshall 
plans'? 

H<  4c  4: 

While  most  of  us  are  frantically 
and  futilely  trying  to  make  the 
pay  cheque  keep  pace  with  the 
monthly  bills,  we  hear  that  Fin- 
ance   Minister    Abbott    expresses 


the  opinion  that  Canada  is  en- 
joying (?)  an  unprecedented  in- 
dustrial 'boom.'  And  at  the  same 
time  we  learn  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council 
in  the  Vancouver  Sun  of  March 
22,  that  a  survey  of  th6  major 
cities  from  east  to  west  indicates 
that  'insecurity,  fear  of  depression 
and  worry  are  increasing  family 
tensions,  affecting  health  and  in 
some  cases  endangering  the 
security  of  children.'  Maybe  the 
comic  strips  can  explain  it!  In  the 
meantime,  the  'strip'  most  of  us 
consider   is   the    one    out   of   the 

grocer's  cash  register! 
*       *       * 

The  Provincial  Secretary  of 
British  Columbia  has  stated  that 
provincial  mental  hospitals  are 
seriously  overcrowded  —  approx- 
imately 1,000  patients  over  the 
estimated  bed  capacity.  Guess 
why!  If  above  noted  conditions 
continue  in  their  present  trends, 
a  few  more  of  us  will  be  booking 
reservations!       — Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  WASHINGTON.— Legislation  designed  to  spur  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal  and  oil  shale  by  private  industry  is  now  before  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  bill  would  authorize  Reconstmction  Finance  Corporation  loans  up  to  $400 
million  for  the  construction  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel  plants  with  a  fuel  production 
capacity  of  not  less  than  10,000  barrels  daily.  — Associated  Press 

if  OTTAWA. — China  was  Canada's  largest  purchaser  of  ammunition  and  the 
Argentine  its  best  buyer  of  aircraft  in  1947,  a  trade  department  return  tabled  in  the 
Commons  showed.  — Canadian  Press 
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WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
"A'  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
■^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

i^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headqxiarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

i^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — ^you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
'dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Oil  Scandal 

Some  serious  charges  have  been 
made  by  the  Brewster  committee 
regarding  the  machinations  of 
American  oil  companies  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  the  committee 
says,  was  overcharged  more  than 
$30  milHon  for  oil  during  the  war, 
the  Navy  itself  sharing  the  blame 
because  of  its  failure  to  demand 
and  get  accurate  production-cost 
figures.  Many  oil-company  offi- 
cials at  the  time  held  key  Navy 
and  other  governmental  positions 
responsible  for  oil  matters. 

The  Brewster  committee  also 
reported  on  how  thoroughly  the 
oil  companies  had  been  able  to 
get  the  U.S.  to  underwrite  their 
Arabian  adventure  by  lend-lease 
and  loans  to  King  Ibn  Saud.  Al- 
most $100  million  of  taxpayers' 
money,  of  which  the  committee 
has  estimated  that  $72  million  is 
'probably  non-recoverable,'  has 
been  used  to  make  tax-free  prof- 
its for  private  enterprise. 

Dust  Bowl  Damage 

A  survey  which  shows  the  ex- 
tent   of    dust    bowl    damage    has 
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been  made  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Finnell, 
Great  Plains  research  specialist 
of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Visiting  93  farms  where  the 
exact  amount  of  erosion  during 
the  'dust  bowl'  days  of  the  thir- 
ties had  been  precisely  recorded. 
Dr.  Finnell's  researchers  esta- 
blished 1947  wheat  yields  as  fol- 
lows, for  fields  that  have  been 
'fallowed,'  or  rested  in  alternate 
years: 

Where  they  had  previously  suf- 
fered little  or  no  erosion,  45 
bushels  per  acre;  where  erosion 
was  moderately  severe,  33  bush- 
els; where  it  had  been  very 
severe,  with  permanent  loss  of 
topsoil,  26.2  bushels. 

On  fields  cropped  yearly,  cor- 
responding yields  were  29,  27.2 
and  17.6  bushels. 

Simultaneously  a  survey  by  the 
Great  Plains  Agricultural  Coun- 
cil showed  that  10.3  million  acres 
of  the  Great  Plains  are  'in  condi- 
tion to  blow,  given  drought  and 
high  winds';  four  million  are  so 
unstable  that  their  condition  is 
truly  hazardous. 

As  Howard  Scott  pointed  out  in 


1936,  'The  individualistic,  anarchic 
development  of  agriculture  has 
been  a  cumulative  process  that 
can  have  but  one  end,  the  desert- 
izing  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — un- 
less the  process  is  controlled  by  a 
Continental  agronomy  and  a  Con- 
tinental hydrology.' 

The  Nsrch  of  Power 

Last  year's  power  output  in 
U.S.  topped  1946  by  10%,  even 
outdid  the  peak  war  year  of  1944 
by  nearly  as  much. 

In  40  years,  installed  power  for 
each  American  worker  has  zoom- 
ed from  2.9  hp.  (31%  of  it  elec- 
trical) to  7.2  hp.  (937c  electrical). 

The  march  of  power  will  shortly 
force  the  installation  of  a  new 
social  control  technique  on  this 
Continent. 

First  Quarter  Profits 

Reports  issued  by  430  U.S.  cor- 
porations in  the  manufacturing, 
mining,  trade  and  service  indus- 
tries for  the  first  quarter  of  1948 
show  that  for  the  entire  group 
the  net  income  after  taxes  was 
23%  above  the  first  quarter  of 
1947. 

Total  net  income  of  the  group 
of  430  reporting  corporations, 
which  are  representative  mainly 
4 


of  the  larger  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, was  approximately 
$862  million  after  taxes  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1948,  which  com- 
pares with  $700  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1947. 

On  the  net  worth,  based  upon 
the  book  value  of  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  and 
aggregating  $19.7  bilhon  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  against 
$17.6  billion  last  year,  the  net  in- 
come represented  an  annual  rate 
of  return  of  17.5%  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1948,  compared  with 
15.9%  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

These  corporations  have  en- 
joyed the  highest  first  quarter 
earnings  in  history.  But  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  con- 
sumer is  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1942.  Mounting  prices  and 
profits  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  more  than  wiped  out 
what  gains  had  been  made  in  in- 
dividual income.  Increased  prof- 
its brought  prosperity  to  the  few 
and  privation  to  the  many. 

Capitalizing  Calamity  | 

Standard  and  Poor's,  leading  '* 
American  investment  advisers, 
has  informed  its  clients  that 
thanks  to  the  growing  armaments 
expenditures  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  shipments  to  Europe,  the 
Technocracy  Digest 


'business  boom'  will  continue, 
prospects  for  profits  are  better, 
and  these  developments  'promise 
to  increase  production  and  cor- 
porate profits  over  their  present 
exceptionally  high  levels.  .  .  . 
Assurance  is  given  to  investors 
that  these  levels  will  be  held  for 
some  time  to  come — an  assurance 
that  largely  replaces  fears  of  an 


early  business  recession.  Rearm- 
ament promises  to  shore  up  the 
ramparts  of  the  boom  for  a  fur- 
ther time.' 

For  a  clear  and  informed  anal- 
ysis of  the  significance  of  the 
latest  success  in  capitalizing  cal- 
amity, readers  are  referred  to 
'Our  New  Armament  Economy' 
in  this  issue  (page  42). 


^  CAIRO. — Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  chairman  of  the  United  Nations  food  and  agri- 
cultural council,  said  the  increase  in  the  world's  population  and  the  decrease  in  fertile 
land  were  'as  great  a  threat  to  human  society  as  the  atom  bomb.' 

Opening  the  FAO  conference  of  Near  Eastern  countries,  he  said  that  the  world 
population  had  increased  by  more  than  100,000,000  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

'Our  civilization  will  become  extinct  unless  nations  .  .  .  apply  the  great  powers 
of  modern  science  more  and  more  to  develop  the  earth's  resources  to  provide  food  and 
full  life  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries  and  less  and  less  for  the  production  of  fiend- 
ish weapons  of  destruction  in  preparation  for  another  war,'  Sir  John  said. 

— Canadian  Press 

•^  WASHINGTON. — United  States  government  has  announced  completely  success- 
ful tests  of  three  improved  atomic  weapons,  in  what  was  described  as  'a  milestone  in 
atomic  development.' 

Secrecy  cloaked  all  details  of  what  may  well  be  tremendous  developments  be- 
yond the  a-bomb  which  wrote  new  history  in  the  horrors  of  war  by  wrecking  Hiro- 
shima August  6,  1945.  — Associated  Press 

*  NEITHER  KARL  MARX  nor  Adam  Smith  can  provide  useful  maps  for  the 
atomic  age.  Both  lived  before  a  practical  electric  motor  was  invented.  Both  'social- 
ism' and  'free  enterprise'  have  become  hopelessly  old-fashioned  amid  these  new 
energies  and  pressures.  It  is  no  longer  important  whether  the  'left'  wins  or  the 
'right.'  The  important  thing  is  whether  the  people  of  a  given  community  have 
imagination  enough  to  adapt  their  economic  behavior  to  the  imperatives  of  technology. 

■ — Stuart  Chase 

i^  THE  NAZIS,  from  1933  to  1938,  proved  that  war  preparations  are  an  effective 
answer  to  a  depression.  The  Truman  Administration  is  following  the  same  line,  be- 
cause United  States  price-profit  economy  in  1948,  like  Germany  economy  in  1932, 
has  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  government  must  choose  between  depression  and 
war  preparations.  Iri  both  cases,  the  governments  chose  war  preparations. 

— Scott  Wearing  in  World  Events 

*  GREATEST  WORLD  PROBLEM  TODAY  is  not  the  atom  bomb  but  the 
'baby  race.' 

Earth's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50,000  people  a  day  with  the  area 
of  workable  agricultural  land  diminishing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Dr.  Gordon  Shrum, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  told  the  Business  Men's  Club.  .  .    — Vancouver  Sun 
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Musings  of  a  Moron 


Simple  Simon  looks  at  the  news  and  muses  moronically.  He  discusses 
war  preparation;  the  increase  in  freight  rates;  'free  enterprise'  propa- 
ganda; proposals  for  a  ban  on  undesirable  comics  and  pulp  magazines; 
radio  commercials;  a  moratorium  on  education;  the  sales  tax. 


AN  inspiring  message  of  com- 
fort and  good  cheer  was  given 
to  a  local  Board  of  Trade  the 
other  day  by  one  of  our  leading 
industrialists.  The  theme  of  his 
address  was  based  on  the  predic- 
tion that  plans  for  national  and 
international  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion, together  with  economic  acti- 
vity stimulated  by  new  fears  (or 
hopes)  of  war,  will  mean  con- 
tinued prosperity  for  British  Col- 
umbia in  1949.  He  told  his  listen- 
ers that  plans  for  both  reconstruc- 
tion and  rearmament  are  all  of  a 
type  which  will  mean  continued 
large  demand  for  the  basic  pro- 
ducts of  this  province,  notably 
forest  products  and  base  metals. 
The  now  acute  fear  of  Russia  and 
communism  on  the  part  of  west- 
ern nations  will  probably  mean 
heightened  expenditures  on  arm- 
aments and  war  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

His  audience  must  have  drooled 
at  the  mouth  over  the  entrancing 
prospect  of  a  continuing  and 
growing  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
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our  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources. It  must  have  been  a 
heartening  message  for  those  busi- 
ness men  whose  dreams  may  have 
been  lately  disturbed  by  the 
nightmare  of  decreasing  export 
trade  and  over-production  for  the 
home  market.  Of  course,  it  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  few 
disgruntled  pessimists  to  revive 
their  grievance  about  shortages 
of  housing  materials  and  high 
prices,  but  these  people  are  in 
the  niinority  and  their  boos  will 
be  drowned  out  in  the  general 
chorus  of  approval. 

There  is  nothing  Uke  a  good  war 
to  take  our  minds  off  the  minor 
inconveniences  of  life.  If  an  actual 
shooting  war  is  not  yet  quite 
feasible,  a  well-manipulated  war 
scare  is  almost  as  effective.  Our 
veterans  will  be  more  inclined  to 
overlook  our  broken  promises 
and  not  so  likely  to  complain 
about  cramming  their  famiUes 
into  basements,  garages  and 
chicken  coops,  when  they  know 
that     they     may     have     another 
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chance  to  carry  the  flag  of  the 
Four  Freedoms  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth;  to  risk  their  Uves 
again  in  defence  of  Free  Enter- 
prise and  to  imprint  the  stamp  of 
the  American  Way  of  Life  on  the 
economy  of  Western  Europe  so 
firmly  as  to  stem  the  onrush  of 
Godless  Communism. 

If  some  of  us  with  rather  deli- 
cate stomachs  should  feel  a  little 
squeamish  over  the  choice  of  our 
probable  associates  in  this  next 
holy  crusade,  we  can  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  old  adage,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  The 
whole  thing  may  stink  to  high 
heaven  but  our  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers of  every  stripe  will  dispense 
with  lavish  hand  the  necessary 
moral  unguents  to  soothe  our 
minds  and  spiritual  deodorants  to 
kill  the  smell. 


for  everything,  but  higher  prices 
are  always  good  for  business  and 
we  have  been  told  so  many  times 
that  what  is  good  for  business  is 
good  for  us  all.  If  consumers  can 
stand  the  gaff  in  the  interests  of 
the  common  good,  why  should  the 
merchants  and  business  men  com- 
plain? 

Anyway,  why  all  this  organized 
opposition  to  higher  rates  for  the 
railways?  Why  should  they  be 
kicked  off  the  gravy  train?  Every- 
body else  is  getting  theirs.  Even 
the  old  age  pensioners  got  five 
bucks  a  month.  We  seem  to  re- 
member that  our  local  solons  did 
not  protest  strongly  against  a  re- 
cent very  hefty  boost  in  their 
rates.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  railways  and  poUti- 
cians — we  could  not  get  along 
without  the  railways. 
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We  understood  there  was  com- 
plete unanimity  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  iniquity  of  the  recent 
increase  in  freight  rates,  but  now 
the  president  of  the  B.C.  Electric 
comes  out  with  the  statement 
that  it  will  further  B.C.  industry 
by  constituting  a  sort  of  local  pro- 
tective tariff. 

We  don't  understand  just  what 
he  means,  but  we  agree  in  prin- 
ciple. It  will  mean  higher  prices 
June,  1948 


Another  thing  that  ought  to  be 
taken  up  is  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion in  the  presentation  of  propa- 
ganda intended  to  impress  upon 
us  the  unselfish  benevolence  of 
'free  enterprise'  and  of  its  devoted 
administrators.  From  time  to  time 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing in  the  press  inspired  articles 
sponsored  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  similar  patriotic 
organizations.  These  are  designed 
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to  bolster  our  faith  in  the  esta- 
bhshed  order  of  things  and  to  en- 
courage us  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
democracy,  freedom,  Hberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  Hkely  to 
read  on  the  same  page  such  a  tact- 
less article  as  the  report  for  March 
on  the  unemployment  situation  by 
the  National  Employment  Serv- 
ice. It  is,  of  course,  too  bad  that 
there  should  happen  to  be  16,000 
unemployed  in  Vancouver  and 
only  1,200  jobs  for  them;  but  why 
advertise  such  disquieting  mat- 
ters? We  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  figures  should  be  cooked,  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  by 
which  the  public  contentment  is 
not  jeopardized  in  the  zeal  for 
accuracy.  No  doubt  the  situation 
will  soon  improve  and  something 
may  turn  up  before  the  next  un- 
employment period  rolls  around. 

Just  as  tactless  is  an  article  by 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  on 
'the  battle  of  the  dollar.'  It  con- 
tains a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  in- 
security, depression  and  worry.  It 
asserts  that  the  battle  of  the  dol- 
lar is  weakening  family  life;  that 
many  families  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  make  ends  meet  and  that 
even  families  of  comparatively 
comfortable  incomes  are  apply- 
ing  for    assistance    to    tide    them 
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over  financial  emergencies  due  to 
accident  and  sickness. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  th< 
press,    but    a    certain   amount 
discretion  should  be  used  in  th^ 
public    interest.    There    could 
some  kind  of  an  advisory  editorii 
board  to  ensure  that  articles  and 
reports    dealing    with    social    and 
economic    matters    are    presented 
in  the  most  favorable  light. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
people  happy  and  contented  when 
nobody  tells  them  they  are  being 
gypped.  Indiscriminate  pubUca- 
tion  of  actual  conditions  is  un- 
settling to  the  public  mind  and 
if  carried  to  excess  might  even 
tend  to  undermine  our  faith  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  Price  System 

itself. 

♦       ♦       ^ 

The  P.T.A.  held  a  convention 
in  Vancouver  recently.  This  is  a 
very  worthy  organization  and 
should  be  encouraged  so  long  as 
its  activities  are  confined  to  con- 
ventional limits.  However,  when 
these  good  people  go  overboard 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  unde- 
sirable comics  and  pulp  maga- 
zines, they  should  be  gently  re- 
minded that  they  are  infringing  • 
on  the  accepted  rights  and  privi-  i 
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leges  of  business  and  big  business 
too. 

The  publication  and  sale  of 
tripe  is  big  business;  it  may  not 
be  very  good  business  for  our 
children,  but  a  lot  of  people  must 
be  making  a  fat  living  out  of  it. 
The  welfare  of  business  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  price  and  profit  must  always 
be  our  main  consideration,  re- 
gardless of  moral  and  intellectual 
deterioration  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Apart  from  that  angle,  we 
should  not  forget  that  a  lot  of 
people  besides  the  kids  exist  on  a 
steady  diet  of  tripe. 


propaganda. 

After  all,  will  education  be  so 
important  in  the  future?  Why  not 
have  a  moratorium  on  education 
for  say  five  years? 

This  would  be  a  temporary 
solution  to  a  lot  of  problems  and 
in  the  meantime  we  might  be  able 
to  work  up  a  good-sized  war,  ac- 
companied with  plenty  of  atom 
bombs  and  all  the  more  recent 
deadlier  trimmings.  That  way  we 
might  solve  all  our  educational 
problems  permanently  —  if  we 
don't  have  any  children  left  to 
educate,  we  will  not  need  any 
schools  or  any  teachers. 


One  weakness  in  our  democra- 
tic form  of  government  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  political  leaders  being 
unduly  influenced  by  the  insis- 
tence of  irresponsible  pressure 
groups.  Take  this  matter  of  edu- 
cation, for  instance.  There  is  con- 
stant agitation  for  the  building  of 
more  schools,  for  more  teachers, 
and  now  it  is  suggested  there 
should  be  a  higher  standard  of 
education  for  all  teachers. 

First  things  should  come  first. 
Any  extensive  program  for  the 
expansion  of  educational  facili- 
ties would  tend  to  divert  funds 
which  might  otherwise  be  de- 
voted to  war  preparation  and 
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One  of  our  local  columnists  re- 
cently devoted  his  whole  column 
to  a  scathing  denunciation  of  radio 
programs.  Does  this  man  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  radio 
stations  operate  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  us  with  good  music 
and  high  class  entertainment? 
Surely  he  is  not  so  simple  minded 
as  that!  There  must  be  some 
effective  method  of  impressing  on 
us  the  virtues  of  the  thousand 
and  one  products  by  whose  sale 
the  good  old  Price  System  lives 
and  flourishes. 

Without  the  radio,  how  would 
the  housewife  know  which  brand 
of  soap  flakes  is  kindest  to  her 
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delicate  undies  or  which  lotion 
she  should  use  to  keep  that  Holly- 
wood complexion?  How  would 
we  escape  the  fell  clutch  of  B.O. 
and  halitosis  without  the  confi- 
dential advice  of  radio?  How  else 
could  we  avoid  irreparable  dam- 
age to  our  intestines,  liver  and 
kidneys  unless  we  were  kept  well 
informed  as  to  the  proper  pills 
accompanied  by  musical  plugs? 
Consumer  resistance  is  constantly 
building  up  and  it  must  be  over- 
come by  more  and  noisier  com- 
mercials with  a  corresponding 
elimination  of  more  of  the  un- 
necessary incidentals. 

Anyway,   that   is   the   way   we 
want    it    and   20    million   morons 

can't  be  wrong. 

*       *       * 

We  feel  that  the  recent  increase 
in  poHtical  pay  was  quite  justi- 
fied. It  requires  special  qualifica- 
tions to  interpret  the  will  of  the 
people  and  then  ignore  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  as  little  re- 
sentment as  possible  or  at  least 
to  keep  any  feeling  of  resentment 
confined  to  the  more  unimpor- 
tant sections  of  the  general  public. 
We   are  very  inconsistent  people. 


We  demand  more  schools,  hospi- 
tals and  other  social  services  from 
our  government  and  then  turn 
around  and  accuse  it  of  extrava- 
gance and  howl  about  higher 
taxes.  As  if  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence whether  we  pay  our  taxes 
out  of  our  right  or  left  hand 
pocket. 

Take  this  3%  sales  tax  which  is 
currently  causing  so  much  out- 
cry. It  is  noted  that  most  of  the 
complaint  comes  from  the  busi- 
ness men  who  have  to  collect  it 
from  the  consumers.  No  doubt 
the  Government  in  a  fine  spirit 
of  compromise  will  work  out  some 
satisfactory  method  of  allowing 
the  retailer  to  make  an  extra 
charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion, but  there  will  be  no  com- 
promise with  the  consuming 
public  because,  as  one  prominent 
economist  candidly  put  it,  *con- 
sumers  are  entirely  inarticulate 
and  unorganized.' 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  If 
we  insist  on  keeping  the  Price 
System,  we  have  to  keep  a  goat 
along  with  it.  Of  course,  even 
goats  eventually  go  dry. 

— Simple  Simon 


*    THE  HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE  ...  has  become 
a  center  of  un-American  activity.  — /.  F.  Stone  in  PM 
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Opinions  Unlimited 


It  is  all  rather  confusing  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  enlightenment. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  looking  to  the  recognized  moulders  of 
public  opinion  for  guidance  in  their  thinking,  are  wandering  around 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  a  welter  of  conflicting  viewpoints. 


WE  ought  to  be  a  very  well 
informed  people  because 
never  before  have  so  many  of  us 
spent  so  much  time  seeking  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which 
occupy  the  public  mind.  Almost 
anyone  who  professes  to  have  the 
vaguest  kind  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  nature,  cause  or  cure  for 
the  problems  of  the  day,  whether 
social,  economic,  foreign  or  dom- 
estic, can  get  an  audience  of  some 
kind. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  throw  a 
stone  without  landing  it  into  some 
discussion  group  where  the  local 
intelligentsia  advocate  some  line 
of  thought  or  view  with  alarm 
some   tendency   to   the   contrary. 

We  hold  public  forums  at  which 
prominent  personaHties  present 
their  viewpoints  and  opinions  for 
the  edification  of  their  audiences. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  the 
radio  dial  can  be  tuned  onto  some 
news  analyst  or  commentator 
busily  interpreting  the  trend  of 
events  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
form to  his  opinions  or  the  opin- 
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ions  of  his  sponsor. 

Hordes  of  trained  enumerators 
'Gallup'  back  and  forth  over  the 
countryside,  collecting  and  tabu- 
lating opinions  from  a  represen- 
tative cross  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, regarding  the  latest  current 
crisis. 

Pessimists  predict  depression 
while  the  optimists  see  little 
cause  for  alarm  and  look  for  the 
continuation  of  our  present  pros- 
perity into  the  indefinite  future. 

Some  economists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  general  price  de- 
cline would  tend  to  stabilize  our 
economy,  labor  would  forego  any 
further  hike  in  wages,  business 
would  be  content  with  a  just  and 
reasonable  profit  and  we  would 
enter  an  era  of  industrial  peace 
and  expansion,  actuated  by  the 
good  old  maxim  of  'a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work'  and 
where  an  ever-increasing  produc- 
tion would  march  hand  in  hand 
with  full  employment  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living. 

An  opinion  poll  among  leading 
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figures  in  the  business  world  re- 
vealed the  startling  conclusion 
that  the  recent  sharp  decline  in 
the  stock  and  commodity  markets 
might  or  might  not  be  the  end  of 
inflation.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
hear  that. 

When  a  problem  becomes  so 
annoying  as  to  affect  our  partic- 
ular interests,  we  can  always 
stage  a  convention  where  we  con- 
dense our  collective  opinion  into 
a  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  proper  authority  for  appro- 
priate action.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  is  generally  nil,  because 
other  groups  forward  different 
opinions  on  the  same  problem. 
This  makes  it  rather  tough  on  the 
poor  politicians  who  are  supposed 
to  interpret  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  it  affords  them  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  up  on  fence 
sitting  and  feeUng  the  public 
pulse.  Finally  as  a  last  resort  we 
can  get  a  Royal  Commission  to 
consider  the  problem;  this  will  sit 
so  long  that  by  the  time  it  has 
arrived  at  an  opinion  most  of  the 
people  concerned  will  have  died 
of  old  age  or  will  be  too  much 
occupied  with  some  more  recent 
problem. 

It  is  all  rather  confusing  to  the 
earnest  seeker  after  enlighten- 
ment   who    takes    his    problems 
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seriously.  We  who  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  looking  to  the  recog- 
nized moulders  of  public  opinion 
for  guidance  in  our  thinking,  are 
wandering  around  hopelessly  bog- 
ged down  in  a  welter  of  conflict- 
ing viewpoints. 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be 
if  some  one  would  only  say  some- 
thing just  for  a  change;  but  no- 
body ever  does  say  anything  de- 
finite or  anything  that  we  ordin- 
ary people  can  tie  to.  The  pubUc 
forums  in  which  national  celebri- 
ties hold  forth  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  questions  of 
the  day,  merely  provide  an  outlet 
for  a  lot  of  fervid  oratory,  slush- 
ful  platitudes,  indefinite  state- 
ments, glorification  of  intangible 
ideals  and  propaganda  for  or 
against  some  traditional  opinion 
or  ideology.  The  orations  are  full 
of  such  terms  as  freedom,  justice, 
right  and  wrong,  but  nobody  ever 
defines  for  us  their  actual  mean- 
ing. Nobody  ever  talks  about  any- 
thing real  or  uses  any  measurable 
quantity. 

It  was  much  simpler  in  the 
good  old  days  when  there  weren't 
so  many  problems  and  when  we 
could  tell  the  various  political 
parties  apart.  Today  some  Demo- 
crats  are   of   the   opinion   that   a 
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pronounced  drop  in  the  price  of 
commodities  might  bust  the  boom 
and  hurt  their  chances  in  Novem- 
ber, while  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Truman  tells  the  people  of 
America  that  they  have  a  God- 
given  mission  to  manipulate  their 
buying  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  prices  down  and  halt  the 
threat  of  inflation.  Some  Republi- 
cans feel  that  a  recession  about 
now  would  help  them  beat  the 
Democrats  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion, but  most  of  them  want  to 
see  a  continuation  of  that  espe- 
cially sponsored  Republican  Uto- 
pia of  high  prices  and  high  pro- 
fits. 

The  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
are  supposed  to  have  different 
policies,  but  nobody  can  exactly 
explain  just  wherein  that  differ- 
ence lies.  In  one  respect  they  have 
no  difference  and  that  is  in  their 
opposition  to  any  form  of  social- 
ism with  its  implied  threat  to 
'free  enterprise.'  It  is  a  case  of 
two  minds  with  but  a  single 
thought,  two  hearts  which  beat 
as  one. 

Here  again  we  need  to  have  our 
opinions  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  At  the  latest  count  there 
are  seventeen  different  brands  of 
socialism,  some  of  them  bitterly 
opposed  to  each  other  but  all 
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claiming  the  patent  rights  on  the 
formula  to  a  workers'  Utopia. 
Just  as  we  were  congratulaing 
ourselves  on  the  notion  that  may- 
be some  kind  of  socialism  might 
have  the  answer,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  foremost  e  x  p  o  n  e  nt  of 
socialism,  comes  out  with  the  de- 
claration that  any  further  in- 
crease in  wages  is  a  threat  to 
Britain's  economy  and  that  after 
three  years  of  socialist  regime, 
Britain  is  now  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  form  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  although  he 
promises  that  the  government  will 
do  its  best  to  head  it  off — and  that 
is  that — another  beautiful  dream 
gone  haywire. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  re- 
sources, equipment  and  technical 
skill  of  this  Continent  are  fully 
adequate  to  provide  us  all  with  a 
superabundance  of  the  material 
things  of  life,  but  the  job  of  dis- 
tributing that  abundance  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  is  a  prob- 
lem we  accept  as  hopeless.  Any- 
way, we  are  too  busy  solving 
problems  in  China,  Japan,  Greece 
and  Palestine  to  be  able  to  give 
any  time  to  our  own  problems.  If 
these  are  not  enough  to  keep  us 
busy,  we  can  always  put  in  some 
overtime  weeping  bitter  tears  for 
Czechoslovakia. 
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However,  if  the  intellectual 
giants  of  politics  and  business  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  distribution  at  home,  at  least 
no-one  can  accuse  them  of  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  not  discouraged 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
distributing  our  abundance  to 
other  people  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  sell  us  on  the  idea  also. 

That  should  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult if  all  the  guns  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  target.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  provides  us  with  a  very 
effective  method  of  avoiding  an- 
noying surpluses  and  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  many  groups 
of  otherwise  conflicting  opinions. 
Even  California  and  Florida  have 
buried  the  hatchet  in  the  grape- 
fruit war  in  order  to  join  forces 
in  its  support.  Extensive  ship- 
ments of  citrus  and  other  fruits 
to  Europe  will  enable  the  grow- 
ers to  maintain  a  high  price  for 
their  crop  without  having  to  de- 
stroy a  large  part  of  it,  as  had  to 
be  done  in  the  last  depression. 
Today  we  have  to  use  a  little 
more  finesse  because  there  are 
too  many  busybodies  (probably 
in  the  pay  of  Moscow)  yelping 
their  heads  off  about  people  in 
this  country  who  would  Uke  to 


eat  grapefruit  for  breakfast  reg- 
ularly. 

So  by  exporting  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  we  accomplish  several 
very  desirable  results:  we  create 
a  favorable  trade  balance  by  ship- 
ping away  as  much  as  possible 
and  taking  as  Httle  as  possible  in 
return;  we  maintain  prosperity 
for  the  fruit  industry  by  buying 
up  the  surplus  and  giving  it  away 
to  Europe;  we  provide  freight  for 
our  ships  by  paying  the  cost  of 
transporting  fruit  across  the 
ocean;  we  are  able  to  pat  our- 
selves  on  the  back  for  a  supreme 
exhibition  of  charity  and  lastly 
we  shall  deal  a  deathblow  to  Com- 
munist aspirations  in  Western 
Europe — nobody  seems  to  know 
exactly  how  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  if  we  keep  Euro- 
pean tummies  fairly  well  filled, 
they  will  not  be  so  inclined  to 
wander  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  'free  enterprise.' 
That  way  we  shall  keep  America 
safe  for  American  business. 

Needless  to  say,  this  procedure 
will  not  be  confined  to  fruits. 
The  field  is  wide  open,  outside  of 
a  few  things  we  are  getting  short 
of  ourselves.  Nor  need  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Europe;  the 
teeming  milhons  of  Asia  provide 
unlimited   scope   for   the   display 
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of  unparalleled  self-sacrifice  on 
our  part.  The  grand  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  more  we  feed,  the 
more  they  breed.  We  need  never 
be  afraid  of  running  out  of  a 
market  for  our  charity. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  our 
own  dollar  crisis.  We  don't  pro- 
fess to  understand  it,  but  the  ex- 
perts in  Ottawa  know  all  about  it^ 
because  they  have  a  lot  of  opin- 
ions about  what  caused  it  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  that  we  have  been 
importing  too  many  things  from 
U.S.  and  not  sending  enough  over 
there.  They  have  too  many  of  our 
dollars  and  we  haven't  got  en- 
ough of  theirs.  Our  dollar  is  at 
par  with  their  dollar,  but  it  is 
really  only  worth  about  88  cents, 
which  sounds  kind  of  complicated 
but  possibly  isn't. 

We  are  told  that  Canada  and 
U.S.  are  so  closely  tied  up  to- 
gether that  we  are  intimately  af- 
fected by  everything  that  happens 
over  there.  When  their  stock 
market  goes  down,  ours  follows. 
Business  trends  in  U.S.  are  al- 
ways reflected  over  here.  Ameri- 
cans have  greater  investments  in 
Canada  than  all  other  countries 
combined.  However,  U.S.  is  a 
foreign  country  because  there  is 
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an  international  boundary  line 
between  it  and  Canada  and  that 
keeps  it  foreign. 

We  both  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  the  same  customs,  do 
the  same  things  and  play  the  same 
games,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  we  must  preserve  that  boun- 
dary line  at  all  costs.  If  it  weren't 
there,  things  would  be  a  lot  sim- 
pler all  around;  we  wouldn't 
have  to  get  a  daily  quotation  on 
the  value  of  a  dollar  and  we  could 
slip  down  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
for  a  long  weekend.  But  it  has 
been  there  for  a  long  time  and  if 
we  did  away  with  it,  a  lot  of  cus- 
toms and  immigration  people 
would  be  out  of  a  job  and  it  might 
play  hob  with  established  methods 
of  sound  finance;  a  lot  of  people 
must  make  a  living  directly  or  in- 
directly by  maintaining  some- 
thing that  has  no  physical  exis- 
tence, and  that  goes  for  more 
than  boundary  lines. 

Talking  of  sound  finance,  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  this 
man  Gardiner,  Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  said  right  out 
loud  the  other  day  that  most  of 
our  foreign  loans  would  never  be 
repaid.  Most  of  us  thought  we  had 
opinions  about  those  loans  and  we 
don't  like  to  be  told  we  have  just 
been  kidding  ourselves,  or  have 
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we?  However,  his  opinion  may  be 
off  the  beam;  what  does  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture  know  about  sound 
finance?  Or  does  he? 

Well,  you  can  have  it;  I  don't 


get  it;  it's  too  deep  for  me.  I'll 
stay  with  the  Technocrats;  they 
don't  have  opinions  about  things 
that  nobody  can  understand. 

— J.  H.  Soans 


if  CHICAGO. — Potable  whisky  made  from  natural  gas,  petroleum  wastes  and 
sawdust  are  among  the  new  miracles  of  modern  science. 

If  the  United  States  treasury  department  will  permit  its  use,  good  ethyl  alcohol, 
identical  in  quality  with  that  produced  from  grain,  can  be  manufactured  from  a 
variety  of  non-edible  raw  materials,  Dr.  R9bert  S.  Aries  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  told  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Drinking  alcohol  derived  from  sawdust  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  this 
country  with  more  than  three  times  any  conceivable  demand  for  spirituous  beverages, 
and  what  is  more,  the  product  taken  from  wood  wastes  could  be  made  for  one-third 
its  present  cost  from  grain.  Dr.  Aires  said. 

Equally  good  alcohol  secured  from  cooking  gas  and  refinery  by-products  can  be 
used  to  make  a  type  of  whisky  that  customers  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  distinguish 
from  many  popular  brands  now  on  the  market,  the  scientist  contended. 

Passing  the  alcohol  through  wood  shavings  would  speed  the  aging  process  con- 
siderably, and  the  consumer  might  become  accustomed  to  such  advertising  slogans 
as  'Made  from  wood,  aged  in  wood,'  he  said.  — Associated  Press 

:^  NEW  YORK. — Getting  an  education  while  you  sleep  is  no  longer  a  joke.  The 
Linguaphone  Institute,  a  language  school,  says  experiments  with  its  new  'cerebro- 
graph'  on  sleeping  University  of  North  Carolina  students  were  promising. 

The  cerebrograph  is  a  combination  wire  recorder,  electric  clock  and  pillow  micro- 
phone. The  experimenters  played  a  recorded  list  of  words  over  the  machine  which 
kept  repeating  them  into  the  pillow  of  the  sleeping  students. 

'The  students,  on  awakening,  were  able  to  memorize  the  list  in  no  time  at  all; 
while  others  who  had  slept  without  benefit  of  recording  took  considerably  longer,' 
the  institute  said.  — British  United  Press 

*  WHAT  MOTORS  CAN  DO  for  less  than  five  cents  worth  of  electricity  is  amaz- 
ing. For  that  amount,  they  can,  among  other  chores,  operate  equipment  which  shells 
20  to  30  bushels  of  com,  milk  10  to  20  cows,  do  the  biggest  family  washing,  pump 
1,000  gallons  of  water,  run  a  sewing  machine  for  30  hours  and  mix  2  tons  of  feed. 

— San  Francisco  Sun 

*  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  is  manufacturing  electrical  equipment  for  a 
mining  machine  so  large  it  could  be  placed  atop  a  12-story  building  and  still  dig  a 
freight  car  load  at  a  scoop  from  ground  level.  It  will  be  used  for  a  new  open  pit  mine 
of  the  Maumee  Colleries  near  Jasonville,  Ind.  — Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

*  THE  OBJECTIVE  NOW  is  what  it  has  always  been:  to  turn  atomic  energy 
over  to  the  military  if  possible;  and  if  not,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  civilians  who 
will  see  that  its  peace-time  applications  are  farmed  out  for  gradual  development  at 
private  profit  rather  than  speedily  developed  in  the  public  interest.        —The  Nation 
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It's  Automatic! 


As  each  new  machine  makes  its  appearance  the  inevitable  comment 
seems  to  be:  'It's  automatic!'  And  as  the  displacement  of  the  human 
being  in  production  increases,  so  too  does  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  form  of  society  in  North  America. 


TWrORE  and  more,  the  opera- 
*  ■*■  tion  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent becomes  an  automatic  pro- 
cess. Almost  every  month  sees 
the  development  of  newer  and 
more  automatic  machines  and 
every  one  of  them  adds  to  the  dis- 
placement, in  one  v/ay  or  another, 
of  the  human  being.  And  why 
not?  Is  there  anything  morally 
uplifting  in  human  toil?  The  art 
and  culture  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  was  developed  not  by  the 
slaves  but  by  their  masters  who 
had  the  leisure  to  devote  to  these 
pursuits. 

The  people  of  this  Continent 
have  countless  millions  of  elec- 
trical slaves  at  their  disposal — 
so  many  millions  that  their  full 
use  dictates  a  new  form  of  human 
society  in  this  area.  Yet  we  have 
been  so  conditioned,  down  through 
the  centuries,  to  believe  that  there 
is  something  noble  about  human 
toil,  that  we  are  hesitant  about 
releasing  ourselves  from  the  un- 
necessary    drudgery     that     it 


usually  means.  But  the  machine 
is  forcing  us  relentlessly  onward 
to  a  new  era  in  human  history  in 
which  that  drudgery  shall  be  for- 
ever eliminated  and  the  human 
race,  at  least  that  part  of  it  living 
on  this  Continent,  shall  have 
leisure  and  the  power  to  enjoy  it. 

As  each  new  machine  makes  its 
appearance  the  inevitable  com- 
ment seems  to  be:  'It's  automatic!' 
This  means  that,  aside  from  one 
or  two  operators  handling  the 
controls,  it  operates  without  the 
agency  of  human  hands.  Thou- 
sands of  such  machines  have  been 
developed  during  the  past  few 
years  and,  naturally,  we  have  the 
time  to  tell  you  of  only  a  few — 
but  enough,  we  hope,  to  prove  to 
you  that,  as  the  displacement  of 
the  human  being  in  production 
increases,  so  too  does  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form 
of  society  in  North  America. 

At  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Show,  held  in  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember of  1947,  an  operator  slip- 
ped a  brass  bar  into  a  gleaming 
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machine  and,  with  a  whirr  and  a 
whine,  the  machine  turned  out  a 
nozzle  body  for  a  water  faucet. 
Time:  two  seconds,  a  saving  of 
three  seconds  over  the  best  pre- 
war models.  It  meant  a  60%  slash 
in  labor  costs  while,  at  the  same 
time,  promising  to  the  hard-pres- 
sed consumer  a  stream  of  cheaper 
products. 

The  machines  that  were  on  dis- 
play at  the  show  were  literally 
amazing.  They  were  miracles  of 
automaticity  and  showed  all  too 
plainly  the  obsolescence  of  pres- 
ent plant  equipment.  Machine  tool 
buyers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  saw  these  mar- 
vels and  realized  they  would  have 
to  buy  them  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to — 
the  pressure  of  today's  competi- 
tive system  would  compel  them 
to  do  so. 

Typical  of  the  comments  heard 
at  the  show  was  that  of  a  Mid- 
western mechanical  engineer:  'To 
stay  in  business,  manufacturers 
will  have  to  have  these  new  ma- 
chines.' 

And  with  every  new  installa- 
tion, the  need  for  human  labor 
will  decline.  A  recent  issue  of 
Business  Week  reported:  'Produc- 
tivity in  1948  will  increase  mainly 
18 


by  means  of  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment going  into  service.  Here  lies 
the  hope  for  price  reductions, 
lower  breakeven  points.  Here 
also  is  an  implicit  threat  of  dis- 
employment.' 

The  new  machines  weigh  any- 
thing from  a  few  ounces  to  57-ton 
monsters  that  can  be  installed 
only  by  holes  in  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, but  more  important  than  the 
size  is  the  fact  that  these  machines 
are  incomparably  faster,  more 
precise,  more  versatile  and  more 
completely  automatic  than  ever 
before.  A  pre-war  lathe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  took  six  minutes  to 
turn  out  a  given  part,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  more  efficient  de- 
vice that  produces  the  part  in  28 
seconds. 

Experts  foresaw  that  the  im- 
proved designs  would  enable 
manufacturers  to  step  up  output 
by  from  25  to  100%  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  staffs  or 
plants.  This  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  when  current  demand  has 
been  met  and  production  levels 
off,  the  same  amount  of  produc- 
tion can  be  achieved  with  only  a 
fraction  of  those  now  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries.  And 
with  the  increased  speed  at  which 
this  production  can  be  achieved, 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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TN  CANADA,  industrial  expansion  is  under  way  on  a  big  scale.  The 
^  growth  of  Canada's  industrial  production,  in  fact,  has  paralleled 
that  in  the  United  States  since  the  war.  As  the  chart  shows,  industry 
in  Canada  is  turning  out  nearly  80%  more  goods  than  before  the  war. 
This  compares  with  about  90%  in  the  United  States. 

Industrial  expansion  in  Canada  is  going  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
materials  and  machinery  can  be  obtained.  More  than  5,000  new  fac- 
tories have  been  built  since  1939.  Most  of  Canada's  25,000  prewar 
plants  have  been  or  are  being  enlarged. 

In  the  women's  clothing  industry,  for  example,  there  were  only 
575  factories  in  1939.  Now  there  are  nearly  1,000,  and  output  is 
almost  triple  prewar  in  value. 

Investment  in  construction,  machinery  and  equipment  is  run- 
ning at  four  times  the  prewar  rate.  Official  surveys  show  that  $2,800,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  this  year  on  expansion  in  industry,  commerce, 
utilities  and  housing. 

This  means  that  more  than  one  fifth  of  Canada's  gross  national 
product  is  being  plowed  back  into  capital  investment.     In  manufac- 
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turing,  most  money  is  going  into  the  wood  and  paper  industry,  food 
manufactures  and  the  steel  industry.  Other  major  sums  are  being 
spent  in  electric  power  development,  railways  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems. 

New  products  of  a  wide  variety  are  being  turned  out  in  Canada's 
new  plants.  More  than  200  commodities  that  formerly  had  to  be  im- 
ported are  being  produced  now  for  home  use  and  export. 

New  tjrpes  of  goods  range  from  scientific  instruments  to  Diesel 
engines,  from  pulp-mill  machinery  to  prefabricated  houses. 

Location  of  the  new  plants  is  to  be  concentrated  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  These  two  provinces  already  contain  most  of  Canada's  in- 
dustry. They  are  to  get  four  fifths  of  the  capital  invested  this  year  in 
manufacturing,  mining,  lumber  and  utilities.  Among  cities,  the  two 
biggest,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  are  to  get  the  largest  sums.  But 
hundreds  of  new  plants  are  being  built  in  towns  with  populations 
under  10,000. 

Industrial  output,  under  this  stimulus,  is  carrying  Canada  into 
the  ranks  of  the  world's  half-dozen  largest  producers,  and  her  re- 
sources are  plentiful  enough  to  support  much  more  industry  than 
she  now  has. 

Canada's  12,000,000  people  already  are  producing  more  steel 
than  Italy,  more  autos  than  France.  Trade  abroad,  at  record  levels, 
has  outstripped  that  of  all  other  countries,  except  the  U.S.  and  Britain. 
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Production  doubled  in  Canada  during  the  war.  Output  in  in- 
dustry fell  off  during  the  reconversion  period,  but  has  been  rising 
steadily  for  more  than  a  year. 

Output  of  radio  receivers  last  year  totaled  970,000  compared  with 
348,000  in  1939.  More  than  215,000  washing  machines  were  turned 
out,  against  104,000  in  the  best  prewar  year.  The  automobile  industry 
built  258,000  cars  and  trucks,  as  against  155,000  in  1939. 

Steel  production,  at  a  rate  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  is  tiny  com- 
pared with  U.S.  production  of  85,000,000  tons.  But  Canada's  steel  out- 
put is  double  the  prewar  level,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  the  U.S., 
Britain,  Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  1,000,- 
000  tons  a  year  must  be  imported  to  reach  construction  goals. 

Farm  and  forestry  products  still  are  the  basis  of  most  of  Canada's 
production.  But  more  and  more  they  are  being  put  into  manufactured 
form  before  sale.  Newsprint  is  being  exported  instead  of  just  wood 
pulp.  Canned  and  packaged  foods  are  being  shipped  instead  of  crops 
taken  right  off  the  farm.  About  78%  of  Canada's  exports  last  year 
consisted  of  partially  or  full  manufactured  items. 

This  tremendous  industrial  expansion  in  Canada  will  present 
the  Price  System  with  a  gigantic  economic  problem  as  soon  as  pro- 
duction surpasses  domestic  and  foreign  demand.  Prices  will  fall,  the 
boom  will  turn  to  bust,  depression  will  loom. 
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UNITED  States  natural  resources  are  being  exhausted  at  a  rate 
which  is  displacing  about  175,000  people  a  year. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Guy  Irving  Burch,  director  of  the  authori- 
tative Population  Reference  Bureau  in  Washington. 

United  States  residents  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  these  expendi- 
tures of  their  subsistence  sources,  Burch  writes  in  his  March  bulletin, 
'because  they  are  not  sustaining  themselves  on  a  permanent  sustain- 
ing basis.' 

Instead  they  are  'digging  deeper  and  deeper  each  year  into  their 
capital  which  should  be  preserved  for  future  generations.' 
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Here  are  some  of  the  facts  Burch  has  put  together  from  various 
official  reports: 

The  United  States  has  already  lost  one-third  of  its  topsoil,  four- 
fifths  of  its  standing  saw  timber  and  many  of  its  minerals  and  wild 
life  resources  are  near  exhaustion. 

About  100,000,000  acres  of  crop  land,  enough  to  feed  40,000,000 
human  beings  has  been  destroyed  for  further  cultivation. 

Close  to  another  100,000,000  acres  are  in  'critical'  condition  due  to 
erosion  and  a  third  100,000,000  acres  are  in  'serious'  condition. 

The  United  States  has  used  up  97%  of  its  known  sources  of  mer- 
cury, 93%  of  its  silver  and  lead,  78%  of  its  chromium,  70%  of  its 
vanadium,  bauxite,  manganese,  and  tungsten,  65%  of  its  zinc  and 
60%  of  its  copper  and  petroleum. 

This  exhaustion  of  resources  is  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  rate 
as  the  population  increases.  The  loss  by  erosion  is  equivalent  to  500,- 
000  acres  of  topsoil  a  year,  the  acreage  necessary  to  support  175,000 
people  with  food  and  clothing  at  accepted  American  standards  of 
living. 

Standard  saw  timber  is  being  cut  or  destroyed  50%  faster  than 
total  growth.  Minerals  are  being  mined  much  faster  than  new  re- 
sources are  discovered. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  becoming  weak  in  a  hundred  years,  the 
report  says,  'but  that  we  are  relatively  weak  now.'  — Canadian  Press 
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O IGNS  aj:e  increasing  that  the  U.S.  farm  boom  may  have  passed  its 
'^  crest. 

Farm  production  abroad  is  returning  to  normal.  Foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  farm  products  is  tapering  off. 

The  downturn  may  mark  the  end  of  agriculture's  15-year  rise. 

Demand  at  home  for  farm  commodities  is  remaining  strong,  says 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  it  points  out,  this  demand  has  been  bol- 
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stered  by  heavy  consumer  spending,  as  people  have  dipped  into  savings 
and  have  increased  their  buying  of  goods  on  credit.  An  unusually 
high  percentage  of  the  spending  has  been  for  food.  The  average  family 
in  1947  used  31  cents  out  of  each  dollar  for  food,  whereas  before  the 
war  only  25  cents  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

This  year,  the  Department  says,  many  consumers  find  that  their 
savings  are  running  low.  But  consumer  spending  will  be  kept  high  by 
wage  increases  and  by  money  released  through  tax  reduction. 

Another  kind  of  spending  power,  created  through  investment  in 
new  plants  and  equipment,  is  expected  to  be  7  or  8%  less  in  1948  than 
in  1947.  That  drop  may  be  offset  by  bigger  spending  for  national 
defense. 

Foreign  demand  for  America's  farm  output,  however,  is  tending 
to  decline.  In  1947,  foreign  countries  had  enough  dollars  to  take  $11,- 
300,000,000  more  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  U.S.  than  the  U.S.  bought 
from  them.  But,  in  1948,  even  with  loans  and  grants  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  those  countries  are  expected  to  have  fewer  dollars  to  spend 
for  U.S.  goods,  including  farm  commodities,  than  they  did  last  year. 

Besides,  food  production  abroad  is  increasing  and  promises  to  cut 
down  the  need  for  U.S.  farm  commodities.  Exports  of  grain  and  grain 
products  are  expected  to  drop  sharply,  although  cotton  exports  may 
be  higher.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that,  even  with  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1948  may  be 
15  to  20%  below  the  $3,900,000,000  total  that  was  reached  in  1947. 

Total  demand  for  farm  products  in  1948,  therefore,  probably  will 
be  lower  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  12  months. 
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TN  THE  United  States  in  1947,  the  per  capita  production  of  ingot 
•**  steel  and  steel  for  castings  was  about  eight  times  as  large  as  the  per 
capita  output  for  the  entire  world,  according  to  an  analysis  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  per  capita  output  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  1947  was 
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1,180  pounds,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  world  was  148  pounds. 

The  study  indicates  that  close  to  159,000,000  tons  of  steel  were 
produced  in  the  world  during  1947,  of  which  53%,  or  84,784,000  tons, 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  enjoyed 
the  second  highest  per  capita  rate  of  production  at  1,124  pounds.  The 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  these  two  countries  supplement  each  other, 
with  Belgium  providing  Luxemburg  with  iron,  and  the  latter  con- 
verting it  into  steel. 

Great  Britain  produced  572  pounds  per  capita,  South  Africa  566 
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pounds,  Canada  472  pounds,  Czechoslovakia  405  pounds,  Sweden  384 
pounds,  Australia  348  pounds,  France  312  pounds  per  capita.  Russia 
turned  out  relatively  less  than  any  of  these  nations,  accounting  for 
232  pounds  per  capita.  Hungary  made  about  144  pounds  per  capita, 
Austria  106  pounds,  Poland  138  pounds  and  Italy  83  pounds.  Lack 
of  data  from  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany  prevents  calculation  of 
Germany's  steel  production  record. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  European  countries  produced 
more  steel  in  1947  than  they  did  in  their  best  prewar  years:  Russia, 
Holland  and  Denmark.  The  latter  two  nations  are  very  small  steel 
producers,  with  Holland  turning  out  only  60  pounds  per  capita  and 
Denmark  15  pounds  per  capita. 

Asiatic  nations  showed  the  smallest  per  capita  output  as  a  whole. 
China  and  Manchuria  probably  have  the  smallest  per  capita  rate  of 
production  of  the  major  nations  at  four  to  six  pounds  per  person.  Lack 
of  complete  data  for  those  areas  prevents  a  more  exact  estimate  of 
their  1947  record.  India  was  not  much  better  off  than  China  and  turned 
out  9  pounds  per  capita.  Demilitarized  Japan  produced  24  pounds  per 
capita. 

Mexico  and  Brazil  have  greatly  expanded  their  steelmaking  capaci- 
ties from  prewar  levels.  But  the  per  capita  record  is  still  rather  low 
by  comparison  with  other  nations,  with  Mexico's  tonnage  equivalent 
to  29  pounds  per  capita,  and  that  of  Brazil  at  16  pounds  per  capita. 

Foreign  production  data  are  based  upon  reports  from  some  coun- 
tries. United  Nations'  statistical  reports  for  others,  figures  contained  in 
the  European  Recovery  Plan  report,  trade  paper  estimates  and  other 
sources.  — Steel  Facts 
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QJEVERAL  revolutionary  changes  are  under  way  in  the  fields  of 
^^  medicine  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  recent  advances  in  the  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  I  shall  speak  particularly  of  three  develop- 
ments. 
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First,  a  whole  new  system  of  industrial  hygiene  has  been  brought 
into  being  in  the  plants  of  the  Manhattan  District — or  as  we  should 
now  say,  the  plants  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  new 
system  of  industrial  hygiene  safeguards  the  personnel  against  dan- 
gerous radiations  and  against  contamination  from  new  toxic  materials 
for  which  there  was  no  previous  experience.  New  safety  rules  have 
been  established,  following  extensive  preliminary  experiments  with 
animals.  The  unit  of  radiation  is  designated  by  the  letter  r,  in  honor  of 
Roentgen,  the  discoverer  of  X  rays,  and  our  studies  indicate  that 
one-tenth  of  an  r  per  day  per  total  body  exposure  is  a  safe  allowance 
— at  least,  insofar  as  current  experience  can  determine.  These  new 
standards  of  industrial  hygiene,  which  were  developed  in  the  plants 
concerned  with  the  making  of  the  atomic  bombs,  will  have  important 
application  to  the  industrial  atomic  power  plants  which  are  bound  to 
be  a  part  of  our  future  economy. 

The  second  development  arises  from  the  possibility  of  atomic 
warfare.  With  the  results  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the  bomb  in 
Japan  and  the  further  information  gained  from  the  Bikini  tests,  it  is 
clear  that  atomic  warfare  would  bring  serious  hazards  to  civilians  on 
a  wide  scale,  involving  areas  as  large  as  an  entire  county.  In  the  case 
of  seaports,  for  example,  a  single  underwater  detonation  easily  can 
result  in  the  contamination  of  waters  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in 
width  by  forty  or  more  miles  in  length.  A  widespread  education  pro- 
gram in  precautionary  measures  must  be  set  up,  to  inform  not  only 
physicians  and  nurses  but  also  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  third  revolutionary  change  is  the  expansion  of  the  isotope 
technique  in  research.  The  phrase,  isotope  technique,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  physicists  apply  the  name  isotope  to  different  atomic 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  same  element.  Some  of  these  are  unstable 
and  thus  radioactive  while  others  are  stable  and  not  radioactive.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  certain  elements  can  be  rendered  tempor- 
arily radioactive  by  the  action  of  the  cyclotron  by  neutron  bombard- 
ment, but  the  process  occurs  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the  uranium 
piles  where  atomic  energy  is  being  released. 

By  isotope  technique  is  meant  the  use,  both  in  research  and  in 
medical   treatment,    of   these   isotopes,    both   stable  and   radioactive 
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forms,  of  certain  chemical  elements  which  are  essential  to  the  body's 
nutrition  —  such  elements,  for  example,  as  carbon,  phosphorous, 
iodine,  iron,  and  many  others. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  atomic  bomb  development  research 
workers  in  medicine  and  biology  had  made  use  of  radioactive  isotopes 
as  tracers  to  study  the  processes  of  life;  for  radiation  emitted  by  the 
isotopic  carbon,  phosphorus,  iodine,  or  iron  atom  served  as  a  tag  to 
advertise  the  presence  of  the  corresponding  atom  wherever  it  was 
in  the  body.  The  value  of  tagged  atoms  both  for  research  and  in 
certain  experimental  treatments  of  disease  had  been  prospected  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war;  and  now,  with  the  abundance  of  radioactive 
isotopes  that  are  available  as  by-products  of  atomic  energy  produc- 
tion, the  use  of  these  tagged  atoms  has  been  launched  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale. 

The  three  developments  just  mentioned  will  profoundly  influence 
medical  science,  medical  practice,  and  medical  education.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  need  of  specialists  whom  we  may  call  'health  physi- 
cists.' The  health  physicists  will  be  trained  in  fundamental  physics 
and  plant  safety  techniques,  and  will  have  responsibilities  akin  to  the 
sanitary  engineer's. 

Medical  training  for  the  atomic  age  must  begin  in  college,  before 
the  student  enters  medical  school.  As  preparation  for  the  new  medi- 
cal studies,  the  student  will  need  a  solid  grounding  in  basic  physics 
and  chemistry,  including  nuclear  physics  and  radiochemistry. 

In  medical  schools  there  is  gradually  developing  a  new  branch 
of  biophysics.  To  a  great  extent,  biophysics  rests  on  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments — for  example,  X  ray  spectrographs,  electron  micro- 
scopes, cyclotrons,  and  the  Hke.  Such  devices  can  serve  a  valuable 
function  in  advancing  medical  research  just  because  they  are  avail- 
able. The  applications  are  so  promising  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main 
emphasis  in  preclinical  and  clinical  research  will  soon  be  in  biophysics. 

There  is  close  relationship  between  the  developments  in  bio- 
physics and  those  in  atomic  energy.  The  familiar  gadgets  used  by  the 
atomic  physicist — the  geiger  counter,  the  ionization  chamber,  the 
electroscope,  and  other  devices  for  measuring  radiation —  will  play 
a  prominent  part  in  medical  biophysics.  By  use  of  this  equipment  it 
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will  be  possible  to  carry  the  isotope  technique  to  its  full  development, 
and  measure  the  amount  of  the  radioactive  isotope,  or  tracer,  in  any 
specimen  of  biological  material.  For  this  work  we  need  the  synthetic 
chemist,  the  medical  biochemist,  and  the  physical  chemist. 

They  must  join  hands  with  organic  chemists,  physicists,  biolo- 
gists, medical  researchers,  and  other  biological  investigators — for 
the  day  of  the  lone  wolf  researcher  is  past,  at  least  in  most  fields  re- 
lated to  medicine.  Gradually  the  techniques  of  counting  tracers,  de- 
termining blood  volume  with  radioactive  substances,  measuring  the 
distribution  of  radio-iodine  in  the  treatment  of  certain  thyroid  dis- 
eases, and  related  techniques,  will  become  standard  hospital  proce- 
dure, cared  for  by  specialized  workers. 

When  it  comes  to  a  well-rounded  research  program  in  more  com- 
plicated fields,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  atoms  of  radio-carbon  and 
other  tracer  isotopes  and  to  ask  the  chemist  to  build  these  atoms 
directly  into  the  chemical  compound  whose  action  in  the  body  is  to  be 
studied.  In  synthesizing  these  compounds,  the  chemist  may  need  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  radioactive  materials,  and  it  is  essential 
that  he  be  aware  of  the  dangerous  possibiUties  of  his  work.  For  ex- 
ample, his  discard  material  must  be  kept  until  it  can  be  safely  dis- 
posed of.  Certain  principles  of  seK-protection  must  govern  laborator- 
ies in  conducting  experiments  with  radioactive  materials,  because  the 
large  quantities  involved  may  contaminate  the  laboratory  rooms  and 
furnishings  and  sewer  disposal  systems  and  make  it  dangerous  for 
the  personnel. 

These  precautions  will  hardly  need  to  be  as  extensive  as  those 
used  in  the  atomic-bomb  plants,  but  they  are  of  the  same  type  and 
involve  the  use  of  rubber  gloves,  special  clothes,  special  ventilation, 
special  laundering,  and  the  like.  This  may  sound  formidable,  but 
actually  similar  precautions  have  long  been  used  in  bacteriology  and 
in  the  surgical  operating  room. 

The  possibilities  which  these  new  isotope  or  tracer  techniques 
open  to  medical  research  are  truly  revolutionary.  Think  of  the  many 
sugars  and  other  carbohydrates  which  the  body  uses.  All  these  con- 
tain carbon.  So  do  the  fats  and  many  other  nutrients.  Previously, 
without  the  use  of  tracers,  studies  of  the  origin  and  fate  of  certain 
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compounds  could  be  accomplished  only  by  indirect  inference.  To- 
day the  tracer  isotope  can  make  the  pathway  of  a  molecule  through 
the  body  clear  cut  and  definite.  Think  of  the  enzymes,  vitamins,  and 
hormones  whose  actions  can  be  explored  by  this  technique.  The 
secret  ways  of  insulin  may  be  charted.  It  may  be  possible  to  study  the 
physical  arrangements  within  living  cells  and  learn  how  the  individual 
cell  functions  internally.  It  may  be  possible  to  examine  the  activities 
of  the  cancerous  cell.  We  want  to  know  why  the  cancerous  cell  is 
different  from  the  normal  cell  from  which  it  originated? — why  the 
cancerous  cell  intoxicates  the  normal  cells? — how  the  cancerous  cell 
is  able  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  take  root  among 
normal  cells? 

Perhaps  the  isotope  tracer  technique  will  illuminate  some  of  these 
mysteries.  It  is  a  hope  of  many  research  workers  to  find  some  sub- 
stances which  cancer  alone  utilizes.  If  such  a  substance  is  found,  it 
may  be  possible  by  synthesis  or  other  chemical  maneuver  to  intro- 
duce enough  of  a  radioactive  isotope  into  the  substance  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  miniature  time  bomb  so  that  when  the  cancer  absorbs  the 
substance  it  is  destroyed  by  the  radiations. 

All  in  all,  we  can  be  sure  that  researches  with  radioactive  iso- 
topes will  occupy  the  energies  and  talents  of  an  army  of  biological 
and  medical  investigators  for  the  next  decade  or  two.  It  is  safe  to 
expect  that  they  will  return  many  benefits  in  the  conquest  of  disease, 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and  the  addition  of  useful  years  to  the 
average  span  of  life. 

A  radio  address  by  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren,  dean  and  professor  of  biophysics  at  the 
school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  research  in  the  use  of  isotopes  as  biological  tracers  and  physiiological  effects 
of  radiation,  X  ray,  ultra-violet  and  high  frequency  current.  Throughout  the  recent 
war,  Dr.  Warren  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  all  health  and  protection  aspects  of  the 
atomic  energy  and  atomic  bomb  activities  under  the  Manhattan  District  Project. 


■^  NEW  YORK. — The  U.S.  suffered  its  heaviest  losses  for  any  12-month  period  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  20,  according  to  a  report  released  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  destruction  total  of  $705,739,000  exceeded  by  $13,104,000  the  loss  during 
the  calendar  year  of  1947,  which  formerly  was  the  highest  in  U.S.  history.  Fires  dur- 
ing the  last  month  alone,  the  agency  said,  caused  damage  estimated  at  $71,521,000. 
The  loss  was  11.3%  greater  than  in  February,  1947.  — Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy   examines   the   various   social   and   technological   trends 

1  in  North  America   today   which  point   to   the  necessity  for  a  new 

social   mechanism   that   will  provide  security   and   abundance,   with 

a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

THE    WORLD'S    BIGGEST    CYCLO- 

tron  will  be  built  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California.  It 
will  weigh  more  than  10,000  tons  and 
cost  $9  million. 

The  biggest  cyclotron  will  be  radi- 
cally new  in  design.  Its  magnet  will  be 
a  massive  hollow  ring  with  a  vacuum 
chamber  inside  it.  Driven  by  subtly 
timed  electrical  pushes,  atomic  particles 
will  circle  faster  and  faster  around  the 
chamber  until  their  speed  comes  close 
to  the  speed  of  light.  Berkeley  scientists 
calculate  that  when  a  proton  has  circled 
around  the  chamber  something  over  a 
million  times,  it  will  have  six  billion  elec- 
tron volts  of  energy. 

The  new  cyclotron  will  give  its  pro- 
tons so  much  energy  that  they  will  act 
like  the  'primary'  cosmic  rays  themselves, 
which  slam  through  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  plunge  deep  into  the  ground. 


future.  The  engine  measures  five  feet 
long  and  seven  inches  square  and  weighs 
250  pounds.  It  is  designed  to  develop 
160  brake  horsepower  and  can  be  adap- 
ted to  any  type  of  oil  fuel. 

Fair  officials  said  the  engine  is  the 
world's  first  gas  turbine  for  road  vehicles. 
Completely  self-cooling,  it  needs  no 
radiator,  water  jacket,  circulating  pump 
or  thermostat.  But  officials  insisted  it  was 
not  strictly  correct  to  describe  it  as  a 
'jet  engine.' 

The  engine  was  invented  and  developed 
by  Geoffrey  White  and  Richard  Barr, 
jet  scientists  who  worked  during  the 
war  with  Commodore  Frank  Whittle,  jet 
engine  pioneer  who  developed  the  Whit- 
tle airplane  engine. 

Britain's  foremost  racing  critic,  Sir 
Malcolm  Campbell,  described  the  in- 
vention as  'staggering.'  But  the  engine 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
it  may  be  two  years  before  the  first  gas 
turbine  is  in  actual  service. 


ONE  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  Ex- 
hibits at  the  British  Industries  Fair  that 
opened  at  London  and  Birmingham, 
England,  recently  was  a  gas  turbine 
engine  for  automobiles. 

Its  inventors  claim  that  it  will  do 
away  with  gears,  clutch,  radiator,  pis- 
tons, cylinders,  spark  plugs,  exhaust 
fumes  and  vibration  in  the  cars  of  the 
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TO    SPEED    THE    PACKAGING    OF 

screws,  bolts,  nuts  and  washers  that  are 
packed  with  heat-control  instruments,  the 
Minneapolis  -  Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 
has  devised  a  machine  that  is  18  times 
faster  than  a  worker  operating  by  hand. 
The  machine,  operated  by  one  per- 
son, is  adjusted  to  drop  the  required 
number  of  pieces  into   an   envelope.   It 
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then  closes  the  flap  and  staples  the  enve- 
lope. 

The  output  of  six  girls  who  formerly 
packed  the  parts  has  been  tripled  by  the 
machine. 

A  NEW  INSTRUMENT  SAID  TO  BE 
100,000  times  more  powerful  than  any 
now  in  use  for  measuring  the  energy  and 
rotation  of  tiny  particles  of  matter  known 
as  molecules,  has  been  perfected  by  Har- 
vard University  scientists,  it  was  announ- 
ced in  Washington. 

A  FRENCH  MACHINE  TO  TAKE 
the  backache  out  of  sugar  beet  farming 
by  thinning  crops  at  the  fate  of  one 
yard  a  second  is  being  demonstrated  in 
England.  The  machine  already  is  in  use 
on  the  continent. 

It  is  operated  by  an  electro-magnetic 
'brain'  which  reacts  to  the  touch  of 
metallic  fingers  on  the  leaves  of  the 
plants.  It  feels  for  and  selects  the  plants 
to  be  left  standing  in  rows. 

A   MYSTERY   CHEMICAL   THAT 

powerfully  affects  animal  growth,  and 
perhaps  human  health,  now  can  be  made 
artificially,  biochemist  Dr.  Stefan  Ans- 
bacher  of  Chicago  announces.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  new  B-vitamin,  and  can  be- 
readily  produced  in  large  quantities  for 
the  first  time. 

The  achievement  promises  to  help 
fight  human  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  The  substance  will  make  more 
protein  foods  available  for  human  use. 
It  can  substitute  for  certain  proteins 
which  at  present  must  be  fed  to  farm 
animals   if  they   are   to   grow   normally. 

Scientists  have  known  for  years  about 
this  mystery  growth  material.  It's  called 
APF,    meaning    animal    protein    factor. 


The  APF  is  something  found  in  liver, 
fish  meal  and  other  animal  proteins.  If 
chickens  don't  get  it,  their  eggs  don't 
hatcn  properly.  Chicks,  pigs,  mice  and 
rats  store  up  the  APF,  and  pass  along  a 
supply  to  their  offspring  at  birth. 

CHANGING  YOUR   HEATING  CON- 

trol  from  a  hand-set  thermostat  to  an 
automatic  clock  model  usually  means 
putting  in  a  transformer,  doing  some  re- 
wiring. Most  homeowners  have  to  count 
on  dealers'  staffs  to  do  the  job.  Now  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  is  making  a  modified 
model  of  its  Chronotherm;  the  house- 
holder can  install  it  in  five  minutes,  says 
the  company. 

The  instrument  uses  a  110-volt  clock 
motor  instead  of  the  regular  24-volt 
motor.  Thus  it  will  work  directly  from 
an  electrical  wall  plug — it  doesn't  need 
a  transformer.  A  universal  wall  plate 
automatically    makes    connections    with 
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existing  thermostat  wires.  Honeywell 
says  the  plate  fits  almost  all  types  of 
mountings. 

NEW  'ARTIFICIAL  HANDS'  FOR  USE 

in  atomic  energy  work  can  twirl  spaghetti 
on  a  spoon,  slice  an  orange,  light  a  cig- 
arette and  do  some  things  that  human 
hands  can't. 

These  hands  operate  by  remote  con- 
trol and  were  developed  for  countless 
jobs  with  dangerous  radioactive  mate- 
rials. They  resemble  the  double  hooks 
used  by  amputees. 

The  hands  are  part  of  a  remote-con- 
trol manipulator  developed  by  John 
Payne  of  the  atomic  power  division  of 
the  General  Electric  research  laboratory. 

Payne's  hook-like  metal  hands  are  at 
the  end  of  long  arms  that  reach  over 
an  eight-foot  wall  into  the  'hot'  labora- 
tory. The  operator,  using  binoculars  and 
a  periscope,  works  them  with  handles 
and  pedals. 

The  wrist  can  be  twisted  around  com- 
pletely, any  number  of  times,  by  electri- 
cal action.  Thus  the  fingers  of  the  arti- 
ficial hand  can  unscrew  a  nut  by  merry- 
go-round  action  without  being  taken  off 
the  nut. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   SUPER-SPEED 

X-ray  movies — 2,000  times  faster  than 
a  wink — was  reported  in  Washington  by 
a  Washington  scientist.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Slack  told  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety the  new  technique  of  X-ray  anal- 
ysis will  have  numerous  future  uses  in 
medicine,  industry  and  rocket  research. 
He  said  X-rays  have  been  recorded  on 
motion  picture  film  previously  but  the 
new  machinery  has  speeded  the  process 
tremendously.    It    involves    teaming    up 
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X-ray  exposures  of  10  millionths  of  a 
second  and  a  shutterless  camera  shooting 
movies  at  100  frames  a  second. 

Dr.  Slack  said  these  future  develop- 
ments are  possible: 

1.  Capture,  on  movie  film,  of  visible 
evidence  of  the  fastest  moving  organs 
within  human  bodies. 

2.  Making  pictorial  records  of  feet  in 
a  running  or  walking  action — to  aid  foot 
doctors  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

3.  Pictorial  study — under  stimulated 
conditions — of  the  bodily  distortions 
fliers  endure  when  catapulted  from  a 
speeding  plane  or  when  they  make  crash 
landings. 

4.  Solution  of  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  how  metal  is  deposited  from  an  arc 
welding  rod,  and  of  how  molten  metal 
flows  into  a  casting  mold. 

5.  Study  of  the  internal  action  of  air- 
plane and  automobile  engines,  looking  to- 
ward  smoother   and   safer   performance. 

EVEN  THE  ROOTS  ARE  CHOPPED 

off  by  a  giant  butane-powered  pusher 
called  a  Tournadozer.  The  'dozer'  blade 
pushes  over  trees  and  brush,  and  a  16- 
foot  cutter,  hanging  at  the  rear,  lifts  the 
earth  slightly  as  it  slices  to  a  depth  of 
8  to  18  inches  and  lays  it  back  down  in 
its  wake. 

It  has  about  700  horsepower  and  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  The  50-ton- 
capacity  vehicle  rides  on  30  by  33  tires, 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  16  miles  an 
hour  and  is  easily  maneuvered. 

A  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  DURISOL, 

is  designed  to  have  the  workability  of 
wood  and  the  durability  of  concrete.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  wood  shavings,  chemi- 
cally treated  and  impregnated,  and  Port- 
land   cement.    Pressure    shapes    it    into 
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blocks,  panels  and  slabs  for  roofs,  floors, 
outside  walls  or  partitions. 

The  material  was  first  manufactured 
in  Europe.  Now  Durisol,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  producing  it  for  the  U.S.  market. 

A  few  of  its  features:  sound  absorp- 
tion, fire  resistance,  insulation  (a  slab  4 
inches  thick  provides  as  much  insulation 
as  a  brick  and  mortar  wall  20  inches 
thick,  says  Durisol).  The  material  can 
be  nailed,  drilled,  and  cut  with  a  hand 
saw.  It  weighs  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Durisol  can  be  precoated  with  water- 
repellent  plaster  or  paint  at  the  factory. 
Panels  are  tongue-and-grooved  for  quick 
installation.  They  can  be  nailed,  screwed 
or  bolted  to  framing. 

THE  NEW  COFFEE  DISPENSER 
manufactured  by  Rudd-Melikian,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  two  good  points :  It 
saves  counter  room;  its  400  cups  per  fill- 
ing mean  less  work  for  employees.    The 
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unit  fits  in  about  lYz  square  feet  of 
space.  It  uses  a  frozen  liquid-coffee  con- 
centrate and  boiling  water.  Separate 
electronic  valves  assure  a  complete  mix- 
ing of  the  two,  the  company  reports. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  FRAMING  SQUARE 
developed  by  Lloyd  L.  Crowley  of 
Salem,  Oregon,  takes  the  headache  out 
of  figuring  construction  details  on  roofs. 
All  the  worker  has  to  know  is  the  width 
of  the  building  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
The  square  does  the  rest;  it  figures  length 
of  rafters  and  rise  per  running  foot» 
gives  a  pattern  for  marking  all  cuts. 

A  PORTABLE  STOVE  THAT  SPORTS- 

men  can  carry  along  in  their  pockets  is 
made  by  Travelers  Equipment  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  It's  called  the  Taykit. 
The  stove  and  its  grid  are  made  of  Monel 
metal;  both  parts  fold  into  a  compact, 
rattle-proof,  package. 

The  stove  burns  gasoline — or  cigarette 
lighter  fluid.  The  burner  gives  a  blow- 
torch-type flame,  works  without  a  pump 
or  generator.  The  tank  holds  enough 
gasoline  for  1^4  hours  of  cooking. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  WATCHING  BABIES 
by  radio  has  been  fitted  up  and  put  into 
operation  by  Major  J.  L.  Wood  of 
Shanks  Village,  N.Y.,  who  is  living  at 
the  converted  army  camp  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  while  studying  at 
Columbia  University. 

His  procedure  is  to  place  a  powerful 
microphone  near  the  crib  of  each  child. 
Each  microphone  is  connected  with  an 
amplifier  in  the  major's  home  and  is 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  baby 
being  watched. 

In  each  client's  home  an  alarm  clock  is 
placed  near  the  child.  If  the  clock's  tick- 
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ing  is  not  heard,  the  listener  knows  the 
microphone  is  not  working.  If  the  child 
whimpers  the  sitter  hastens  to  the  spot. 

AN  INJECTION  MOLDING  MA- 
chine  has  been  developed  for  mass  pro- 
duction by  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio.  The  machine  will  mold  40 
oz.  of  acetate  or  32  oz.  of  polystyrene  per 
cycle.  It  handles  all  types  of  thermo- 
plastic material. 

Operation  is  entirely  automatic.  All 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  remove  the 
parts  after  they  have  been  ejected  from 
the  mold.  Four  steps  take  place  between 
the  raw   plastic   and  the   finished   part: 

(1)  The  mold  is  closed  and  clamped; 

(2)  the  molding  material  is  fed  into  a 
two-zone,  electrically  heated  chamber, 
where  it  is  pliasticized;  (3)  the  material 
is  injected  into  the  closed  mold;  (4)  after 
chilling,  the  molded  part  is  ejected  to 
complete  the  cycle. 

Hydraulic  Press  says  that  the  mold 
clamp  does  away  with  die  slam;  an  auto- 
matic slowdown  just  before  mold  contact 
turns  this  trick.  Changing  the  molds  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  quick  and  easy  operation. 

A    NON- BURNING    SPONGE    RUB- 

ber,  called  Spon,  has  been  developed  by 
Commonwealth  Engineering  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  The  sponge  can  be  made  with 
a  hose,  or  it  can  be  cast  in  sheets  or  in 
open  molds.  In  the  case  of  the  hosing 
method,  sponging  takes  place  at  the 
nozzle.  In  sheet  form  it  can  be  turned  out 
at  high  speeds  in  much  the  same  way  as 
paper  is  made. 


The  product  can  be  vulcanized  to  up- 
holstery or  to  fibreboard  (for  lining  car- 
tons). It  is  described  as  odorless,  tough 
and  highly  resilient.  Both  hard  and  soft 
sponges  can  be  made  in  colors. 

Business  and  Finance 

NEARLY  TWICE  AS  MANY  CANA- 

dian  businesses  failed  in  1947  as  the 
year  before,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reported. 

Last  year  545  concerns,  ranging  from 
retailers  to  manufacturers,  went  out  of 
business.  In  1946  the  number  was  only 
287.  It  was  the  third  successive  year, 
however,  in  which  the  figure  rose,  after 
dropping  in  1944  to  the  lowest  level  in 
the  period  covered  by  official  reports. 

The  amount  of  liabilities  defaulted  in 
1947  rose  to  $10,077,557  from  $5,966,153 
in  1946. 

Fifteen  failures  occurred  in  the  Mari- 
times,  422  in  Quebec,  72  in  Ontario,  12 
in  the  Prairies  and  24  in  British  Colom- 
bia. 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 
reached  151.6  at  April  1,  the  highest 
point  in  history,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported. 

'From  August  1,  1939,  to  April  1,  this 
year,  the  increase  was  50.4%,'  the  bureau 
said.  Thus  it  costs  half  as  much  again 
to  live  today  as  it  did  before  the  war. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  INVENTORIES  ROSE 

to  $42,750,000,000  in  February,  up  3% 
from  January. 


*  WE  LIVE  IN  A  REVOLUTIONARY  AGE,  not  because  there  are  Communists, 
but  because  technical  and  other  forces  have  rendered  the  Truman-Marshall-Forrestal 
social  order  as  obsolete  as  an  ox-cart  in  Detroit.       — Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
that  time  is  not  far  off. 

Another  excellent  example  of 
speed,  efficiency  and  automati- 
city  is  seen  in  the  Gisholt  turn- 
mill,  one  of  the  huge  machines 
that  were  displayed  at  the  Chi- 
cago show.  This  giant  machines 
a  crankshaft  forging  in  just  55 
seconds.  It's  automatic  —  requir- 
ing the  services  of  one  unskilled 
operator.  Electric  brains  and 
hydraulic  muscles  replace  the 
other  six  human  beings  now  re- 
quired for  the  job. 

Transfer-type  machines  got  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  as 
well  they  might.  With  these  ma- 
chines, tried  out  successfully  in 
the  aircraft  industry  during  the 
war,  one  or  two  operators  can 
produce  as  much  as  a  whole  line 
of  single  machines  operated  by  a 
much  larger  number  of  men.  One 
recent  installation,  in  operation 
at  the  Buick  plant  in  Flint,  Mich., 
drills  89  holes  in  a  cylinder  block. 
It,  too,  is  automatic.  One  operator 
runs  it — with  a  push-button. 

A  new  gear-shaper  combines 
in  one  automatic  unit,  10  complete 
gear-cutting  machines.  Each  sta- 
tion has  its  own  motors  and  tim- 
ers. The  machine  will  handle  10 
different  types  of  gears — ex- 
ternal, helical  or  spur — or  work 
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on  10  gears  of  the  same  type. 
Again,  it's  automatic  !  Only  one 
operator  is  needed. 

An  oil  well  pump  that  brings 
itself  to  the  surface  for  servicing 
has  been  developed  by  Dresser  In- 
dustries, according  to  the  adver- 
tising of  the  company.  It  saves 
the  cost,  mostly  in  labor,  of  pull- 
ing from  3,000  to  10,000  feet  of 
pipe  and  later  running  it  back  in 
the  well.  The  company  points  out 
that  one  man  can  now  do  in  half 
an  hour  the  work  formerly  done 
by  four  men  in  eight  hours — a  64 
to  1  saving  in  man-hours  of  labor. 
This  lowers  the  cost  of  oil,  says 
the  company.  What  it  does  not 
say  is  that  wages  are  reduced  by 
the  cost  of  3IV2  hours  time — a 
neat  little  saving  for  the  company 
but  a  loss  in  consuming  power 
for  the  workers  in  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

The  compositors  in  the  printing 
industry  face  a  threat  to  their 
existence,  although  not  in  the 
immediate  future,  through  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Intertype  Corp. 
of  the  new  Fotosetter — a  machine 
that  composes  on  film  instead  of 
in  type.  It  has  been  in  use  experi- 
mentally in  the  go vemment  print- 
ing office  at  Washington,  D.C., 
and,  although  the  typographical 
union  has  played  down  its  poten- 
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tialities,  the  comments  of  A.  E. 
Giegengack,  Public  Printer  of  the 
United  States,  are  very  interest- 
ing. Says  Mr.  Giegengack: 

"There  are  obvious  benefits  of 
eliminating  all  the  steps  involved 
in  handling  lead  type  and  repro- 
duction proofs.  Letter  images  on 
samples  show  a  sharpness  and 
clarity  that  is  seldom  attained  by 
the  letterpress.  One  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  the  Foto- 
setter  is  its  ability  to  set  type  in 
such  a  fashion  that  letters  follow- 
ing W's,  V's  and  T's  do  not  seem 
to  be  spaced  off  from  it  due  to 
the  shape  of  the  characters.  While 
we  have  experienced  surprisingly 
good  results,  the  manufacturer 
still  regards  it  as  important  to 
conduct  other  tests  in  order  that 
further  machines  he  has  under 
construction  will  embody  every 
possible  refinement.' 

Well,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
future  to  disclose  the  extent  of 
the  effect  of  the  Fotosetter  on  the 
ranks  of  the  Typographical  Un- 
ion. We  merely  point  out  that  this 
is  merely  another  step  in  the  un- 
idirectional trend  toward  more 
completely  automatic  machines 
that  is  steadily  pushing  the  people 
of  this  Continent  toward  social 
change. 

Another   interesting  develop- 


ment, reported  by  Business  Week, 

lies  in  the  field  of  railroad  tech- 
nology and  it  may  have  wide- 
spread effects  upon  employment 
in  that  industry.  Reports  Business 
Week:  'A  power  track-ballaster 
has  been  doing  some  of  the  heavy 
work  on  the  railroads  recently. 
Its  job:  to  straighten  "cocked" 
railroad  ties.  Moving  along  the 
rails  under  its  own  power,  it  can 
tamp  stone,  gravel  or  cinders 
around  and  under  ties  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  day.  A  crew  of  48  men 
can  cover  only  500  feet  a  day  with 
pick  and  shovel.  A  crew  of  five 
runs  the  machine.  New  York  Cen- 
tral has  23  of  them  working;  Pen- 
nsylvania, Burlington,  Northern 
Pacific  and  Monon  have  some  in 
service  or  on  order.' 

And  so  it  looks  as  though  quite 
a  number  of  track  maintenance 
men  will  not  be  working  on  the 
railroad  very  much  longer. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  field 
of  industry  that  we  see  this  trend 
toward  more  completely  auto- 
matic operation.  Let's  look  at  an- 
other— selling,  for  example. 

A  newspaper  vending  machine 
is  now  being  manufactured  by 
Auto  Newsy,  Inc.,  of  Renton, 
Washington.  This  machine  auto- 
matically adjusts  for  thickness 
and  will  sell  papers  or  magazines 
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from  6  to  250  pages  in  thickness. 
It  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  will  handle  either 
daily  or  Sunday  editions.  Can  it 
be  that  the  lowly  newsboy  is  on 
his  way  out — that  this  little  de- 
vice will  take  even  his  humble 
job?  Perhaps  the  little  fellow  will 
have  more  time  for  education  and 
play — although,  in  this  Price  Sys- 
tem of  ours,  his  income  will  also 
be  reduced.  No  longer  will  our 
financial  and  business  giants  of 
the  future  be  able  to  proudly 
boast  that  they  started  as  news- 
boys. 

Vending  machines  of  many 
kinds  are  becoming  increasingly 
common  and  will  do  almost  every- 
thing from  shining  your  shoes  to 
handing  you  a  pair  of  Nylons. 
Fruit  juices,  canned  or  fresh,  hot 
coffee,  candy  bars,  popcorn,  shoe 
shines,  soft  drinks,  cigarettes  and 
music  may  all  be  obtained  via 
the  coin  -  in  -  the  -  slot  machines. 
Some  cities  have  long  enjoyed 
the  services  of  the  Automat  — 
that  lunch  dispenser  that  provides 
an  assortment  of  sandwiches,  pies 
and  drinks  on  the  same  basis. 
Cigarette  vending  machines  are 
commonplace  in  almost  every 
restaurant  to  say  nothing  of  the 
juke-box  which,  for  a  nickel,  will 
play  a  popular  tune  for  you. 
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While  all  these  various  merch- 
andising devices  have  probably 
had  little  effect  as  yet  on  the 
total  employment  of  retail  clerks, 
who  can  say  to  what  extent  their 
development  may  reach  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  and  what 
effect  they  will  have  then. 

The  National  Automatic  Merch- 
andising Association  recently 
sponsored  an  exhibition  of  these 
mechanical  salesmen  and  the  in- 
dustry reports  that  the  1947  gross 
would  probably  run  between  500 
and  600  million  dollars  and  by 
1952  it  anticipates  a  revenue  from 
this  source  of  close  to  $2-billion. 
There  are  today  about  200,000 
cigarette  machines  in  use;  750,000 
penny  gum  and  peanut  machines; 
300,000  nickel  candy  vendors  and 
many  thousands  of  soft  drink  ma- 
chines. 

And  so  America  marches  on. 
Automatic  machines  in  every  in- 
dustry and  service  show  the  way 
to  a  more  completely  automatic 
and  toil-free  life  for  the  people  of 
this  Continent.  But  as  the  march 
proceeds,  countless  thousands  will 
be  disemployed  and  industry  will 
never  again  need  their  services. 
They  will  have  complete  leisure 
but  no  means  of  enjoying  it,  for 
this  Price  System  does  not  pay  off 
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on  leisure  moments  but  only  on 
man-hours  of  labor. 

Therefore,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  we  con- 
sider the  installation  of  a  new 
form  of  society  on  this  Continent 
— a  society  that  pays  off,  not  on 
the  amount  of  human  labor  per- 
formed in  exchange  for  a  share  of 
the  scarcity  available,  but  one 
that  pays  off  on  the  simple  fact 
that  we  live  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  in  an  economy  of 
abundance — a  society  that  has 
made  abundance  an  actual  fact 
and  provided  us  with  the  mech- 
anism necessary  to  its  full  and 
complete  distribution  to  all. 


The  design  for  this  type  of 
society  is  available  to  the  people 
of  this  Continent  whenever  they 
can  muster  the  collective  intelli- 
gence to  demand  its  use.  That  de- 
sign is  Technocracy  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Technate  we  shall  have 
achieved  that  economy  of  abun- 
dance toward  which,  for  centur- 
ies, the  human  race  has  striven. 

Are  you  doing  your  part  as  a 
citizen  of  this  Continent  to  achieve 
this  goal?  If  not,  join  Technocracy 
at  once  and  get  to  work  —  its 
achievement  is  not  automatic ! 

— Leslie  Bounds 


-lAr  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. — The  day  may  not  be  too  far  distant  when  the  house- 
wife can  whip  up  a  full  course  dinner  between  the  time  her  husband  opens  the  front 
door  and  gets  his  overcoat  hung  up.   It's  easy  with  electrons. 

Already,  according  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  quick-as-a- flash  cooking  has  become 
a  reality  in  about  100  hotels  and  restaurants.  Many  factory  cafeterias  have  electronic 
cooking — the  Radarange. 

Operating  in  the  radar  frequency,  these  electron  stoves  will  cook  a  10-ounce 
steak  in  45  seconds  or  a  six-pound  roast  in  two  minutes. 

When  cooked  the  meat  has  a  sort  of  gray  appearance  so  a  unit  is  provided  to 
give  a  flash-sear  before  cooking.  Looks  and  tastes  like  a  charcoal  job.  Some  say 
it  tastes  better. 

Several  factories  have  installed  coin-operated  ranges  to  turn  out  a  snack  of  ham- 
burger or  a  hot  dog.  Featured  at  snack  bars,  it  furnishes  a  finished  product  in  20 
seconds.  — British  United  Press 

*  BERKELEY,  Calif.— A  $9-million  cyclotron  which  may  be  the  ultimate  tool  for 
solving  the  mysteries  of  atomic  energy  will  be  built  at  the  University  of  California 
with  government  money. 

It  will  be  a  racetrack-shaped  magnet  110  feet  in  diameter  which  will  whip  atomic 
bullets  around  its  course  until  they  reach  speeds  exceeding  60,000  miles  a  second. 
These  speeds  will  give  them  striking  force  ranging  from  six  billion  to  10  billion  volts. 

With  these  bullets  scientists  will  bombard  atoms.  — Associated  Press 
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Open  Letter  to  Price  System  Suckers 

You  aren't  proud  to  be  a  sucker,  nor  do  we,  the  chisellers,  particularly 
want  to  be  in  our  illustrious  group.  So  we  have  one  thing  in  common; 
we  are  neither  of  us  satisfied  with  our  lot.  Then  isn't  it  logical  that 
we  should  join  forces  to  do  something  about  it! 


YES,  things  are  rosy  !  As  one 
of  the  Price  System  parasites, 
I  eke  out  a  pretty  fat  existence  at 
the  expense  of  my  fellow  North 
Americans.  They  do  the  work 
and  I  get  the  gravy.  The  odd  part 
about  it  is  they  don't  seem  to 
mind.  The  majority  of  the  exploit- 
ed are  continually  chanting,  'We 
want  work,  work,  and  more  work.' 
One  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  large,  pompous  and  graying 
at  the  temples  to  be  included  in 
the  so-called  'respected'  and  'pri- 
vileged' group.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  still  comparatively 
young.  But  when  much  younger, 
during  the  tender  formative 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  told  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  earn  my  grub  by  the 
sweat  of  my  juvenile  brow,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  'he 
who  toileth  receiveth  nothing' — 
except  a  kick  in  the  pants.  It  was 
much  too  evident  that  the  're- 
spected' and  'better-off  neighbors 
of  my  acquaintance  were  the  ones 
who    worked    the    least,    or    the 
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lightest,  and  went  about  their 
daily  round  in  fine  raiment  and 
travelled  in  automobiles. 

Consequently,  through  the 
years  I  became  quite  adept  at 
giving  society  less  and  less  for 
more  and  more,  and  discovered 
to  my  elation  that  people  had  no 
objection  to  being  'taken'  just  as 
long  as  it  was  done  in  a  'nice' 
way.  The  'legitimate'  licensed 
chiseller  is  permitted,  by  law,  to 
exercise  any  or  all  methods  of 
monetary  extraction,  barring  only 
the  use  of  firearms  (in  peace- 
time) . 

No,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  a 
chiseller — ^pardon  me,  I  mean  a 
'respected'  business  operator.  The 
primary  essentials  are: 

(1)  Thou  shalt  harbor  and  cul- 
tivate a  mean  streak.  If  you  are 
born  with  this,  chiselling  just 
comes  natural.  If  not,  there  are 
many  Price  System  institutions 
that  will  train  you  in  all  the  arts 
and  wiles  of  recognized  business 
methods.  It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  the  gullible  public  does  not 
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recognize  too  many  of  our  chisell- 
ing tactics,  or  they  might  rebel 
and  become  Technocrats,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  our  thou- 
sands of  years  of  legalized  theft. 

(2)  Concern  not  thyself  with 
thy  neighbors'  plight.  If  you  do, 
the  first  few  years  in  the  business 
field  are  going  to  be  tough — but 
you  will  very  soon  become  im- 
mune to  their  suffering.  You  will 
eventually  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  of  chiselability,  and 
you  will  even  feel  smug  and  also 
quite  justified  when,  along  with 
other  North  American  chisellers 
large  and  small,  you  purposely 
maintain  artificial  scarcity  in 
order  to  keep  your  fortuitious 
position  in  the  status  quo.  The 
knowledge  that  little  children 
have  to  grub  through  the  garbage 
cans  for  food,  that  widows  and 
old  age  pensioners  and  all  citi- 
zens who  lack  purchasing  power 
go  hungry  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
will  cause  you  no  concern  what- 
soever. 

However,  don't  be  discouraged. 
No  one  actually  likes  to  work  for 
a  living.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end — that  end  being  purchasing 
power  for  the  individual  —  and 
you  can  always  console  yourself 
with  the  realization  that  in  this 
Price  System  there  are  only  two 
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types  of  homo  sapiens,  the  chisel- 
lers and  the  suckers.  And  who 
wants  to  be  a  sucker ! 

No,  you  aren't  proud  to  be  a 
sucker,  nor  do  we,  the  chisellers, 
particularly  want  to  be  in  our 
illustrious  group.  So  we  have  one 
thing  in  common  —  chiseller  or 
sucker — we  are  neither  of  us 
satisfied  with  our  lot.  Then  isn't 
it  logical  that  we  should  join 
forces  to  do  something  about  it! 
Do  what,  you  ask?  Make  prepara- 
tion for  the  imminent  demise  of 
this  Price  System  which  is  solely 
responsible  for  our  respective 
positions. 

If  you  have  investigated,  as  I 
have.  Technocracy's  analysis  of 
this  set-up,  you  know  as  I  do 
that  the  trends  point  to  a  com- 
plete crack-up  in  the  near  future 
and  that  Technocracy  alone  has 
the  answer  to  your  economic 
problems  and  mine.  Only  Tech- 
nocracy can  secure  our  future. 

Many  North  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  parasitic  gentry, 
have  the  erroneous  impression 
that  we  chisellers  don't  need 
Technocracy.  We  are  not  all  fin- 
ancially poor  people  in  this 
Organization.  Today,  as  one  of 
the  'privileged'  leeches,  I  am  sit- 
ting pretty.  I  expend  very  little 
effort,   sleep  until  noon,   drive  a 
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big  expensive  car — and  all  this 
comes  as  the  result  of  putting 
in  about  four  hours  per  day  of 
legal,  organized  extraction.  The 
only  thing  the  chiseller  cannot 
chisel  is  security. 

Social  change  is  inevitable.  Al- 
though it  has  been  my  credo  to 
prevent  North  Americans  from 
sharing  in  the  abundance  which 
our  technology  has  provided,  I 
am  compelled  by  changing  events 
to  conform  to  my  new  environ- 
ment or  perish.  This  is  the  Power 
Age  and  we  need  Power  Age 
concepts  and  controls.  Let  us  face 
it  and  prepare  for  it.  Let's  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  get  this 
job  done. 

Once  this  task  is  accomplished 
and  we  are  organized  on  a  Con- 
tinental scale,  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  up  three  groups  of  North 
Americans:  the  students;  the 
functionals;  those  in  the  autumn 
of  life  who  will  be  compelled  to 


retire  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  45 
and  do  nothing  else  but  enjoy 
life. 

There  will  be  no  chisellers  and 
no  suckers  in  the  Technate.  I'm 
getting  fed  up  with  being  a  chis- 
eller, so  how  about  you  and  you 
and  you  getting  active  in  this 
organization  and  we'll  all  improve 
our  status.  If  we  chisellers  need 
Technocracy,  how  much  more  do 
the  suckers  need  it ! 

Only  by  the  installation  of  the 
Technate  can  we,  the  fed  and  the 
underfed,  enter  an  era  of  security 
and  abundance  for  all.  Let's  unite 
and  operate  for  a  New  America, 
minus  the  chisellers  and  the  suck- 
ers. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organ- 
ization, fellow  North  American, 
that  can  solve  our  problems.  What 
are  we  waiting  for!  I  am  doing  my 
part — are  you  doing  ^^ours? 

— A  North  American  Chiseller 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Light 


*    BUSINESSMEN  ARE  TRYING  EVERYTHING  from  yo-yo  contests  and  free 
drinks  to  college  scholarships  to  win  customers. 

Promotion-wise  Carbet's  jewlery  store  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  suburb  of  Beth- 
esda,  Md.,  uses  this  unique  business-getter:  Its  employees  go  around  town  with  their 
pockets  full  of  nickels.  When  they  spot  a  parking  meter  about  to  run  out  of  paid 
time,  they  insert  another  nickel  land  stick  a  small  card  under  the  windshield  wiper 
of  the  car.  It  reads:  'Your  time  was  up.  The  meter  showed  red — it  was  our  privilege 
to  save  you  a  parking  fine  by  putting  a  nickel  in  the  meter.' 

A  subtle  sales  pitch  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  card.  It  reads  in  part:  'Carbet's 
take  pride  in  the  service  they  render  and  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  .  .  .  .' 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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Our  lew  Armament  Economy 


As  Congress  votes  more  and  more  money  for  military  preparation,  we 
must  realize  that  if  huge  profits  are  made  in  the  armament  economy 
of  the  coming  period,  powerful  financial  interests  will  develop  a  stake 
in  maintaining  or  even  expanding  this  lucrative  business. 


"DEFORE  the  Marshall  Plan 
^  was  passed  and  the  new  mili- 
tary program  was  announced,  the 
country  seemed  to  be  headed  to- 
ward an  economic  slump,  perhaps 
next  fall.  Downward  tendencies 
were  already  marked.  In  recent 
months  the  gap  between  produc- 
tion and  mass  consumption  has 
widened.  According  to  recent  sta- 
tistics, compiled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, consumer  purchasing 
power  is  lower  today  than  at  any 
time  since  1942.  Mounting  prices 
in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  more  than  wiped  out  what 
gains  had  been  made  in  individual 
income. 

The  Marshall  Plan  alone  prob- 
ably cannot  halt  this  tendency.  It 
will  of  course  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  to  be  shipped 
abroad,  and  so  tend  to  hold  up 
prices  and  maintain  employment. 
But  under  the  plan,  exports  will 
rise  only  slightly  above  the  1947 


Reprinted  from  the  May  1  issue  of  The 
Nation. 
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level.  Last  year  our  net  exports 
came  to  about  $10  billion.  They 
were  financed  in  various  ways. 
According  to  a  highly  instructive 
report  pubUshed  in  the  April 
Monthly  Letter  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  these  exports  were 
covered  by  $3.9  billions  in  Ameri- 
can loans,  $1.7  bilHons  in  grants 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and 
by  the  liquidation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  remaining  foreign  assets 
of  the  importing  countries — a  de- 
cline in  their  gold  reserves  of 
$2.8  billion  and  in  their  dollar 
bank  balances  of  $1.6  billion. 

The  Marshall  Plan  will  of 
course  increase  the  amount  of 
foreign  loans  for  1948,  but  reci- 
pient countries  have  no  longer 
any  considerable  reserves  of  gold 
or  dollar  balances  upon  which  to 
draw.  The  Monthly  Letter  men- 
tioned above  gives  the  following 
estimate:  *U  n  d  e  r  government 
direction  exports  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  countries  of  Western  Europe 
may  be  expected  to  be  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
may  run  below  the  1947  level  .  .  .' 
So  the  actual  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  taken  by 
itself,  would  be  to  check  the  de- 
cline in  American  exports  that 
began  in  the  early  months  of  1948 
and  fill  the  gap  created  by  last 
year's  extraordinary  drain  on  the 
foreign  assets  of  the  European 
nations.  Presumably  there  would 
be  little  change  in  total  American 
exports  or  in  the  present  situation 
of  this  country's  economy. 

But  the  Marshall  Plan  is  no 
longer  the  only  instrument  at 
hand  to  reduce  the  widening  gap 
between  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  prospect  of  an  early 
slump  has  been  disi>elled  by  the 
large  increases  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures. Our  military  outlay 
for  1948  was  originally  set  at  ap- 
proximately $11  billion;  after  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  President 
Truman  in  his  message  of  April 
1  asked  for  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion. But  this  was  only  a  first  in- 
stalment. Already  Secretary  For- 
restal  has  raised  the  amount  to 
$3.4  billion,  proposing  a  total  of 
$45  billion  for  the  next  three 
years.  And  this  sum  will  almost 
certainly  be  exceeded.  The  pres- 
ent military  budget,  even  includ- 
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ing  the  additional  amounts  asked 
for  by  the  Defense  Department, 
contains  nothing  for  military 
lend-lease  to  the  E.R.P.  nations. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  a 
bill  to  give  military  aid  to  West- 
ern Europe,  or  at  least  to  the  na- 
tions signing  the  Brussels  agree- 
ment, will  soon  be  proposed  by 
the  Administration  and  passed 
by  Congress.  Britain,  in  a  White 
Paper,  issued  March  9,  announced 
an  actual  decrease  in  military  ex- 
penditures for  1948.  The  aid  al- 
lotted to  Britain  in  the  E.R.P.  is 
barely  sufficient  to  restore  its 
'normal'  trade  balance  without 
allowing  anything  for  military 
purposes.  The  French  have  de- 
clared that  under  a  joint  defense 
scheme  they  would  be  able  to 
furnish  man  -  power  but  not  to 
equip  a  modern  army.  The  same 
applies  of  course  to  the  smaller 
European  nations. 

Direct  military  aid  for  Europe 
would  raise  our  war  budget  far 
above  the  total  recently  announ- 
ced— even  if  no  new  crises  occur- 
red. Taken  together,  the  various 
appropriations  for  military  pur- 
poses, coupled  with  our  expected 
export  surplus,  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood come  close  to  $30  bilUon,  of 
which  the  outlay  for  the  Marshall 
Plan  will  constitute  barely  one- 
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sixth.  And  here  it  should  be  stres- 
sed that  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  so  great  an  increase 
in  our  mihtary  establishment  in 
1948  will  be  even  more  far-reach- 
ing than  these  huge  sums  indi- 
cate. For  the  government's  pro- 
gram will  tend  to  set  in  motion 
an  armament  economy,  with  all 
that  implies  in  terms  of  plant 
construction,  large  private  invest- 
ments, increased  prices,  and  such. 
The  factors  which  would  other- 
wise have  made  for  an  economic 
slump  will  be  offset,  and  the 
slump  postponed  as  long  as  the 
program  continues.  But  the  arm- 
ament economy  bristles  with  ob- 
vious new  dangers. 

It  is  easy  to  compare  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  that  in  1940 
when  lend-lease  and  the  draft 
were  inaugurated.  But  there  are 
differences  today  which  must  be 
understood  if  the  most  damaging 
effects  of  an  armament  economy 
are  to  be  avoided. 

In  1940,  when  we  embarked  on 
a  program  of  war  production  for 
lend-lease  and  for  our  own  use, 
we  had  nine  to  ten  million  un- 
employed and  enormous  unused 
plant  facilities.  The  armament 
program  reduced  unemployment 
and  took  up  the  slack  in  produc- 
tive capacity.  Only  after  our  own 
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entry  into  the  war  did  it  become 
necessary  to  establish  firm  priori- 
ties to  insure  adequate  produc- 
tion of  both  armaments  and  con- 
sumer goods. 

The  present  picture  provides  a 
striking  contrast.  The  economic 
recession  that  lurks  on  the  hori- 
zon has  scarcely  begun  to  be  felt. 
Production  is  at  a  high  level, 
wages  and  prices  are  up,  unem- 
ployment is  at  a  minimum.  War- 
time controls  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  private  enterprise 
is  enjoying  bigger  profits  and 
greater  prestige  than  at  any  time 
since  the  twenties.  A  war  econ- 
omy inaugurated  today  will  be 
superimposed  upon  a  peace-time 
economy  in  full  and  profitable 
operation.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
new  in  American  history. 

The  political  argument  for  the 
new  arms  program  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  all  the  Administration 
leaders.  Only  by  transforming  a 
larger  part  of  America's  indus- 
trial might  into  actual  military 
power,  they  say,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  halt  further  expansion  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  Economic  aid 
to  Europe  will  not  be  enough  to 
do  the  job;  the  Russians  will  give 
up  their  plan  to  dominate  the 
Continent  only  if  they  believe 
that  any  new  aggression  will  pro- 
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duce  armed  resistance,  and  only 
a  prompt  increase  in  American 
military  preparation  will  con- 
vince them.  So  it  is  argued  by 
spokesmen  of  the  State  and  De- 
fense departments. 

The  validity  of  this  thesis  can- 
not be  discussed  here.  The  point 
I  wish  to  stress  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's military  program 
has  been  presented  not  as  a 
means  of  waging  or  supporting 
a  war  already  in  progress  —  as 
was  the  case  in  both  the  first  and 
second  world  wars  —  but  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  war  that 
is  at  present  only  threatened  or 
feared.  Or  to  put  it  differently: 
once  the  danger  of  Russian  ex- 
pansion is  ended  and  the  tension 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  relieved,  the 
war  economy  will  presumably  be 
liquidated  and  a  return  made  to 
normal  expenditures  and  peace- 
time production.  This  is  the  as- 
sumption of  those  who  honestly 
hope  to  avert  total  war  and  total 
annihilation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  likeUhood  of  such  an  out- 
come is  not  great.  To  make  the 
transition  from  a  military  econ- 
omy to  a  peace  economy  without 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  war 
would  be  an  unprecedented  feat. 
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Only  if  all  the  hazards  are  clearly 
realized  in  advance  can  we  have 
any  hope  of  preventing  the  pro- 
jected arms  program  from  be- 
coming a  factor  leading  to  a  new 
war. 

With  American  industry  al- 
ready operating  at  capacity,  the 
Administration's  military  meas- 
ures are  bound  to  be  a  powerful 
inflationary  force.  The  trend  to- 
ward higher  prices,  which  set  in 
after  the  demise  of  OPA  and  was 
only  temporarily  interrupted  by 
a  decline  in  certain  food  prices, 
will  surely  continue.  Govern- 
ment price  and  production  con- 
trols are  immediately  imperative. 
Our  war  production  during  the 
recent  struggle  created  enor- 
mous profits  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  economic  power  of  the  250 
largest  corporations.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises:  Will  this 
trend  continue,  will  the  new  mili- 
tary program  mean  additional 
gigantic  profits  for  the  armament 
industries,  or  is  the  government 
prepared  either  to  limit  profits  or 
largely  nullify  them  by  enormous 
excess-profits  taxes? 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  central 
economic  issue  the  country  faces 
as  Congress  votes  more  and  more 
money  for  military  preparation. 
At  a  time  when  millions  of  veter- 
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ans  may  again  be  called  into  the 
service,  along  with  milhons  of 
new  conscripts,  the  veteran s' 
organizations  should  exert  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  big 
corporations,  already  more  pros- 
perous and  dominating  than  ever 
before,  from  piling  up  vast  pro- 
fits on  munitions  contracts. 

Even  more  than  this  is  at  stake. 
The  increase  in  miUtary  expendi- 
tures has  been  represented  as  a 
measure  for  the  preservation  of 


peace.  If  huge  profits  are  made  in 
the  armament  economy  of  the 
coming  period,  powerful  finan- 
cial interests  will  develop  a  stake 
in  maintaining  or  even  expanding 
this  lucrative  business.  To  miti- 
gate the  danger,  a  progressive 
foreign  policy  must  be  combined 
with  a  strong  progressive  policy 
at  home.  Otherwise  the  measures 
invoked  to  prevent  war  will  be 
the  very  means  of  bringing  it 
about.  — Fritz  Sternberg 


*  THE  TWO  WORLD  WARS  marked  the  convulsive  end  of  an  era.  The  atomic 
bomb  which  fell  in  Hiroshima  was  both  the  death  knell  of  a  passing  age  and  the 
herald  of  the  birth  of  a  new  age.  This  crisis  in  our  civiliziation  is  due  to  modern 
science,  which  has  advanced  more  in  the  last  forty  years  than  in  the  previous  two 
thousand  years.  The  great  forces  which  science  has  let  loose  are  pushing  man  into 
the  new  age  for  which  he  is  ill  prepared,  morally  and  intellectually. 

The  issue  which  he  must  now  face  is  whether  he  will  use  science  to  destroy 
human  society,  or  realize  that  the  only  hope  of  survival  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
futility  of  war,  and  the  effective  co-operation  among  nations  to  build  a  new  civili- 
zation in  which  man  can  attain  a  level  of  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  Utopians.  — Sir  John  Boyd  On  in  Survey  Graphic 

iic  THE  'COLD  WAR'  .  .  .  has  become  hot  .  .  .  Another  rabbit  has  been  pulled 
out  of  the  hat.  A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  a  business  readjustment  or  'recession' 
was  getting  under  way  to  correct  what  happened  when  price  controls  were  removed 
and  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  com  crop  failure  and  the  coal-wage  settlement  leading  to 
steel-price  increases  set  the  business  signal  back  to  'Inflation.'  .  .  . 

Both  the  ERP  and  the  tax  reduction  were  counted  upon  originally  to  ease  any 
tendency  toward  a  business  downslide.  Actually  that  might  have  been  the  result  if 
the  trend  had  continued  as  it  seemed  to  be  going  early  in  February.  The  switch  of 
the  'cold  war'  to  a  warm  war,  however,  has  changed  the  complexion  of  things. 

— New  York  Times 

*  STEP  RIGHT  UP!  Get  your  billions  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  today.  Just  say 
that  the  money  is  necessary  to  strengthen  America  against  Russian  aggression;  hint 
that  anyone  who  protests  is  a  traitor  to  our  beloved  homeland;  then  cart  the  dollars 
away  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Everybody's  doing  it  .  .  .  Close  behind  the  President  are 
all  the  'gimme'  boys,  latching  their  pet  projects  onto  the  stop-Russia  spending  pro- 
gram, in  the  hopes  that  a  few  million  here,  an  extra  billion  there,  will  fall  their  way. 
The  gold  rush  is  really  on  .  .  .'  — New  York  Post 
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Through  the  manipulations  of  their  political  friends,  private  manu- 
facturers have  been  given  the  means  of  taking  over  for  a  song  much 
of  the  huge  synthetic-rubber  plant  developed  during  the  war  at  an 
expense  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayer. 


THE  Rubber  Act  of  1948,  re- 
cently signed  into  law  by 
President  Truman,  sets  the  stage 
for  a  gigantic  grab  by  the  Big 
Four  of  the  American  rubber  in- 
dustry—Goodyear,  Goodrich, 
Firestone  and  U.S.  Rubber.  By 
the  terms  of  the  measure,  as  spon- 
sored by  Senator  John  W.  Brick- 
er  (R.,  Ohio),  during  the  next 
few  years  private  manufacturers 
are  given  the  means  of  taking 
over  much  of  the  huge  synthetic- 
rubber  plant  developed  during 
the  war  at  an  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
operated  profitably  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  postwar 
period,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
rubber  industry  was  being  con- 
verted to  the  natural  product. 

The  synthetic-rubber  industry 
was  created  by  the  government 
at  a  cost  of  $700  million  to  meet 
the  wartime  emergency  presented 
by  Japan's  seizure  of  the  areas  of 
Asia  which  had  been  the  sources 


Reprinted   from    the   April   26   issue   of 
New  Republic. 
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of  the  U.S.  supply  of  the  natural 
product.  It  was  protected  by  a 
law  requiring  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  composition  of  all 
tires  manufactured  (72.6  percent 
of  U.S.  rubber  consumption)  be 
synthetic.  But  the  wartime  impro- 
visation was  so  successful  both  in 
technological  and  business  terms 
that  between  September  1,  1945, 
and  September  30,  1947,  the  gov- 
ernment showed  an  operating  pro- 
fit of  $110  million  on  its  synthetic- 
rubber  activities. 

Private  business  found  the 
field  so  attractive  that  synthetic- 
rubber  plants  which  were  de- 
clared surplus  were  snapped  up 
despite  the  fact  that  the  factories 
involved  were  the  least  efficient 
ones  in  the  new  industry.  Prices 
averaging  from  20  to  30  percent 
of  original  cost  made  them  bar- 
gains. One  plant  that  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $12  million  sold 
for  less  than  $4  million. 

When  the  law  empowering  the 
government  to  continue  synthetic- 
rubber  production  was  about  to 
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expire,  a  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  spent  several 
months  studying  a  substitute  that 
would  keep  the  industry  alive  for 
reasons  of  military  strategy.  The 
head  of  the  subcommittee,  Repre- 
sentative Paul  W.  Shafer  (R., 
Mich.),  drew  up  a  bill  that  would 
have  left  the  plants  in  govern- 
ment hands.  But  Bricker,  a  good 
friend  of  the  Big  Four,  all  of 
whom  have  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  managed  to  get  the 
measure  sent  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  There  he 
proceeded  to  kill  the  entire  House 
bill  and  replace  it  by  one  that 
provided  for  immediate  sale  of 
the  plants  to  the  big  private  com- 


panies,  at  prices  which  mean   a 
tremendous  loss  to  Uncle  Sam. 

In  conference,  Shafer  was  able 
to  modify  but  not  to  kill  the 
Bricker  plan.  The  final  bill  leaves 
a  nucleus  of  665,000  tons'  capacity 
in  government  hands  until  June, 
1950.  Plants  not  needed  to  meet 
this  capacity  will  be  sold  at  once 
for  about  25  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  order  to  develop  'a  free,  com- 
petitive synthetic-rubber  indus- 
try.' How  free  it  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Big  Four  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  these 
companies  are  now  under  indict- 
ment for  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  other  violations  of 
the  anti-trust  laws. 


*  THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  to  any  problem  is  one  which  many  of  us 
might  use  with  benefit.  The  scientist  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  correctness  of 
his  assumptions  and  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  his  conclusions.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  submit  his  findings  to  the  careful  study  of  his  fellow  scientists,  and  he  knows  that, 
if  there  is  a  mistake,  he  must  accept  proof  of  his  error.  This  leads  to  a  humble  and 
modest  approach. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  help  us  if  we  approached  some  of  our  social  and  political 
problems  in  the  same  way.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  try  to  hide  one's  errors,  but 
by  testing  our  policies  and  programs  for  errors,  we  might  find  safer  and  better  solu- 
tions to  problems  more  rapidly  than  we  do  at  present. 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  Cleveland  Press 

*  OUR  GOVERNMENTAL  SYSTEM  includes  quaint  factors.  Millions  can't 
vote.  Most  congressmen  can't  finance  campaigns  and  must  depend  on  rich  backers. 
Under  a  system  of  block-voting  by  states,  minorities  don't  count.  Presidential  can- 
didates are  selected  by  bosses  who  may  (or  may  not)  consider  popular  wishes.  Par- 
ties are  organized  not  on  principles,  but  on  personalities,  and  the  chief  difference 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  often  is  that  one  is  'out,'  the  other  'in.'  Why  are 
Congresses  so  often  stupid?  Consider  how  they  are  picked.  Why  are  Presidents  so 
often  mediocre?   Remember  how  they  are  selected.  — T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 
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Sotes  on  the  Sews 


n^HE  Senate  has  now  decided 
^  that  Canadians  are  to  be  a 
butter-eating  people  (those  who 
have  the  price,  of  course).  Sen- 
ator Wishart  Robertson  ration- 
aUzes  on  the  margarine  ban  by 
stating  that  there  is  a  world  short- 
age of  oils  and  fats.  To  our  simple 
minds  this  should  make  the  pro- 
hibitory law  unnecessary  —  but 
then,  we  are  not  in  the  Senate ! 

Senator  Paterson,  evidently 
with  some  up-to-date  ideas,  has 
assured  us  that  Canada  could 
produce  the  necessary  vegetable 
oils  from  materials  now  wasted  or 
shipped  to  U.S.  He  also  points 
out,  very  pertinently,  that  while 
'there  may  be  300,000  farmers  in- 
terested in  manufacturing  butter 
for  sale  .  .  .  there  are  13  million 
eaters  of  butter  in  Canada,'  which 
indicates  a  powerful  'butter  lob- 
by' in  Ottawa. 

To  the  consumers'  associations 
and  letter-writers  who  haven't 
got  to  first  base  in  your  attempts 
to  secure  margarine:  Do  you  think 
any  lobby  would  be  wasting  time 
fighting  margarine  if  there  were 
no  price  tag  on  butter?  Such 
effort,  properly  directed  and  ap- 
plied, would  remove  all  the  price 
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tags,    bans    and    illegalities 
gether  with  all  lobbies ! 


to- 


It  seems  the  Liberal  members 
in  the  federal  government  are  be- 
tween the  devil  of  either  support- 
ing the  government  in  its  freight 
rates  increase,  or  the  deep  sea  of 
'deserting  the  cause  of  their  con- 
stituents, injured  by  the  21%  in- 
crease granted  to  the  railways.' 
The  Vancouver  Sun  editorial  from 
which  we  quote  expects  they  will 
support  the  increase.  Naturally, 
since  constituents,  as  such,  do  not 
maintain  lobbies  to  assure  pas- 
sage of  legislation  primarily  bene- 
ficial to  them. 

♦       *       * 

If  anyone  is  still  so  naive  as  to 
think  we  have  'free  enterprise,' 
let  him  ponder  the  proposal  made 
by  Trade  Minister  C.  D.  Howe  'to 
tell  Canadian  exporters  where  and 
to  whom  they  could  sell  their 
goods,  and  what  kind'  (Vancouver 

Sun). 

^       ^       ^ 

A.  E.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Vancouver  Legion  Hous- 
ing Committee,  said  today  (May 
5):  'Cold,  dank  basement  rooms 
are  still  the  haven  for  countless 
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Vancouver  war  veterans  as  their 
housing  situation  gets  worse  in- 
stead of  better.'  He  also  stated 
that  six  weeks  ago,  5,000  names 
were  on  the  rolls.  Today  the  fig- 
ure stands  at  6,500. 

*.  .  .  But  it's  special  train  for 
Atkins  when  the  troopship's   on 

the  tide.' 

*       *       * 

William  L.  Laurence,  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing atomic  energy  authorities,  has 
an  arresting  article  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion. In  this  he  points  out  that  man 
may  now  abolish  disease  and  pov- 
erty; anxiety  and  fear;  control  the 
weather  and  harness  the  inex- 
haustible energy  of  the  sun — or  he 
may  pull  his  civilization  down  on 
his  own  head!  It  looks  like  an 
easy  choice,  even  for  morons  — 
but  we  better  make  the  choice 
now,  as  he  graphically  points  out! 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Van- 
couver Sun:  'Even  in  Canada  the 
Tories,  whose  drab  prospects  and 
drab    leadership   in  the   national 


field  must  be  causing  concern  to 
the  higher-ups  in  the  party,  might 
deem  it  profitable  to  scare  up  a 
Communist  menace  for  the  next 
election.'  Are  the  voters  losing  in- 
terest in  elections?  Couldn't  we 
have  more  fun  with  music  and 
free  beer  and  pretzels? 

*  *       * 

From  Ottawa  (Canadian 
Press):  'The  Commons  ...  de- 
cided it  was  a  good  idea  to  make 
provision  for  any  depression  that 
may  lie  ahead.'  They  are  our 
leaders,  and  should  know  —  but 
real  leaders  could  be  sure  there 
would  never  again  be  depressions 
in  North  America.  (Bold  face 
ours.) 

*  *       * 

There  is  now  the  possibility  that 
Canada  may  develop  a  brand- 
new  category  of  'criminals' — to- 
mato runners,  celery  smugglers, 
lettuce  hi- j ackers  and  the  shad- 
owy individuals  who  seek  to  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  our  diet  with 
their  insidious  margarine  propa- 
ganda !  — Mabel  A.  Reed 


iic  WASHINGTON. — The  government  has  filed  anti-trust  charges  against  six  mid- 
west optical  firms  and  all  doctors  who  do  business  with  them.  The  eye  doctors  were 
alleged  to  have  received  rebates  from  the  companies  on  the  sale  of  glasses. 

The  optical  firms  were  accused  of  making — and  the  doctors  of  accepting — rebates 
of  approximately  half  the  price  of  eyeglasses  sold  by  the  companies  to  patients  of  the 
doctors.  The  Justice  Department  said  this  amounts  to  price-fixing  and  is  a  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  — British  United  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

-^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent,  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
1^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

lAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
lAr  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Ala^ca, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

iic  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  tmit. 


WHEN? 

•Tk  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
taricin  membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

•^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

•^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Operation  Golden  Gate' 


Technocrats  from  all  over  America  will  con- 
verge in  the  'Bay  Region  of  central  California 
during  the  July  4  holiday  period.  This  Gray 
Fleet  Motorcade  known  as  'Operation  Golden 
Gate'  is  expected  to  dwarf  last  years  'Operation 
Columbia/  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  will  be  in  attendance. 
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Real  Flood  Control 


If  the  flood  menace  is  to  be  prevented  in  future,  drastic  measures 
must  he  taken  now.  Adequate  control  of  the  water  run-off  of  this 
Continent  requires  a  scientific  design  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
picayune  concepts  of  a  politico-financial  system. 


FOR  many  years  Technocracy 
has  been  been  warning  North 
Americans  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Continental  design  for  flood  con- 
trol. Technocracy  stated  that  the 
conditions  that  contribute  to 
floods  would  become  worse  and 
worse.  Today,  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  are  learning  the  hard 
v/ay  as  their  attention  is  forcibly 
focussed  on  devastating  floods. 

The  Columbia  and  F  r  a  s  e  r 
Rivers  have  gone  on  the  rampage, 
destroying  the  second  largest  city 
in  Oregon  and  submerging  towns 
in  British  Columbia.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  lost 
their  homes  and  their  means  of 
livelihood  in  a  sweeping  destruc- 
tion that  will  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the 
fight  against  floods  goes  on.  Soft- 
ening dykes  are  being  bolstered 
as  a  heat  wave  melts  snow  on  the 
mountains  and  high  tides  increase 
the  hazard. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  thrown 
its  equipment  and  personnel  into 


the  struggle.  Sound  cars  and  other 
units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Washington 
are  in  action.  Operating  out  of 
Section  1,  R.D.  12249,  New  West- 
minster, as  a  key  point  for  flood 
control,  the  Gray  Fleet  is  the  offi- 
cial transportation  under  Army 
direction.  And  Technocracy  Inc. 
will  continue  its  active  support 
until  the  danger  is  over. 

But  we  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  for  North  Americans  to  face 
the  facts.  If  the  flood  menaqp  is 
to  be  prevented  in  future,  drastic 
measures  must  be  taken  now. 
Adequate  control  of  the  water 
run-off  of  this  Continent  requires 
a  scientific  design  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  picayune  concepts  of 
a  politico-financial  system  such 
as  ours  today. 

For  the  immediate  attention  of 
all  citizens  in  the  following  pages 
we  present  Technocracy's  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  for  flood  and 
erosion  control  and  water  for 
power,  irrigation,  transportation, 
and  climatic  modification. 
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1  (]ontinental  Hydrology 


Technocracy  sketches  the  highlights  of  its  Continental  waterways 
system,  as  staggering  and  incredible  to  doubters  as  were  Continental 
railways  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  practically 
and  physically  possible  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 


THE  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
North  American  Continent 
are  so  situated  that  they  provide 
the  greatest  opportunity  existing 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  today  for 
the  application  of  a  technological 
control  of  a  Continental  hydrol- 
ogy. It  is  possible  to  institute  on 
this  Continent  a  hydrology  that 
will  provide  more  miles  of  water 
transportation  than  the  rest  of 
the  river  highways  of  the  world. 
It  would  make  possible  a  tremen- 
dous development  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  considerably  increas- 
ing all  known  engineering  esti- 
mates of  possible  hydro-electric 
power  production.  It  would  in- 
troduce climatic  changes,  increase 
local  precipitation,  and  raise  the 
water  table  over  large  areas,  ren- 
dering possible  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  and  the  prevention 
of  desert  growth.  It  would  create 
lakes  of  large  volume  in  areas  at 
present  considered  arid — such  as 
parts  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta;  it 
would  render  possible  the  trans- 


portation of  bulk  material  at  an 
energy  cost  of  one-tenth  per  ton 
mile  of  that  of  railroad  freight 
haulage,  from  areas  at  present  in- 
accessible to  future  areas  of  fabri- 
cation and  use. 

Technocracy  invites  the  engin- 
eers and  technologists  of  America 
to  examine  the  following  outline 
of  its  proposed  Continental 
Hydrology  system. 

Specifications  Outlined 

There  will  be  three  main  types 
of  inland  waterways  —  seaways, 
primary  waterways,  and  second- 
ary waterways.  The  seaways  will 
have  36-foot  channels;  the  pri- 
mary waterways,  22-foot  chan- 
nels; and  the  secondary  water- 
ways, 11-foot  channels. 

In  the  seaway  classification, 
one  complete  seaway  will  run  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Another  will  go 
from  New  York  up  the  Hudson 
and  into  the  St.  Lawrence  via 
canal  to  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain,     and     the     Richelieu 
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River.  Another  channel  will  fol- 
low the  Hudson  and  replace  the 
present  Erie  Barge  Canal  into 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  On 
these  seaways  the  giant  inland 
vv^ater  trains  of  Technocracy  and 
all  types  of  American  ocean-going 
traffic  will  operate. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  Continent 
will  be  the  network  of  main  can- 
alized rivers  with  their  22  -  foot 
depth,  and  the  subsidiary  system 
with  its  11-foot  channels.  One 
part  of  this  canalized  river  system 
of  the  Continent  will  provide 
water  transport  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  on  the  Pacific  slope  to 
the  Missouri. 

In  the  far  north  the  Yukon 
River  in  season  will  be  a  main 
water  highway  1,800  miles  long 
from  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  through  the  Taku  Trough 
near  Skagway. 

There  will  be  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  Eraser  River  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  Col- 
umbia River.  The  Eraser  will  also 
be  connected  with  the  Columbia 
via  the  Thompson  River,  Lake 
Shuswap,  and  the  Okanagan 
Lakes.  In  the  north,  the  Eraser 
will  likewise  be  connected,  via 
the  Parsnip,  with  the  Peace  River 
across  the  Great  Divide.  And  the 
Eraser    will    also    be    connected 


directly  with  the  Athabaska  to  go 
over  the  Great  Divide  through 
Jasper  Pass. 

The  Peace  River  will  be  dam- 
med; the  Athabaska  River  will 
be  dammed;  and,  via  a  'greater' 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  by  the 
Athabaska  River  and  canal,  will 
connect  with  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan River.  The  South  Saskatche- 
wan will  be  connected  by  canal- 
ization with  the  Missouri  at  a 
point  near  Wilhston,  N.D.  The 
North  and  South  Saskatchewans 
will  be  dammed  and  connected 
west  of  Prince  Albert.  These  con- 
nections will  provide  main  trans- 
portation from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Arctic,  and  to  the 
Pacific.  The  dams  on  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers 
will  flood  the  great  Qu'Appelle 
Valley  for  360  miles  to  connect 
with  Lake  Winnipeg. 

At  Duluth,  the  Continental 
hydrology  will  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  by 
canal.  Another  canal  at  the  con- 
necting point  will  go  west  to  join 
the  Mississippi  with  the  Red 
River,  providing  water  transport- 
ation up  the  Mississippi  into  Lake 
Superior  or  up  the  Red  River  into 
Lake  Winnipeg,  or  from  the  Great 
Lakes  into  the  Red  River,  Lake 
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Winnipeg,  Qu'Appelle  Valley  and 
on. 

In  northern  Ontario  a  gigantic 
project  will  be  undertaken.  The 
waters  of  the  Albany,  the  Severn, 
the  Attawapiskat  and  other  rivers 
on  that  height  of  land  will  be 
dammed,  creating  Technocracy's 
Lake  Albany,  as  large  as  Lake 
Superior,  the  largest  projected 
artificial  lake  in  the  world.  Lake 
Albany  would  empty  into  Lake 
Superior  via  Laclong  at  Jackfish, 
and  would  turn  the  water  of  the 
northern  watershed  south  into  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Mississippi  Systems,  pro- 
ducing millions  of  kilowatts  of 
firm  power. 

The  Continental  hydrology  will 
provide  secondary  water  chan- 
nels on  all  the  main  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  east  and  west — 
for  instance,  on  the  Arkansas  to 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  on  the 
South  Platte. 

The  Continental  hydrology 
would  dam  the  Tennessee  River 
at  a  point  below  Florence,  Ala- 
bama, opposite  Short,  Mississippi, 
cutting  south-west  through  the 
ridge  to  a  point  below  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  creating  a  new 
waterway  to  the  Gulf  via  the  Tom 
Bigbee  River.  This  would  create 
more  power  than  the  entire  out- 


put of  the  present  T.V.A.,  and  not 
only  would  provide  a  new  water- 
way across  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, but  would  lead  the  excess 
water  of  the  Tennessee  away 
without  its  contribution  to  flood 
water  congestion  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

The  Continental  hydrology  will 
also  involve  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  with  dams 
and  marine  locks  built  to  Con- 
tinental hydrological  specifica- 
tions. It  will  involve  the  canal- 
ization of  the  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  and  other  minor 
rivers.  On  Grand  Coulee,  Boulder 
Dam,  and  other  giant  structures, 
double  hydraulic  lift  locks  will 
be  built  to  facilitate  marine  trans- 
port to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
rivers.  With  these  locks  the 
hydrology  will  establish  water 
transportation  from  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  Utah  with  second- 
ary transportation  via  the  Green 
River  to  Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Engineers,  Attention ! 

Technocracy  is  only  sketching 
the  highlights  of  what  must  be 
done.  This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
Continental  waterways  system, 
as  staggering  and  incredible  to 
doubters  as  were  Continental 
railways  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  yet  practi- 
cally and  physically  possible  from 
an  engineering  standpoint. 

The  Continental  waterways  is 
part  of  the  coordinated  transport- 
ation of  the  Continent.  This  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  En- 
gineering Corps  of  the  Continent, 
which  will  be  charged  with  the 
design,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
jects —  the  Continental  water- 
ways. The  arrival  of  a  Technate 
on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent will  be  the  next  major  step 
in  the  evolution  of  American 
water  transportation.  When  that 
times    comes,    the    Engineering 


Corps  can  go  forward,  unhamper- 
ed by  business  or  political  inter- 
ferences, to  create  the  greatest 
Continental  water  transportation 
system  of  all  time. 

This  Continental  waterways 
system  of  the  New  America  in- 
volves a  far-flung  problem  of  the 
control  of  water  -  flow  and  the 
transmission  of  power.  Water  and 
power  will  be  taken  from  areas 
of  low  consumption  to  areas  of 
high  consumption.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  can  we  have  one  Con- 
tinent, one  technological  control, 
and  one  people — one  and  indivis- 
ible. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


*  THE  TERRIBLE  FLOODS  in  the  Northwest  are  a  kind  of  handwriting  on  the 
wall  for  anyone  who  cares  to  read.  It  is  a  warning,  in  words  a  mile  high,  of  the  cost 
of  failure.  .  .  . 

The  Army  engineers  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  flood  control 
over  many,  many  years,  and  yet  year  after  year,  the  headlines  tell  of  mounting  flood 
damage.  The  Army  engineers  are  an  efficient  corps,  but  no  amount  of  efficiency  can 
compensate  for  the  pick-and-choose  tactics  that  result  from  the  grab-bag  of  flood 
control  held  out  by  Congress,  — Marquis  Childs 

^  IF  THE  COLUMBIA  is  ever  to  be  properly  controlled,  the  present  big  dams  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville,  will  not  be  enough.  Essential  to  flood  control  will  be 
a  series  of  dams  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  in  Canadian  territory.  Any  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority,  to  be  effective,  will  have  to  be  international  in  conception,  with 
•both  Canadians  and  Americans  as  members,  and  drawing  on  both  Canadian  and 
U.S.  financial  support.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

*  THE  TECHNOCRACY  ORGANIZATION  has  a  fully-prepared  plan  of  what  it 
calls  'hydrology.'  It  is  a  complete  continental  scheme  for  linking  together  all  the 
rivers  of  the  continent  into  one  gigantic  navigation,  power  and  irrigation  system. 
Anybody  who  will  study  the  plan  will  be  impressed  by  its  imagination. 

—Elmore  Philpott 
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Power  for  a  Continent 


Technocracy  proposes  Continental  power  generation  and  transmission. 
New  dams  and  power  plants,  some  exceeding  Boulder  and  Grand 
Coulee;  equipment  of  unprecedented  capacity;  thousands  of  miles  oi 
main  transmission  lines;  the  Continent  embraced  in  one  mammoth 
electrical  system! 


n  MERICA'S  age  of  superpower 
^^  and  impregnable  security 
will  require  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  sources  far 
from  centers  of  population,  manu- 
facturing, and  raw  materials. 
This  Continent  has  the  greatest 
river-lake  network  in  the  world 
— ready  to  be  connected  into  a 
giant  waterway  system  for  trans- 
portation, irrigation,  and  power.* 
Most  of  America's  potential  water- 
power  lies  in  the  north  —  the 
Yukon,  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Labrador;  another  area  includes 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia; another  the  south  Atlantic 
states. 

Those  sources  must  be  utilized 
to  achieve  the  potential  abun- 
dance of  this  Continent.  We  need 
more  power  for  the  burden  of 
defense.  We  need  more  power  to 
redesign  and  reconstruct  our  en- 
tire production,  transportation, 
and     living    facihties.     We     need 


'For  details  see 

A  Continental  Hydrology 


more  power  to  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  clothing,  housing, 
recreation,  and  travel.  Power  in 
a  new  dimension — the  power  of  a 
Continent  for  the  people  of  a 
Continent ! 

Technocracy  proposes  Conti- 
nental power  generation  and 
transmission.  New  dams  and 
power  plants,  some  exceeding 
Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee;  equip- 
ment of  unprecedented  capacity; 
thousands  of  miles  of  main  trans-^ 
mission  lines;  the  Continent  em- 
braced in  one  mammoth  electri- 
cal system!  Only  in  America  could 
such  a  gigantic  proposal  be  car- 
ried out;  only  in  America  do  such 
vision  and  possibilities  exist! 

Unrestricted  technology  can 
execute  the  specifications  of  such 
an  enormous  project.  Its  magni- 
tude is  beyond  the  realm  of  busi- 
ness, finance,  and  political  ad- 
ministration. When  technology 
moves  up  to  this  order  of  magni- 
tude the  processes  and  initiative 
of  the  Price  System  are  paralyzed. 
Financing  on  that  scale  would  be 
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impossible  and  so  would  manage- 
ment under  the  individualism  of 
the  Price  System.  Only  function- 
al control  on  a  Continental  basis 
could  build  and  administer  such 
a  system. 

The  Specifications 

America's  technologists  have 
been  working  on  the  problems  of 
power  transmission,  and  today  the 
way  is  open  for  the  transmission 
of  electricity  for  3,000  miles  and 
more!  Until  today  300  miles  was 
a  great  achievement  but  technol- 
ogy can  annihilate  distance  and 
bind  this  Continent  into  one  in- 
divisible unit.  Technocracy  pro- 
poses the  use  of  direct  current 
transmission  for  this  proposed 
long-distance  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  power  shall  be  generated 
by  presently  installed  type  of 
equipment  which  is  mostly  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  A.C.,  at  generator 
voltage;  and  shall  be  stepped  up 
by  transformers  to  1,000,000  volts, 
60  cycle,  3  phase,  A.C.  It  shall  be 
converted  from  1,000,000  volts,  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  A.C.  to  1,000,000 
volts  direct  current  by  tube  con- 
verters. 

All  main  transmission  lines  will 
be  1,000,000  volts  D.C.  The  trans- 
mission  cables   will   be   2,500,000 


cir.  mils,  copper  conductors  or 
aluminum  equivalent.  These  con- 
ductors shall  be  carried  under- 
ground in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pipe  line,  using  standard  specifi- 
cation oil  pipe  line  for  the  outside. 
Inside  shall  be  pyrex  glass  or 
plastic  pipe  centered  within  the 
steel  pipe  line  by  glass  pyrex 
rings.  The  pyrex  glass  pipe,  sur- 
rounding the  2,500,000  cm.  con- 
ductor, shall  be  of  such  a  diameter 
and  such  strength  as  to  carry  suf- 
ficient nitrogen  gas  under  pres- 
sure to  act  as  a  primary  insulat- 
ing medium  around  the  copper 
conductor.  The  conductor  shall 
be  centered  within  the  glass  pipe 
by  skeleton  glass  rings.  The  space 
between  the  pyrex  glass  pipe 
line  and  the  steel  pipe  line  shall 
be  filled  with  oil  of  the  required 
dielectric  property  and  dyed  so 
that  in  case  of  leakage  the  color 
v/ill  show  on  the  surface. 

This  1,000,000  -  volt  pipe  -  line 
transmission  system  will  be  built 
in  duplicate,  otherwise  known  as 
two  circuits.  Direct  current  car- 
ried at  1,000,000  volts  can  be  trans- 
mitted 3,000  miles  with  a  trans- 
mission loss  of  approximately  10 
percent. 

A  Continental  transmission  sys- 
tem so  designed  would  enable 
power  to  be  shifted  to  meet  any 
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Continental  emergency  or  de- 
mand. It  would  render  power  so 
cheap  that  the  selling  and  pur- 
chasing of  power  by  priv^ate  utili- 
ties could  not  be  tolerated. 

Secondary  distribution  would 
utilize  existing  secondary  lines. 
The  1,000,000-volt  D.C.  pipe  lines 
could  be  tapped  at  any  point  into 
converters  and  converted  to  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  alternating  cur- 
rent and  stepped  down  to  the  re- 
quired secondary  voltage,  there- 
by rendering  unnecessary  the 
scrapping  of  any  existing  secon- 
dary distribution  equipment. 

America's  Rivers 

The  installed  hydroelectric 
capacity  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  about  19  million  kw.; 
total  potential  capacity  is  esti- 
mated at  92  million  kw.  This  does 
not  include  power  from  develop- 
ment of  a  Continental  Hydrology. 

America's  rivers  are  unique.  In 
the  north  the  Yukon  rises  in  Can- 
ada and  flows  through  Alaska. 
East  of  that  is  the  mighty  Mac- 
kenzie. Other  great  rivers  are  the 
Peace  and  Athabaska,  tributaries 
of  the  Mackenzie.  On  the  plains 
are  the  two  Saskatchewans,  the 
Nelson,  and  the  Churchill.  The 
latter  two  rated  at  nearly  5,000,- 
000    horsepower!    British    Colum- 
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bia  and  eastern  Canada  have  great 
rivers — the  Fraser,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  others  plus  those  in 
Labrador. 

Few  of  Canada's  rivers  have 
been  adequately  surveyed.  The 
Canadian  estimates  are  based 
only  on  known  and  surveyed 
sites.  The  unsurveyed  rivers  or 
even  possibilities  on  rivers  of 
gradual  descent  where  dams 
could  be  built  are  not  included. 
Canada's  developed  sites  plus  un- 
developed sites  which  have  been 
surveyed  could  produce  229  bil- 
lion kw.-hours  per  year  at  80 
percent  of  capacity. 

In  the  United  States  there  are 
22  rivers  that  could  produce  an 
annual  output  each,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  2  billion  kw.-hrs. 
in  the  Savannah  to  a  maximum 
of  66  billion  in  the  Columbia. 
There  are  1,183  known  undevel- 
oped waterpower  sites  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  poten- 
tial, estimated  annual  output  of 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  is 
418  billion  kw.-hrs.  at  80  percent 
of  capacity. 

A  direct  current  transmission 
system  would  enable  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectricity  in  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  In  the 
north  lie  vast  sources.  The  sur- 
plus, after  meeting  all  require- 
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ments  in  those  areas,  will  be  avail- 
able for  other  areas  where  needs 
are  greater.  It  will  therefore  be 
sent  to  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  power 
generated  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  will  be 
sent  still  farther  south  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Carib- 
bean littoral.  The  power  of  the 
Yukon  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  if 
necessary.  Power  from  the 
Churchill  would  be  available  in 
New  Mexico. 

Hudson's  Hope  on  the  Peace 
River  will  develop  more  power 
than  Boulder  Dam.  In  Labrador 
we  have  the  Hamilton  River  with 
its  Grand  Falls.  This  river  drains 
a  high  plateau  from  a  thousand 
lakes,  cuts  through  a  height  of 
land,  and  after  falling  750  feet 
in  12  miles  takes  one  stupendous 
leap  of  316  feet!  Over  1,000,000 
horsepower  falls  to  waste  here. 
Two  other  rivers  within  25  miles 
leap  over  the  same  fault.  Power 
from  these  sources  would  be 
available  in  Florida  or  Mississippi. 

The  great  Fraser  of  British 
Columbia  will  be  developed. 
Power  from  Grand  Coulee,  Bon- 
neville, and  other  sites  on  the 
mighty  Columbia  would  be  avail- 
able in  southern  cities.  From  the 
Colorado,   from  the   Sacramento, 
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power  will  go  into  Mexico  City 
and  beyond.  And  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  will  come  power 
that  will  go  as  far  as  Panama. 
East  and  west,  north  and  south 
across  the  Continent  will  go  the 
network  of  main  transmission 
lines  with  its  system  of  secondary 
distribution  lines  and  equipment. 

Abundance  and  security  have 
not  been  realized  by  all  the  people 
of  North  America.  What  abun- 
dance we  have  is  because  of  our 
technological  achievements.  Am- 
erica has  been  built  by  technol- 
ogy and  the  point  has  been  reach- 
ed where  America  can  progress 
no  further  as  long  as  the  restric- 
tions of  business  and  politics  re- 
main. 

Business  and  politics  cannot 
release  the  teeming  resources  of 
this  Continent.  The  regimentation 
of  the  people  under  a  proletarian 
dictatorship  cannot  release  them; 
neither  can  the  suppression  and 
regimentation  of  a  fascist  hierar- 
chy. America's  future  lies  only  in 
the  further  application  of  tech- 
nology to  all  processes  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  Technology 
has  but  to  maintain  its  grand 
march  and  we  shall  see  a  civiliza- 
tion the  like  of  which  mankind 
has  never  known. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Revolution  on  the  Farm 


In  Canada  today  farm  mechanization  is  proceeding  at  a  pace  so  dizzy 
that  some  find  it  alarming.  Mechanization  also  is  bringing  profound 
economic  and  social  changes  that  promise  to  be  little  short  of  revolu- 
tionary to  rural  Canada's  way  of  life. 


TF  YOU  want  to  find  out  how 
^  rapidly  Canadian  farms  are 
being  mechanized,  you  can  do 
worse  than  drop  by  the  horse 
meat  packing  plant  in  Swift  Cur- 
rent, Saskatchewan. 

A  man  who  looked  to  be  a 
farmer  was  standing  beside  the 
corral  outside  the  plant  when  I 
paid  a  brief  visit  recently. 

'How  many  horses  go  through 
here  in  a  day?'  I  asked. 

'They  tell  me  about  150,'  he 
said.  'So  far  they've  packed  about 
150,000  here  and  at  Edmonton. 
But  I  hear  they've  got  a  supply 
of  175,000  or  so  ahead  of  them.' 

The  farmer  spat  impressively 
over  the  corral  fence.  Inside  the 
corral  several  hundred  horses 
calmly  switched  their  tails  as 
they  awaited  death. 

'I  sold  them  six  of  my  own 
horses  recently,'  the  farmer  said. 
'In  a  way  I  was  sorry  to  see  them 
go.  You  miss  not  having  horses 
on  a  farm.' 


Reprinted  from  Toronto  Star 


He  looked  nostalgic  for  a 
moment  until  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  tractor  in  the  distance  draw- 
ing a  trail  of  dust  across  the  hori- 
zon. 

'But  it's  progress,  and  you  can't 
buck  that.  And  anyway,'  he  add- 
ed with  a  nod  towards  the  trac- 
tor, 'those  critters  eat  less  grass 
and  do  a  darned  sight  more 
work.' 

In  Canada  today  farm  mechan- 
ization is  proceeding  at  a  pace  so 
dizzy  that  some  find  it  alarming. 
It  wouldn't  be  so  disturbing  if  its 
only  consequences  were  the  dis- 
placement of  the  horse  by  the 
tractor  and  the  resulting  provi- 
sion of  horse  meat  for  Europe.  But 
mechanization  also  is  bringing 
profound  economic  and  social 
changes  that  promise  to  be  Httle 
short  of  revolutionary  to  rural 
Canada's  way  of  life. 

With  farm  machinery  still  in 
short  supply,  Canadian  farmers 
managed  to  buy  33,000  tractors  in 
1947.  A  federal  government  sur- 
vey   shows    that   prairie    farmers 
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alone  plan  to  buy  140,000  trac- 
tors in  the  next  five  years  or  so, 
as  well  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  farm  machines.  In  the  next 
half-dozen  years,  Canadian  farm- 
ers will  be  using  twice  as  much 
machinery  as  they  are  today. 

'Wherever  you  go,'  an  expert  at 
the  Dominion  Experimental  farm 
in  Swift  Current  said,  'the  talk  is 
of  mechanization.  In  the  next  five 
years  farmers  will  spend  $500,- 
000,000  on  machinery.  And,  un- 
less I  miss  my  guess,  they'll  spend 
another  $500,000,000  in  the  five 
years  after  that.' 

The  war  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  horse  farmer.  There  just 
weren't  enough  men  left  to  drive 
the  horses.  On  larger  farms  it 
was  a  case  of  getting  a  tractor  or 
watching  the  crops  rot  in  the 
fields.  The  farmers  got  tractors 
and,  as  a  result,  the  productivity 
per  farm  worker  increased  by 
50%   during  the  war  years. 

Now  even  the  little  man  in  the 
farming  business  is  scanning  cat- 
alogues and  placing  orders  for 
machinery.  The  catalogues  carry 
advertisements  of  everything  from 
a  iy2  horsepower  tractor — 'suit- 
able for  veterans  with  small  hold- 
ings'— to  self-propelled,  one-man 
combines  for  harvesting  grain. 
The    self-propelled    combine    not 


only  eliminates  the  threshing 
crew  of  old,  but  also  releases  the 
tractor  for  other  farm  work. 

There  is  a  machine  for  almost 
every  farm  job.  There  is  one  for 
cleaning  bams  and  another  for 
digging  fence-post  holes.  Mechan- 
ical fingers  pluck  the  feathers 
from  chickens.  Even  the  bull  has 
been  mechanized.  Through  arti- 
ficial insemination,  one  bull  now 
can  breed  1,000  cows. 

A  machine  has  eliminated  the 
work  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
small  boys  and  visitors  to  the 
farm — the  tossing  of  hay  onto  the 
wagon.  An  automatic  hayloader 
does  the  job  today.  And  it  does 
it  10  times  as  fast  as  the  old  pitch- 
fork method. 

There  is  another  machine,  the 
baler,  which  is  more  modern  still. 
It  picks  up  the  sun-curled  hay, 
packs  and  binds  it  into  bales  and 
automatically  deposits  the  bales 
in  a  wagon. 

Add  a  third  hay  invention.  This 
one,  the  forage  crop  harvester, 
scoops  up  the  hay,  chops  it  up 
fine,  and  a  blower  blows  it  into 
a  wagon.  At  the  bam  the  hay  may 
be  dried  further  by  a  finishing 
process  and  served  to  the  cows 
as  bone-dry  feed. 

The  new  potato  harvester  prom- 
ises to   do  for  potato  production 
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what  the  combine  did  for  the 
wheat  farmer.  This  machine  digs 
the  potatoes,  shakes  off  the  vines, 
dirt  and  stones,  and  bags  the 
potatoes.  Its  speed  is  300  bushels 
per  hour. 

The  sentimentaHst  who  fondly 
recalls  the  gay  corn-husking  bees 
of  other  days,  won't  like  the  new 
corn  harvesters.  They  are  faster, 
if  less  romantic,  than  the  husking 
bees.  They  can  pick  as  many  as 
four  rows  at  a  time,  husk  the 
ears  and  drop  them  in  a  wagon, 
in  one  continuous  operation. 

Sugar  beets  are  a  demon  crop 
as  far  as  manual  labor  is  concern- 
ed. Here  too,  there  are  signs  that 
within  a  few  years  labor  require- 
ments will  be  cut  as  much  as  50%. 
Already  there  is  a  machine  that 
will  harvest  the  beets — ^plow  them 
out  of  the  ground,  slice  off  their 
tops,  and  toss  them  into  a  wagon. 
Other  mechanical  research  now 
is  aimed  at  elimination  of  much 
of  the  hand  work  in  the  seeding 
and  weeding  of  the  crop. 

Weeding  still  is  a  time-consum- 
ing operation  on  most  farms.  But 
even  weeds  would  appear  to  be 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  Flame 
throwers  are  employed  to  burn 
out  weeds  in  the  case  of  certain 
crops,  while  sprays  are  used  for 
others.   Chemicals   such   as  DDT 


have  made  insect  pests  less  of  a 
nuisance   than  once   they   were. 

All  this  is  a  long  way  from  the 
days  in  the  18th  Century  when 
Jethro  TuU  first  sought  to  intro- 
duce mechanical  planting  in  Eng- 
land. Tull  was  threatened  with 
violence  because  his  invention 
seemed  to  throw  farm  laborers 
out  of  work.  Even  in  this  cen- 
tury, bankers  have  commonly  re- 
fused loans  to  farmers  for  pur- 
chase of  machinery.  They  feared 
that  the  tractor-induced  leisure 
might  cause  the  farmers  to  go 
into  a  moral  decline. 

Today  there  are  no  such  bar- 
riers in  the  path  of  mechaniza- 
tion. Plagued  with  a  labor  short- 
age over  the  past  half  dozen 
years,  the  farmer  is  anxious  to 
have  the  machinery  that  will 
make  him  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible of  outside  labor.  He  also  has 
more  money  than  he  has  had  for 
a  long  time.  He  is  anxious  to  put 
that  money  to  work  for  him. 

As  for  the  leisure  that  mechan- 
ization will  bring,  the  farmer 
wants  that  most  of  all.  For  too 
long  the  12-16  hour  farm  day  has 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  thraldom. 
In  the  machine  he  sees  his  Hber- 
ator. 

Already  some  farmers  have 
divorced  themselves  from  isolated 
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farm  life.  In  Swift  Current,  for 
example,  a  number  of  wheat 
farmers  live  right  in  town.  Like 
workers  elsewhere  they  drive  to 
the  farm  each  morning  and  put 
in  a  good  day's  work.  At  night 
they  drive  home  to  modem  homes 
with  modem  conveniences,  take  in 
the  ball  game  or  go  to  a  movie. 

Other  far-reaching  social 
changes  in  rural  living  undoubt- 
edly will  accompany  mechaniza- 
tion. In  1921  the  average  farm  in 
Canada  was  198  acres.  By  1941  it 
was  238  acres.  Today  it  almost 
certainly  is  above  250  acres. 

This  means  that  fewer  people 
are  tilling  larger  and  larger  farms. 
Thus  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
sharp  decline  in  rural  population 
will  continue.  In  1867  half  the 
Canadian  population  lived  on 
farms.  Today  only  a  quarter  do 
so,  and  the  fraction  is  decreasing 
even  while  we  talk  about  it. 

Take  Saskatchewan,  for  ex- 
ample. Grain  farming,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  province,  lends 
itself  better  to  mechanization 
than  the  type  of  agriculture  prac- 
tised in  other  Canadian  provinces. 
The  result  is  that  Saskatchewan 
farms  are  larger  than  any  others 
in  Canada — the  average  is  433 
acres.  While  mechanization  has 
been  increasing  the  size  of  farms, 
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the  Saskatchewan  population  has 
slumped  from  922,000  in  1931  to 
832,000  m  1946. 

The  idea  prevails  that  the  trend 
of  population  away  from  the 
prairie  regions  in  the  hungry  30s 
was  the  result  of  drought  and 
poor  prices.  In  actual  fact,  the 
machine  itself  would  have  driven 
the  workers  off  the  land  even  if 
the  drought  had  not  helped  do  so. 
Movements  to  the  towns  will  con- 
tinue just  as  long  as  machines  be- 
come more  efficient. 

Mechanization  won't  necessar- 
ily prove  to  be  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing for  all  farmers.  This  already 
has  been  shown  ijti  the  U.S.  where 
scientific  agriculture  is  further 
advanced  than  in  Canada.  Expe- 
rience south  of  the  border  indi- 
cates that  mechanization  in  many 
instances  is  too  costly  for  the 
small  farmer.  The  small  farmer 
doesn't  get  enough  use  out  of 
many  machines  to  make  them 
worth  the  investment. 

'I'd  like  to  own  a  forage  crop 
harvester  to  bring  in  my  hay,'  a 
Saskatchewan  farmer  said  re- 
cently. 'But  I'd  only  have  use  for 
it  a  few  days  a  year.  Do  you  think 
I  can  afford  to  invest  $1,000  in  a 
machine  I  use  just  that  often?' 

This  raises  the  question  of  what 
is  to  become  of  the  little  farmer 
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who  can't  afford  to  mechanize  yet 
can't  afford  not  to.  His  is  the 
problem  of  the  small  business- 
man everywhere  who  has  to  com- 
pete with  big  producers  using 
modem    methods    of    production. 

One  possible  solution  for  the 
small  farmer  is  the  co-operative 
use  of  machinery.  That  is,  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  will  get  together 
to  buy  a  baler,  say,  and  each  will 
use  it  in  turn.  This  trend  toward 
co-operation  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  The  impetus  the 
war  has  given  mechanization  will 
almost  certainly  mean  that  farm 
co-operation  will  be  carried  fur- 
ther than  ever  before. 

A  booklet  distributed  by  the 
Ontario  government  in  England 
to  spur  immigration,  had  this  to 
say: 

'A  person  with  ambition  but  no 
capital  can  attain  independence 
on  Ontario  farms.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
better  place.' 

Mechanization  has  made  this 
statement  less  true  today.  The 
necessity  of  purchasing  machin- 
ery has  placed  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  new  farmers,  even 
those  with  a  fair  amount  of  cap- 
ital. The  tendency  today  is  for 
such  farmers  to  form  partner- 
ships, corporations  or  co-opera- 
tives with  others  in  the  same  fix 
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as  themselves.  By  using  their 
joint  capital  to  purchase  machin- 
ery, they  increase  their  chances 
of  survival  in  farming. 

The  Matador  Farm  Co-opera- 
tive near  Swift  Current,  is  an  in- 
dication of  this.  Seventeen  veter- 
ans have  pooled  their  resources 
and  estabUshed  themselves  on  a 
10,000-acre  block  of  land.  They 
are  buying  their  machinery  on  a 
co-operative  basis  and  farming  the 
land  jointly. 

In  the  Carrot  River  area  east 
of  Prince  Albert,  another  large 
co-operative  project  is  develop- 
ing. Last  summer  40  veterans 
were  employed  there  clearing 
land.  The  veterans  hoped  to  be 
able  to  allocate  240  to  320  acres 
per  man,  of  which  at  least  100 
acres  will  be  cleared.  This  spring 
they  will  seed  their  first  crops 
co-operatively. 

How  far  will  such  co-operation 
go?  Will  it  eventually  mean  the 
death  of  the  family  farm? 

It  seems  likely  that  the  indivi- 
dual farmer  will  be  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  situation,  just 
as  he  had  adjusted  himself  to 
dozens  of  other  farm  changes  in 
the  past.  But  one  thing  seems 
sure:  The  adjustments  almost 
certainly  will  mean  sacrificing 
some  of  his  independence  of  the 
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past,  in  favor  of  interdependence 
with  his  neighbors. 

For  the  farm  community  as  a 
whole,  the  trend  towards  mechan- 
ization also  has  serious  implica- 
tions. If  the  farms  are  larger  and 
fewer,  so  also  will  be  the  farm 
towns.  And  the  rural  schools 
won't  be  so  numerous,  but  they 
will  be  bigger  schools,  with  the 
students  transported  to  them  by 
bus  from  miles  around.  The  little 
red  school  house  is  just  one  more 
of  mechanization's  victims. 

The  experts  say  that  the  farm 
family  itself  will  be  changed. 
There  won't  be  a  premium  any 
longer  on  big  families  to  help  out 
with  the  chores.  Farm  families  of 
the  future  will  not  only  be  fewer 
but  smaller. 

But  at  the  moment  the  farmer 
isn't  worrying  particularly  about 
the  social  and  economic  changes 
that  mechanization  may  bring.  He 
is  concerned  chiefly  about  how 
he  can  get  the  new  machines  he 
wants  in  the  quickest  manner 
possible.  Even  recent  increases 
in  farm  machinery  prices  haven't 
dampened  his  enthusiasm  much. 

In  the  meantime  the  enthu- 
siasm for  machines  is  getting  the 
better  of  the  judgment  of  many 
farmers.  With  a  notable  lack  of 
The  foregoing  article  is  only  one  of  many 
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discrimination,  they  are  buying 
any  machines  they  can  get  their 
hands  on.  Take  one  particular 
American  cultivator  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  machine  is  suited  to 
the  Texas  soil  for  which  it  was 
invented.  But  it  has  harmful  and 
even  disastrous  effects  on  the 
moister  Canadian  soils.  Yet  2,000 
of  these  machines  have  been  sold 
at  the  price  of  $500  each,  and 
orders  still  are  pouring  in  at  the 
rate  of  hundreds  a  month. 

One  expert  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering estimated  that  almost 
50%  of  the  money  the  farmers 
are  spending  on  machines  is 
being  wasted.  The  farmers  won't 
wait  for  the  machines  to  be  tested 
and  evaluated  at  the  Dominion 
Experimental  farms.  They  have 
money  and  they  want  machines 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  still 
more  money  with  less  expendi- 
ture of  effort. 

A  man  on  a  great  Saskatche- 
wan wheat  farm  summed  up 
neatly  the  farmers'  attitude  to- 
wards mechanization  and  the 
changes  it  is  bringing. 

'You  know,'  he  said,  as  he  snif- 
fed the  diesel  fumes  of  his  trac- 
tor, 'this  outfit  smells  better  to 
me  than  any  horse  I  ever  came 
across.'  — Robert  McKeown 

now  appearing  in  the  press  which  substan- 
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iiate  Technocracy's  early  ar^alysis  of  the  effects  of  technology  on  the  pattern  of\ 
agricultural  operations.  The  consolidation  of  small  farm  units  into  larger  ones  is  an 
imperative  consequence  of  the  use  of  larger  and  more  efficient  machines  in  the  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  of  crops.  The  design  of  the  agricultural  unit  of  the  future  is  being 
decided  by  the  technology  rather  than  by  the  desires  of  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
farms  have  taken  a  step  toward  mechanization,  but  so  far  it  is  just  a  beginning.  The 
consolidation  which  must  still  take  place  is  a  thousand  times  or  more  that  which  has 
occurred  to  date,  even  in  such  advanced  areas  as  Saskatchewan. 

A  plow  with  80  bottoms,  for  example,  is  easier  for  one  man  to  operate  than  is  a 
plow  with  only  two  bottoms.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  provided  with  automatic  lubrica- 
tion and  other  controls  which  are  impractical  on  the  smaller  device.  Such  a  plow, 
however,  could  not  be  turned  around  every  quarter  mile;  it  would  need  at  least  a 
ten-mile  run  to  operate  at  its  greatest  efficiency.  Thus,  technology  is  specifying  the 
pattern  of  the  agricultural  unit  of  the  future.  This  unit  will  be  about  25  miles  by  25 
miles  in  size — 625  square  miles — 400,000  acres!  This  will  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  to  allow  for  a  four-period  cycle  of  crop  rotation.  One  trip  across  one  of  these 
quarters  and  back,  at  the  controls  of  a  heavy  piece  of  equipment  and  riding  in  com- 
fort at  five  miles  per  hour,  will  constitute  one  day's  'work'  for  the  agricultural  tech- 
nician of  tomorrow.  It  is  evident  that  this  type  of  equipment  on  this  size  of  unit 
can  be  operated  24  hours  per  day  when  needed,  a  thing  that  is  impractical  on  the 
present  small  farm  with  small  equipment. 

The  trend  toward  the  'farm'  of  the  future  is  under  way,  even  though  it  is  com- 
pelled to  crudely  and  laboriously  fight,  and  tear,  and  slog  its  way  through  the  econ- 
omic morass  and  tangle  of  social  concepts  that  foul  its  progress.  The  'modern' 
mechanized  farm  of  today  is  but  an  abortion  of  the  real  thing  that  it  must  eventually 
become.  To  the  non-Technocrat  this  change  is  bewildering  and  perhaps  'regrettable,' 
because  he  does  not  understand  it  in  relation  to  world  events  and  fails  to  appraise 
it  with  a  long-range  perspective.  To  the  Technocrat,  the  change  is  welcome,  for  he 
understands  it  and  realizes  that  it  heralds  the  coming  of  abundance  and  freedom  from 
toil.  The  transition  could  take  place  quickly  and  smoothly  under  technological  direc- 
tion, instead  of  slowly  and  painfully  under  Price  System  regulations;  but,  in  any 
event,  it  is  on  its  way. 


-lAr  THE  U.S.A.  is  obviously  the  richest,  mightiest  nation  that  has  yet  been  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  The  wealth  that  one  sees  manifest  in  so  many  ways  is  astonishing. 

But,  side  by  side  with  the  wealth,  is  a  haunting  insecurity.  Fear  eats  at  the 
heart  and  deadens  the  brains  of  this  gigantic  nation. 

Having  in  their  own  hands  the  makings  of  an  abundance  and  prosperity  un- 
dreamed of  before  in  history,  they  nevertheless  are  the  most  curiously  fearful  nation 
in  the  world  today.  I  say  'curiously'  fearful  nation,  because  it  is  not  Russia,  or 
war  with  Russia,  that  frightens  the  real  business  leaders  half  so  much  as  it  is  peace 
and  world  stability. 

Over  and  over  again  key  people  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rearmament 
program  the  slump  would  be  on  already.  — Elmore  Philpott 
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T  X  JTE  ARE  burning  up  our  petroleum  faster  than  new  domestic 
^^  fields  are  being  located,  and  exploring  for  and  drilling  oil 
wells  to  greater  depths  are  very  costly.  Within  a  few  years  we  Ameri- 
cans will  be  consuming  more  than  7,000,000  barrels  a  day  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  motorized  and  mechanized  mode  of  living.  Trucks 
and  autos  and  Diesel  engines  are  just  as  important  to  producing  and 
distributing  packaged  foods  as  to  any  other  calling. 

The  United  States  has  30%  of  the  world's  proven  reserves  of 
petroleum,  yet  our  American  and  world  needs  are  expanding  so  fast 
and  furiously  that  the  supply  outlook  is  disquieting.  Government 
officials  and  spokesmen  are  publicly  advocating  a  long  range  $9,000,- 
000,000  synthetic  fuels  industry  capable  of  producing  2,000,000  barrels 
daily.  Japanese  aggression  shut  off  natural  rubber  during  the  war, 
and  the  U.S.  had  to  rush  a  costly  synthetic  rubber  program.  That 
should  never  happen  as  to  foreign  oil,  so  we  should  now  be  building 
up  a  synthetic  gasoline  supply. 

It  is  imprudent  national  pohcy  to  rely  on  importing  oil  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  South  America.    The  Arabian  area  is  a 
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vast  reservoir  of  oil,  but  it  is  thousands  of  miles  across  the  seas 
Europe  needs  that  oil  too.  Conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  Near 
East  are  too  muddled  and  filled  with  potential  threats  to  a  nation 
depending  on  that  area  for  rehable  sources  of  supply  to  be  of  much 
value  in  the  long  range  contemplation  of  a  nation's  security  and  supply. 

In  any  event,  where  there  is  no  direct  shortage  of  oil,  there  is  at 
best  a  maldistribution  of  it  over  the  earth's  surface,  which  for  practi- 
cal purposes — particularly  in  times  of  confUct — is  as  good,  or  as  bad 
as  no  oil  at  all. 

Where,  then,  will  enough  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  come  from  during 
the  long-term  future?  Obviously  the  supplemental  supply,  at  least, 
will  have  to  be  synthetics.  A  new  industry  is  aborning.  The  only 
real  solution  is  to  manufacture  our  gasoline,  Diesel  and  heating  oils 
from  coal,  natural  gas  and  oil  shale.  Developments  are  under  way 
today  toward  this  end. 

The  big  oil  companies  are  doing  much  research  on  synthetic  fuels 
to  augment  existing  petroleum  reserves.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  continuing  its  $60,000,000  synthetic  fuels  research  program.  Two 
plants  to  make  synthetic  oil  from  natural  gas  are  going  up,  one  in  the 
great  Hugoton  natural  gas  field  in  western  Kansas,  and  the  other  at 
Brownsville,  Texas.  The  two  biggest  companies  in  oil  and  coal — the 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co. — 
are  working  together  on  a  pilot-plant  to  develop  a  commercial  process 
using  Pennsylvania  coal.  This  pilot-plant  should  be  operating  by  the 
latter  part  of  1948. 

It  looks  like  a  great  new  industry  is  coming  up  as  a  result  of 
economic  necessity  and  our  advancing  postwar  technology  which  can 
manipulate  the  kinship  of  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal.  Bitumin- 
ous coal  and  lignite  are  incomparably  the  most  abundant,  so  provi- 
dentially we  should  have  liquid  fuels  for  centuries. 

Let  us  flash  back  to  the  beginning  of  synthetic  gasoline.  The 
first  industrially  practical  method  came  about  the  time  of  World 
War  I  with  the  Bergius  hydrogenation  process  in  Germany.  Powdered 
coal  is  mixed  with  a  pasty  oil-base  and  made  to  combine  with  hydro- 
gen gas  under  the  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure  to  form 
the  kind  of  molecules  which  constitute  gasoline  and  fuel  oils.    Dur- 
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ing  the  1920s  the  hydrogenation  process  was  brought  to  the  U.S. 
and  was  useful  in  petroleum  refining.  Before  the  last  war  period, 
petroleum  was  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  making  gasoline  from  coal 
did  not  matter  in  this  country. 

Early  in  the  1930s  the  Germans  went  beyond  the  conventional 
Water  gas  process  and  came  up  with  the  famous  Fischer-Tropsch 
method  in  which  coal  is  made  into  a  gaseous  mixture  by  blasting 
steam  over  red-hot  coke.  Oxygen  in  great  quantities  is  involved,  and 
usage  of  the  right  catalyst  brings  a  chemical  conversion  of  the  basic 
'feed  gas'  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  into  liquid  hydrocarbon 
molecules. 

Before  World  War  II  the  Fischer-Tropsch  process  came  to  Am- 
erica, and  since  the  war's  end  our  technology  is  believed  to  have 
improved  notably  over  the  Germans'.  Brilliant  chemical  pioneering 
has  been  done  in  Germany,  but  the  Nazis — lacking  natural  oil — had 
to  make  synthetic  gasoline  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  Americans 
believe  our  engineering  technique  is  superior  for  commercial,  competi- 
tive manufacturing.  This  technique,  as  it  pertains  to  the  Fischer- 
Tropsch  method,  involves  a  better  catalyst  (powdered  iron)  and  the 
promising  'fluidized  solid'  technique  in  which  the  powdered  metal 
catalyst  behaves  as  a  fluid  while  it  efficiently  brings  together  in  big 
quantities  the  hydrogens  and  carbons.  Thus  it  entails  less  elaborate 
processing  plants  than  the  Germans  had  to  use  throughout  the  war. 

Significantly,  there  is  an  array  of  byproduct  chemicals  coming 
out  in  bulk,  too,  and  this  may  be  of  interest  to  the  prepared  and  pack- 
aged foods  industries.  In  general,  these  will  be  different  alcohols, 
aldehydes  and  so  on,  which  are  basic  in  making  many  other  chemical 
products. 

In  contemplating  the  arrival  of  synthetic  oil  consider  that  the 
sources  of  coal  and  lignite  comprise  98.8%  of  the  U.S.  mineral  supply 
for  fuel  energy  reserves,  excluding  atomic  power  elements.  By  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimate,  petroleum  constitutes  0.2%;  and  oil  shale 
0.8%. 

Next  to  petroleum,  natural  gas  is  the  cheapest  raw  material  for 
synthetic  liquid  fuels.  Natural  gas  is  primarily  methane,  and  is  really 
the  gaseous  phase  of  liquid  petroleum.    Frequently  oil  and  natural 
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gas  come  out  of  the  same  well  together,  so  the  long-range  supply  of 
natural  gas  is  inextricably  linked  with  petroleum's  disquieting 
picture.  There  may  be  relatively  more  of  it,  but  consider  that  natural 
gas  markets  are  expanding  remarkably  in  what  seems — for  some 
purposes,  at  least — wanton  and  uneconomic  usage. 

Natural  gas  itself  is  a  superior  fuel  for  some  purposes.  It  is  a 
very  important  national  resource  which  is  exhaustible.  Now  that  it 
has  this  newly  great,  strategic  significance  for  making  synthetic  gas- 
oline, it  would  seem  to  be  prudent  social  policy  to  conserve  it  for 
those  uses  which  serve  the  highest  social  functions.  Some  believe 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  U.S.  natural  gas  reserves  should  be  set 
aside — dedicated — for  the  making  of  sjmthetic  motor  fuels.  A  barrel 
of  synthetic  crude  oil  can  be  made  from  about  12,000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Oil  shale  and  tar  sands  are  mentioned  in  the  over-all  picture. 
Great  reserves  of  oil  shale,  a  slate-like  rock,  exist  in  our  western 
states,  as  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  a  Government-subsidized  oil  shale 
plant  has  been  advocated  along  with  two  other  Government-subsi- 
dized commercial  synthesis  plants.  Oil  shale  processing  involves  a 
'cooking'  which  'sweats  out'  the  oil  in  vaporous  form  for  condensing 
and  converting. 

It  is  coal  and  lignite  which  have  the  great  abundance  upon  which 
our  American  posterity  must  rely.  In  the  West — the  Dakotas,  Wyom- 
ing, Montana  region — the  sub-bituminous  and  lignite  abound  in  moun- 
tainous amounts,  and  in  this  direction  the  giant  oil  companies  are  tak- 
ing a  contemplative  look. 

How  the  competitive  economics  of  gasoline-from-coal  will  come 
out  will  depend  essentially  on  economic  geography — on  the  proxim- 
ity of  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  gasoline  to  consuming  markets.  In 
this  complex  picture  coal  sees  its  opportunities.  A  map  of  the  United 
States  shows  the  great  coal  seams  underlie,  as  a  rule,  much  of  the 
Appalachian  region  —  the  Indiana-Illinois- western  Kentucky  region, 
and  parts  of  the  South.  This  is  to  point  out  that  gasoline  and  natural 
gas  pipelines  must  pass  over  these  great  coal  fields  to  reach  the  big, 
populous  industrial  markets  of  the  North  and  East. 

For    example,    the    extensive   Pittsburgh   bituminous    coal    seam 
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underlies  one  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial  areas  of  eastern  Ohio 
through  western  Pennsylvania.  This  populous  region  has  long  used 
natural  gas  which  originally  supplied  by  Appalachian  sources,  is  now 
mostly  depleted.  This  fact  looms  greatly  in  the  planning  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to  commercially  produce  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  and  heating  gas  by  the  Fischer-Tropsch  method.  The 
beauty  of  this  process  is  its  flexibility.  During  wintertime,  when  heat- 
ing gas  demands  are  highest,  the  company  will  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing heating  gas.  During  warm  weather,  when  the  demand  for 
auto  fuel  is  largest,  the  processing  will  concentrate  on  synthetic  gas- 
oline. 

The  commercial  plant  which  is  planned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  could  yield  heating  gas  in  volume  equal  to  the 
maximum  carrying  capacities  of  both  the  Big  Inch  and  Little  Inch  gas 
pipelines,  or  it  could  produce  about  14,000  barrels  a  day  of  high 
octane  gasoline. 

This  biggest  coal  company's  plant  will  be  located  near  Pitts- 
burgh. It  will  consume  20,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  daily,  creating 
work  for  6,500  people  and  supporting  a  community  of  30,000  persons. 
It  should  yield  96  billions  cubic  feet  of  heating  gas  a  year,  with  pro- 
duction at  the  rate  of  400  millions  cubic  feet  daily  during  the  four 
winter  months  and  200  millions  cubic  feet  daily  during  the  other 
eight  months.  In  addition,  it  would  produce  many  milUons  of  gallons 
of  alcohol  and  gasoline  a  year,  millions  of  gallons  of  Diesel  and  fuel 
oils,  and  several  million  gallons  of  other  chemicals.  The  venture  will 
involve  an  investment  of  at  least  $120,000,000. 

As  now  indicated,  making  fuels  (liquid)  from  coal  averages 
about  100  gallons  of  synthetics,  or  nearly  2.4  barrels,  per  ton  of  coal 
processed. 

The  experimental  underground  gasification  of  coal  without  min- 
ing it,  deserves  mention  at  this  point.  This  was  tried  early  in  1947 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  in  an  isolated 
coal  seam  section  in  Alabama.  By  controlling  combustion  in  the 
underground  seam  a  'synthetic  gas'  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
gen comes  up.  This  gaseous  mixture  might  be  turned  into  synthetic 
liquids,  or  possibly  burned  directly  as  fuel  gas.  This  is  mainly  a  prob- 
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lem  of  mining  engineering,   and  further  experimentation   is   to   be 
expected.   It  has  succeeded  in  Europe,  according  to  reports. 

A  consideration  in  the  prospect  for  synthetic  gasoHne  from  coal 
is  the  mechanized  efficiency  of  bituminous  mining,  for  the  cost  of 
producing  the  'feed  gas'  or  'synthetic  gas'  is  basic  and  perhaps  the 
main  economic  hurdle  for  comrfiercial  manufacture.  The  produc- 
tivity of  U.S.  coal  mining  is  incomparably  the  highest  of  coal  mining 
any^where,  due  substantially  to  the  use  of  machines  which  minimize 
hand  labor. 

To  make  synthetic  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  coal  is  in  lump  or  dust — whether  it  is  contaminated  with 
slate  and  dirt.  Uncleaned,  unwashed  coal  is  still  a  good  chemical  raw 
material,  and  that  solid  coal  which  is  cleaned,  washed  and  sized  will 
continue  to  serve  well  the  solid  fuel  markets  such  as  the  electric 
generating  stations,  railroad  locomotives,  stationary  and  marine 
power,  domestic  heating,  steel  making,  and  such,  all  of  which  are 
voracious  consumers.  Whether  coal  may  be  pulverized  underground 
for  blowing-up  to  the  surface  through  pneumatic  tubes  remains  to 
be  proven. 

The  scientific  background  is  here.  The  mining  skill  and  engineer- 
ing know-how  is  held,  and  now  the  commercial  practicability  is  arriv- 
ing for  a  synthetic  fuels  industry.  Hitlerite  Germany  fought  the  great- 
est of  wars  on  synthetic  fuels  made  from  the  cheap,  brown  coal  which 
is  geologically  young  and  of  inferior  value  as  solid  fuel.  Elsewhere 
in  Europe  the  situation  is  developing,  and  a  coal  synthesis  plant  is 
reported  for  South  Africa.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
publicly  advocated  the  erection  of  three  Government-subsidized  com- 
mercial plants. 

In  1947  the  U.S.  bituminous  coal  production  attained  an  all-time 
record  of  altogether  more  than  620,000,000  tons,  or  43%  of  the  world 
total,  and  shipped  an  extraordinary  tonnage  to  war-shocked  Europe. 
The  productive  capacity  is  at  least  700  million  tons  a  year.  Beyond 
existing  demands  for  solid  coal  there  now  looms  the  new  and  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  coal  to  be  the  raw  material  for  synthetic  fuels. 

Anyway  one  contemplates  the  long  term  future  of  America,  it  is 
coal  which  is  the  meiin  reliance,  whether  for  solid,  gaseous  or  liquid 
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fuels.  Providentially  this  abundance  and  our  progressive  technologj 
is  assurance  that  our  autos,  trucks,  city  busses,  farm  tractors,  air- 
planes and  Diesel  engines  will  have  fuel  for  many,  many  years  to 
come.  — The  Crown 
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POUNDRIES  aren't  what  they  used  to  be.  Not  too  long  ago,  they 
^  were  dusty,  hot,  back-breaking  places  to  work.  Materials  handling, 
processing  control  and  product  improvement  didn't  get  too  much 
attention.  Working  conditions  got  only  casual  study;  adoption  of  auto- 
matic machinery  was  slow. 

But,  as  also  happened  in  other  industries,  the  war  changed  all 
that.  The  foundries  had  personnel  problems.  So  they  went  to  work 
to  improve  plant  conditions.  They  found  that  well-engineered  cast- 
ings could  be  made  competitive  with  stampings  and  forgings. 

Then  costs  began  to  rise,  raw  materials  became  difficult  to  get. 
So  the  foundrymen  became  acutely  cost-conscious,  started  to  look 
around  at  production-improvement  techniques.  As  a  result,  mechan- 
ization has  made  big  headway  in  the  foundries  during  the  past  year 
or  two. 

The  newest  trend  is  to  precision  control  of  materials  and  produc- 
tion, adoption  of  automatic  machinery  and  equipment,  more  and  more 
attention  to  ventilation  problems.  That  was  the  gist  of  corridor  com- 
ment at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia. 

At  technical  sessions,  foundry  top-brass  got  ideas  on  materials, 
quality  control,  engineering;  the  concurrent  exhibit  gave  them  plenty 
of  examples  of  how  equipment  engineers  can  make  work  easier  and 
more  accurate,  improve  working  conditions.  Exhibitors — 270  of  them 
— showed  their  latest  wares;  these  ranged  from  chemicals  like  syn- 
thetic oils  and  plastics  to  electronic  machines. 

Instrument  companies  showed  new  models  of  precision  sampling 
and  control  devices.    Food  processors  had  improved  compounds   of 
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cereals  (they  add  strength  to  sand  when  it's  'green').  Chemical  com- 
panies were  ready  with  plastic  resins  to  help  bond  the  sand  into  cores 
(the  resin,  such  as  hard-to-get  linseed  oil  usually  used,  flows  around 
each  silica  grain,  locks  it  to  its  neighbor  under  heat). 

To  push  the  drive  toward  better  working  conditions  and  more 
productivity,  manufacturers  had  a  lot  of  mechanical  equipment. 
Exhibits  included: 

R-emote-control  devices.  Hydraulic  mechanisms  guide  a  high- 
production  sandslinger,  which  rams  sand  at  high  velocity  around  the 
pattern  to  form  a  casting  mold.  Electrical  switches  and  relays,  operated 
from  a  clear-vision  booth,  govern  the  travel  and  back-and-forth  and 
up-and-down  movements  of  a  new  hoist.  Push-buttons  control  the 
operation  of  a  jet  of  sand  and  water,  applied  to  a  casting  placed  in  a 
sealed  booth,  to  wash  out  and  recover  sand  used  in  cores. 

Electronic  heat.  Several  companies  now  offer  units  that  use 
electronic  waves  to  quick-dry  and  bake  sand  cores.  One  such  machine 
carries  the  core  under  the  electrodes  on  a  conveyor. 

Automatic  machines.  One  high-speed  job  can  turn  out  a  5-ft.-long 
soil  pipe  in  35  seconds,  without  using  cores.  The  machine  whirls 
molten  iron  centrifugally  against  a  Meehanite  permanent  mold  which 
shapes  the  outer  surface.  The  pipe  comes  out  ready  to  ship.  Other 
machines  were  shown  that  will  handle  sand,  clean  it,  remove  metal 
particles  automatically. 


■T"HE  tremendous  latent  power  in  her  rivers  and  streams  is  Canada's 
•^  highest  trump  card  in  her  current  bid  for  an  increasing  place  in 
the  world  industrial  map. 

Available  water-power  resources  for  hydro-electric  development 

over  four  times  as  great  as  that  being  used  at  the  moment  is  one  of 

the  basic  factors  underwriting  all  large-scale  planning  for  this  country. 

When  continents  were  being  bom  and  then  trimmed  into  shape. 

North  America  was  particularly  fortunate  from  a  power  standpoint. 
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How  Canada's  Output 
of  Electricity  Has  Grown 

Average  monthly  output  of  central  electric  stations 
miiiions  kwh. 
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Violent  stresses  shoved  mountain  ranges  up,  then  glaciers  accommo- 
datingly scoured  channels  in  the  earth's  surface.  This,  and  an  appro- 
priate climate,  have  combined  to  give  Canada  the  fast-flowing  rivers 
and  streams  that  today  spell  'power'  and  'light'  to  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  the  Dominion's  population. 

Last  year,  approximately  45  billion  kwh.  was  the  record  output 
of  central  electric  stations  in  this  country.  This  represents  a  jump 
of  over  8%  from  1946  and  more  than  12.5%  from  wartime  peaks.  On 
a  population  basis,  this  puts  Canada,  along  with  Norway  and  Switzer- 
land, out  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  all-important  power 
resource.  Despite  this,  demand  arising  mainly  from  rapidly  growing 
industrial  activity  is  spurting  ahead  of  supply  at  an  increasing  rate. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  parts  of  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

Today  power-producing  agencies  are  planning,  or  engaged  on,  the 
largest  expansion  program  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  in  the  Dom- 
inion's history.  The  desire  to  keep  the  war -expanded  industrial 
machine  operating  at  even  higher  levels  and  the  postwar  race  for  a 
larger  share  of  disrupted  world  markets  has  put  a  new  urgency  in  the 
program. 

This  year  will  see  an  estimated  500,000  hp.  added  to  Canada's 
power-making  machine.  By  1950,  this  will  have  been  boosted  to  1,000,- 
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000  hp. — an  over-all  increase  of  about  10%.    This  contrasts  with  an 
average  annual  increase  over  the  last  thirty  years  of  about  200,000  hp. 

— ^W.  L.  Dack  in  Financial  Post 


^nden^tf^nxuind  QGA.ijficxiti04t  o^  Coal 

TiiTEMBERS  of  the  Belgium  Scientific  Research  Foundation  are 
^  ^  expressing  elation  after  analyzing  the  results  of  the  first  experi- 
ments in  western  Europe  in  the  underground  gasification  of  coal,  a 
process  which  in  time  may  eliminate  coal  mining. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  process  of  setting  unmined  coal  afire  and 
bringing  the  gas  generated  to  the  surface  where  it  is  stored  or  piped 
to  factories  and  other  industrial  installations.  The  first  experiment 
in  Belgium  began  on  February  5  in  a  coal  mine  at  Wandre,  near 
Liege.  The  fire  was  extinguished  on  March  15,  and  a  study  of  the 
results  of  the  trial  has  just  been  completed  by  the  foundation.  The 
basic  issue  is  whether  the  process  can  be  made  economical;  it  is  already 
mechanically  feasible. 

Apparently,  Belgian  engineers  are  satisfied  that  eventually  the 
process  can  be  brought  to  a  point  where  the  expensive  and  dangerous 
work  of  mining  and  bringing  coal  to  the  surface  will  be  unnecessary 
and  wasteful.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  much  more  experimen- 
tation and  research  are  involved  before  that  stage  is  reached. 

Dr.  Albert  de  Smaele,  who  directed  the  Wandre  experiment, 
reports  the  results  were  such  that  the  gasification  process  may  be 
said  to  have  incalculable  possibilities,  at  least  in  Belgium  which  is 
rich  in  coal.  The  Brussels  government,  which  in  the  past  three  years 
has  contributed  more  than  $500,000  to  research  and  to  fanning  the 
flames  of  the  Wandre  underground  'bonfire'  of  15,000  tons  of  coal, 
has  a  good  deal  at  stake.  Officials  are  worried  over  the  mounting 
disinclination  of  Belgian  youth  to  mine  coal  because  the  work  is  both 
dangerous  and  unhealthy.  The  average  output  per  coal  miner  today 
in  Belgium  is  almost  precisely  what  it  was  a  half  century  ago. 

The  experiments  at  Wandre  were  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of 
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secrecy.  Dr.  de  Smaele  would  only  say  that,  in  general,  the  process 
consists  of  sinking  a  'chimney'  into  the  ground  to  bring  the  gas  to  the 
earth,  and  another  'chimney'  to  feed  oxygen  to  the  underground  con- 
flagration. 

He  added  with  some  caution  that  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that,  'in  the  not  too  distant  future,'  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  burned 
underground  would  produce  the  same  energy  as  30,000,000  tons  mined 
and  hauled  to  the  surface. 

The  Belgian  government  granted  its  subsidy  on  the  condition 
that  the  results  of  any  gasification  research  and  experimentation 
would  be  available  to  all  coal  mine  operators.  — Toronto  Star 
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*  PALOMAR  MOUNTAIN,  Calif.— The  largest  telescope  on  earth  was  dedicated 
today  (June  4)  'to  the  well-being  of  mankind.' 

In  ceremonies  attended  by  heads  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  scientific  insti- 
tutions, the  200-inch  'starscraper'  was  christened  the  Hale  telescope.  It  honors  Dr. 
George  Ellery  Hale,  'father'  of  the  giant  instrument,  who  died  in  1938. 

The  Hale  telescope,  with  a  range  of  1,000,000,000  light  years  (the  distance 
light  will  travel  in  1,000,000,000  years  at  a  speed  of  186,000  miles  a  second),  will 
probe  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Max  Mason,  chairman  of  the  observatory 
council,  has  said  it  may  even  solve  the  mystery  of  life  itself. 

Belief  that  completion  of  the  new  telescope  has  placed  the  world  on  the  threshold 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  knowledge  was  voiced  in  an  address  by  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  provided  the  $6,500,000  the 
project  has  cost  to  date. 

Citing  the  'unpredictable  consequences  of  knowledge,'  Fosdick  recalled  that 
'when  the  giant  cyclotron  was  built  at  the  University  of  California,  nobody  was 
thinking  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  cyclotron  was  conceived  as  an  adventure  in  pure 
research. 

'And  yet  that  cyclotron  contributed  materially  to  the  development  of  one  of  the 
phases  in  the  construction  of  the  atomic  bomb,  just  as  this  telescope  may  conceiv- 
ably give  us  knowledge  which,  if  we  so  choose,  we  can  employ  in  the  insanity  of  a 
final  war.  .  .  . 

'If  this  final  nemesis  overtakes  the  pretensions  of  modern  man,  it  will  not  be  his 
science  that  has  betrayed  him,  but  rather  the  complete  prostration  of  his  moral 
values.'  — Associated  Press 

V^     NEW    YORK. — Radioactive    wire,    something    new    for    cancer,    is    announced. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  Science,  journal  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.   The  wire  is  made  in  atomic  ovens  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

It  is  made  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  After  fabrication,  the  wire  is  placed  for  a  short 
time  in  an  atomic  pile,  or  oven.  The  wire  comes  out  emitting  rays  like  radium,  but 
more  powerful.  —Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

AN  'X-RAY  TELESCOPE'  ANNOUN- 
ced  recently  promises  to  give  doctors 
living  movies  telling  scores  of  things 
about  the  human  body  they  couldn't  see 
before. 

In  •  effect,  it  nearly  brings  sunlight 
into  the  human  body.  It  can  make  X-ray 
images  on  a  fluorescent  screen  500  times 
brighter  than  they  now  are,  Westing- 
house  Laboratories  scientists  said. 

The  telescope  picks  up  X-rays  after 
they  pass  through  the  body,  turns  them 
into  light  rays  and  then  into  electrons 
which  hit  a  fluorescent  screen'  so  hard 
that  they  make  a  much  brighter  image. 
At  present,  X-rays  themselves  hit  the 
screen. 

SPECTACLE  LENSES  ARE  CUT 
accurately  and  automatically  by  a  dia- 
mond-impregnated tool  that  doubles  the 
production  of  hand-grinding  methods. 
The  tool  is  held  in  a  machine  that  is 
preset  to  cut  both  spherical  and  cylindri- 
cal curves  on  the  lens  surface  in  one 
operation. 

A  scale  guides  the  operator  in  turning 
the  machine's  head  until  the  tool  is  at 
the  proper  angle  to  cut  the  desired  com- 
bination of  curves.  The  lens  is  embed- 
ded in  pitch  during  the  grinding.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  of  curves  that 
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can  be  cut  with  the  machine,  92%  of  all 
eyeglass  prescriptions  can  be  handled 
without  hand  grinding. 

A  MACHINE  DESIGNED  BY  JEN- 
sen  Equipment  Co.,  Seattle,  automati- 
cally skins  fish  fillets,  then  cuts  them 
into  two  thin  slices. 

Boned  fish  move  along,  skin  side  down, 
on  a  belt  17  inches  wide.  A  second  belt 
travels  at  the  same  speed  as  the  con- 
veyor, on  top  of  the  fillets.  Disks  moving 
up  and  down  independently,  press  the 
upper  belt  firmly  against  all  parts  of  the 
fillets.  A  power-driven  band  knife,  cross- 
ing just  above  the  lower  belt,  slices  off 
the  skin,  which  is  then  carried  off  in  a 
chute. 

To  slice  the  fillets,  the  band  knife  is 
raised  slightly  higher  above  the  lower 
belt.  Then  the  already-skinned  fish  are 
sent  through  the  machine  again. 

In  test  runs,  two  million  pounds  of 
fillets  were  processed  in  the  skinner. 
Speeds  averaged  between  3,000  pounds 
and  4,000  pounds  per  hour.  That  means 
one  machine  can  handle  the  output  of 
about  25  men. 

A  ROBOT  TRAFFIC  OFFICER  THAT 
can  be  set  a  week  in  advance  to  meet 
special  traffic  conditions  any  time 
throughout  the  week  has  been  developed 
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by  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
By  simple  dial  settings  on  a  centrally 
located  'robot-cop,'  lights  along  the  en- 
tire system  can  be  controlled  to  handle 
five-o'clock  jams  or  weekend  slack 
periods.  Problems  of  parades  or  public 
meetings  could  be  anticipated  at  the  first 
of  week. 

AN  ALL -ELECTRIC  CASH  REGIS- 
ter  has  been  launched  by  Clary  Multi- 
plier Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Features  of  the 
C-1  model:  a  five- way  electric  lock, 
stainless  steel  cash  drawer  mounted  on 
six  roller-bearings,  locked-in  rewind  unit 
to  protect  the  record  of  daily  transac- 
tions. 

The  keyboard  of  the  register  gives 
commodity  identification  or  code  desig- 
nation of  the  person  making  the  sale. 
When  the  machine  is  locked  in  the  'cash' 
position,  an  item  has  to  be  printed  before 
the  drawer  will  open.  Paidouts  are 
printed  in  red;  they  are  subtracted  auto- 
matically from  the  daily  total.  Here's 
how  the  five-way  lock  works: 


(1)  In  the  'cash'  position,  totals,  sub- 
totals and  rewind  unit  are  locked. 

(2)  In  the  'drawer'  position,  the  reg- 
ister operates  manually. 

(3)  The  'open'  position  unlocks  the 
total  and  subtotal  bars,  also  frees  the 
rewind  cover  to  allow  the  operator  to 
remove  the  tape. 

(4)  The  'add'  position  turns  the  de- 
vice into  an  adding  machine  for  inven- 
tories, tax  work  and  payrools. 

(5)  The  'lock'  position  locks  all 
positions,  cuts  off  the  power. 

A  NEW  RECORD  CHANGER  CAN 
play  more  than  14  hours  of  continuous 
music  without  repeating  a  selection  and 
without  touching  the  records.  The 
changer  removes  the  record  from  the 
library,  plays  it  on  a  vertical  turntable 
and  returns  it  to  the  library. 

Records  are  stored  in  a  rack  which 
holds  100.  By  pushing  buttons  beneath 
the  records  the  operator  can  select  the 
program  he  desires  and  the  turntable 
and  pickup  arm  move  along  a  track  to 
play  them.  Both  sides  of  a  record  can 
be  played  on  the  vertical  turntable  with- 
out turning  the  record  over. 

One  model  of  the  changer  is  designed 
for  homes  and  small  installations.  It  is 
available  eithep  with  or  without  an 
amplifier  and  speaker,  and  may  be 
played  over  existing  sound  systems  or 
through  any  radio  set.  A  model  for  in- 
dustrial use  has  a  microphone  for  mak- 
ing announcements  throughout  a  build- 
ing. 

PLOWING,    DISKING,    HARROWING 

and  fertilized  spreading  are  performed 
in  one  operation  by  the  soil  tiller,  a 
new  device  for  gardeners  and  small-scale 
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farmers.  It  shreds  and  mixes  weeds  and 
cover  crops  into  the  top  soil  as  it  moves 
along  at  speeds  up  to  ly^  miles  an  hour. 
Fertilizer  is  spread  from  a  hopper  and 
agitator  attachment  just  ahead  of  the 
tines,  which  work  it  into  the  soil.  The 
tiller  weighs  225  pounds  and  runs  four 
hours  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  CONTROL 

consisting  of  permanent  magnet  and 
electro-magnet,  was  installed  on  an  Eng- 
lish railroad  to  provide  a  warning  to  the 
driver  about  200  yards  before  reaching  a 
signal. 

If  signal  is  'off  horn  blows  for  V-/^ 
seconds  before  reaching  it.  If  signal  is 
'on'  horn  continues  to  blow  until  shut 
off  by  driver.  Three  seconds  after  horn 
begins  to  blow  a  progressive  brake  appli- 
cation starts,  which  brings  train  to 
standstill  at  home  signal,  even  if  regu- 
lator is  left  fully  open. 

If  operator  is  unable  to  take  brake  ap- 
plication into  his  hands,  train  comes  to 
complete  stop.  Train  can  continue  if 
operator  presses  cancelling  plunger  and 
takes  brake  applicator  into  his  hand. 

A   MARKING   MACHINE   AUTOMA- 

tically  prints  code  or  contents  on  labels 
or  bare  surfaces  of  bottles,  tins  and  car- 
tons. Adolph  Gottscho,  Inc.,  New  York, 
the  maker,  calls  it  the  Autocoder. 

A  VERSATILE  POWER  PACKAGE— 
the  Multi-Tool — has  been  developed  by 
the  Continental  Motors  Corp.,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.  It  weighs  50  pounds,  is  easily 
portable.  The  maker  figures  that  it  will 
find  its  major  use  on  farms;  it  can  be 
used  in  field,  barn  or  house.  Hobbyists 
can  also  use  the  unit  to  drive  workshop 
tools. 
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The  combustion  engine  has  a  l^/^-hp. 
capacity.  Regardless  of  load,  built-in  con- 
trols maintain  the  operating  rate  (1,600 
to  2,600  rpm.)  once  the  dial  has  been 
set. 

A  utility  base  lets  you  run  the  engine 
on  the  floor,  ground  or  even  on  slanted 
surfaces.  Belt  drive  will  work  on  any 
farm  or  shop  machine  suitable  to  the 
engine's  power  and  speed  range. 

ANOTHER    ELECTRONIC    FIRE 

watcher  has  been  added  to  its  line  of 
equipment  by  Combustion  Control  Corp., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  system:  a  flame 
rod  and  control  designed  for  all  types 
of  commercial  and  industrial  gas-burn- 
ing equipment.  The  company  recom- 
mends it  as  a  safeguard  against  flame 
failure  in  boilers,  ovens,  furnaces  and 
kilns. 

The  flame  rod  is  mounted  near  the 
gas  pilot.  It  reaches  into  the  fire  cham- 
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ber,  its  tip  touching  the  pilot  or  main 
gas  flame.  Unlike  thermal  control,  the 
system  responds  to  the  flame  itself — not 
to  the  flame's  heat.  When  the  fire  goes 
out,  the  flame  rod  signals  to  the  con- 
trol; fuel  supply  is  instantly  cut  off.  The 
control  can  also  be  wired  to  sound  an 
alarm. 

AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  MEAS- 
uring  small  amounts  of  water  vapor  and 
gases  has  been  developed  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards.  This  procedure, 
which  can  also  be  extended  to  the  deter- 
mination of  moisture  content  for  certain 
liquids  and  solids,  depends  essentially 
on  the  change  in  electrical  resistance  of 
an  electrolytic  film  as  it  absorbs  water 
vapor. 

A  thin  film  of  liquid,  which  may  be 
phosphoric  acid  or  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  other  electrolytic  compounds  in 
a  gelatin  or  plastic  binding  material,  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  solid  in- 
sulator between  metallic  electrodes.  The 
electrolyte  tends  to  reach  equilibrium 
with  the  water  vapor  in  the  surrounding 
gas  and  to  form  a  solution,  the  electrical 
conductance  of  which  is  a  measure  of 
the  concentration  of  water  vapor  in  the 
gas.  A  sensitive  instrument  for  measur- 
ing electrical  resistance  and  a  means  of 
calibrating  the  film  by  comparison  with 
a  gas  of  known  moisture  content  are 
necessary. 

In  making  a  determination  with  this 
apparatus,  either  or  both  of  the  pres- 
sures of  a  sample  of  gas  of  known  mois- 
ture content  and  of  the  unknown  sample 
are  adjusted  until  they  have  the  same 
concentration  of  water  as  shown  by  equal 
electrical  resistance  of  the  detecting 
film.    The    water    concentration    of    the 
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known  sample  is  readily  computed  from 
moisture  content  and  volume,  and  that 
of  the  unknown  sample  is,  of  course,  the 
same. 

THE    NEW    MICRODRILL    SUBSTI- 

tutes  electronic  control  for  operator 
skill.  It  does  away  with  the  need  for 
visual  observation  of  the  drilling  opera- 
tion, and  is  said  to  increase  accuracy  of 
drilling.  The  machine  is  made  by  Tele- 
tronics  Laboratory,  Westbury.  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

A  patented  thermal  motor  feeds  the 
drill  spindle  into  the  work.  The  spindle 
is  mounted  on  a  plunger,  against  which 
is  seated  a  compression  spring.  Two 
Nichrome  wirep  hold  the  spring  in 
check.  When  the  electronic  controls  are 
set  and  the  drill  placed  in  operation,  the 
wires  are  heated  to  a  predetermined  tem- 
perature. This  causes  the  wires  to  elon- 
gate, and  releases  the  spring.  The  spring 
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then  pushes  the  spindle  down  "into  the 
work,  to  the  desired  depth. 

A  twist  of  a  knob  lowers  the  drill  and 
holds  it  at  the  work  surface.  Rate  of 
feed  and  depth  of  hole  can  be  preset;  the 
drill  stops  feeding  when  proper  hole 
depth  is  reached.  A  snap  of  the  switch 
lifts  the  drill  from  the  work  to  its  original 
position. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

jumped  1.7  points  between  April  1  and 
May  1  to  touch  a  new  peak  of  153.3,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 
The  bureau  attributed  the  rise  to  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  prices  of  meat 
and  vegetables. 

While  meat  and  vegetables  advanced, 
citrus  fruits  and  some  other  foods  de- 
clined. The  food  sub  -  index  went  up 
from  186.8  at  April  1  to  191.2  at  May  1. 

A  year  ago  the  main  index,  calculated 
on  the  basis  that  1935-39  equals  100, 
stood  at  133.1.  The  rise  since  the  out- 
break of  war  has  been  52.1  points. 

U.S.  LIVING  COSTS  ARE  REPORTED 
at  a  record  high.  Consumer  prices  are 
up  for  clothing,  fuel,  rent  and  miscel- 
laneous items,  as  well  as  for  food. 

THE  CURRENT  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
Bulletin  serves  only  to  document  what 
most  U.S.  consumers  know.  Ready  cash 
in  circulation  has  dropped  steadily  this 
year  to  a  per-capita  low  of  $189.79  in 
April,  almost  3%  less  than  a  year  ago. 
And  with  less  cash  in  hand,  U.S.  con- 
sumers have  gone  deeper  into  hock  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  Total 
instalment    sales   credits   outstanding   at 


the  end  of  March  are  pushing  $3  billion, 
approaching  the  prewar  peak.  Dollar- 
down-dollar-a-week  loans  have  passed 
$3.5  billion,  an  all-time  high  and  twice 
the  pre-war  level. 

U.S.    FARM    MORTGAGE    DEBT 

totalled  an  estimated  $4  billion  882  mil- 
lion as  of  January  1,  an  increase  of  about 
$104  million,  or  2.2%  from  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  Norman  J.  Wall,  head  of 
the  division  of  agricultural  finance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  farm  mortgage 
debt  last  year  was  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  1946  when  the  debt  rose  about 
$96  million,  said  Wall. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  farm  mort- 
gage debt  last  year  was  in  holdings  of 
private  lenders,  including  life  insurance 
companies,  commercial  banks,  and  others. 
Increases  in  holdings  of  this  group 
amounted  to  $226  million. 

U.S.    INVENTORIES   PILED  UP   AT 

retail  in  the  first  quarter.  Book  value  of 
total  business  inventories  rose  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  $10  billion  per  year  and  reached 
about  $48  billion. 

Physical  volume  of  inventories  rose  at 
the  fastest  rate  since  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1946.  Textiles,  apparel,  hardware  and 
building  materials  made  up  most  of  the 
rise. 

THE    PATTERN    OF   AMERICAN 

business  activity  so  far  in  1948  has  been 
somewhat  like  that  in  the  first  half  of 
1947.  In  both  periods,  production  and 
retail  sales  began  to  decline  but  recov- 
ered sharply  as  new  inflationary  forces 
made  themselves  felt.  Military  expendi- 
tures, foreign  aid  and  tax  cuts  are 
stimulating  spending  now. 
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The  Martial  Plan 


7^  is  not  generally  recognized  by  our  citizens  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
is  merely  one  phase  of  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  plan 
to  wage  relentless  and  unceasing  war  against  the  threat  of  abundance 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 


■T^HE   European   Recovery   Pro- 

■*■  gram,  or  as  it  is  more  gen- 
erally known,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
is  attracting  world-wide  attention 
at  the  present  time.  Ostensibly 
this  is  a  plan  by  which  the  U.S.A. 
intends  to  sponsor  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
and  a  part  of  Asia  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  over  a 
term  of  years.  Actually  it  is  being 
undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  spread  of  Communism  into 
Western  Europe  and  China  (with 
its  attendant  threat  to  'free  enter- 
prise') and  to  safeguard  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally realized  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  is  merely  one  phase  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive plan  to  wage  relentless 
and  unceasing  war  against  the 
threat  of  abundance  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

The  business  and  political  lead- 
ership of  Canada  and  U.S.  is  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem which  it  will  shortly  face.    It 
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knows  quite  well  that  the  unin- 
terrupted operation  of  our  very 
efficient  machinery  of  production 
will  result  in  so  great  a  surplus 
as  to  threaten  the  price  structure 
of  American  business,  and  it  also 
realizes  that  a  serious  and  pro- 
longed curtailment  of  production 
in  order  to  prevent  such  a  sur- 
plus would  entail  widespread  un- 
employment and  depression. 

These  are  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  and  so  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  find  some  middle  course 
by  which  production  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  rate  sufficient  to  en- 
sure a  fairly  high  level  of  em- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time 
develop  some  method  by  which 
the  resulting  surplus  can  be  ren- 
dered unavailable  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Obviously,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  would  be  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  its  attendant  waste 
and  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
output  of  our  industrial  plant. 

Unfortunately  such  a  war  would 
need  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale 
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in  order  to  bring  the  desired  re- 
sult and  there  is  only  one  other 
nation  which  at  the  present  time 
is  capable  of  participating  in  a 
war  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
accomplish  that  objective  —  and 
that  nation  appears  to  have  no 
immediate  intention  of  obliging 
us  to  that  extent.  We  shall  be  in 
the  invidious  position  of  having 
to  start  a  war  ourselves  if  and 
when  a  war  becomes  necessary  to 
preserve  the  established  preroga- 
tives of  American  business.  Simple 
minded  as  the  American  public 
may  be,  it  might  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  induce  it  to  sanction  an- 
other actual  shooting  war  until 
a  decent  interval  has  elapsed  since 
the  completion  of  the  last  one. 

Then  again  we  need  some  aUies 
in  order  to  engage  in  a  success- 
ful war,  even  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  suitable  bases 
from  which  to  launch  our  offen- 
sive. We  might  run  into  some 
little  difficulty  here  again,  Bri- 
tain would  probably  take  a  rather 
dim  view  of  even  a  tiny  war  just 
now  and  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  support  from  France  might 
be  far  from  wholehearted  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  would  be 
hard  to  persuade.  We  would  have 
to  rely  on  such  weak  sisters  as 
Spain  and  Italy.  So  even  with  the 


atomic  bomb,  the  prospect  of 
starting  another  shooting  war  in 
the  near  future  appears  rather 
unUkely. 

However,  if  an  actual  shooting 
war  is  not  yet  quite  feasible,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  keep  the 
people  stirred  up  by  talking  about 
war  until  they  become  more 
favorably  inclined  that  way.  That 
is  the  method  we  are  following 
now;  a  well-sustained  barrage  of 
war  talk  provides  the  govern- 
ment with  a  good  excuse  to  spend 
money  lavishly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  machinery  of  every 
kind,  even  though  much  of  it  be- 
comes obsolete  as  fast  as  it  is 
manufactured.  Atomic  research  in 
the  shackles  of  military  control 
can  be  restricted  to  the  military 
aspect  and  its  application  to  dom- 
estic production  is  thereby 
diverted,  which  in  turn  tends  to 
forestall  the  aggravation  of  sur- 
plus goods. 

Large  scale  industrial  activity 
for  war  purposes  or  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  being  prepared 
for  war  will  meet  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  majority.  The 
wage  earners  are  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  steady  employment  at 
high  wages,  while  employers  and 
industrialists  smack  their  lips 
over  the  luscious  vision  of  rising 
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prices  and  bigger  profits.  Of 
course  it  is  a  little  tough  on  the 
general  run  of  the  consuming 
public,  but  this  section  of  the 
population,  while  large,  is  quite 
inarticulate  and  unorganized.  It 
is  extremely  gullible,  easily  sway- 
ed by  the  requisite  amount  of 
propaganda  and  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  its  battle  with  rising 
prices,  to  be  able  to  concentrate 
its  effort  on  any  one  objective. 
Eventually  even  the  little  fellow 
becomes  infected  by  the  spread- 
ing hysteria  and  begins  to  cherish 
vague  hopes  of  thumbing  a  ride 
on  the  gravy  train  of  martial 
prosperity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  recog- 
nized business  practice,  the  most 
attractive  angle  of  the  'Martial 
Plan'  is  the  glorious  opportunity 
it  provides  for  pouring  our  sur- 
plus production  into  the  bottom- 
less sink  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
and  all  under  the  mantle  of  char- 
ity.   Never   before   has   so  much 


fire  power  of  organized  propa- 
ganda been  trained  on  one  target 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  con- 
centrated on  selling  the  Martial 
Plan  to  the  American  public. 
With  complete  unanimity  all  the 
racketeers  of  the  Price  System, 
along  with  their  cohorts  of  minor 
chisellers,  are  combining  to  make 
a  success  of  the  greatest  act  of 
treachery  in  history,  the  rape  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  people  as  mentally  imma- 
ture as  the  American  public 
should  prove  an  easy  mark  in  the 
war  for  their  own  detriment. 
Nevertheless,  any  person  who  has 
the  mental  courage  to  think  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  prescribed 
by  the  moulders  of  conventional 
opinion,  must  stand  appalled  at 
the  spectacle  of  144  million  people 
conniving  at  and  actually  assist- 
ing in  their  own  betrayal.  Truly, 
'whom  the  Gods  destroy,  they 
first  make  mad.'        — J.  H.  Scans 


*  .  SAN  FRANCISCO. — Australian  scientists  are  studying  the  fiber  of  a  plant 
which  is  stronger  than  cotton  and,  they  believe,  eventually  may  replace  cotton  in 
many  textiles. 

The  experiments,  reported  by  Radio  Australia,  are  nearing  completion  and  will 
be  continued  in  England. 

The  plant  is  the  ramie,  which  was  planted  successfully  in  Australia  four  years 
ago  for  the  first  time.  Although  the  plant  has  been  known  to  textile  experts  for 
many  years,  heretofore  it  has  not  been  practical  to  remove  fiber  from  ramie  bark, 
and  remove  gum  from  the  fiber. 

An  Australian  inventor  perfected  a  process  he  hopes  will  solve  that  problem. 

— British  United  Press 
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Five  (]anses  of  Economie  Disorder 

Here  are  jive  world  forces  that  seldom  get  into  the  headlines,  yet  they 
are  makers  and  shakers  of  world  policy  and  of  history — population 
increase,  resource  depletion,  the  growth  of  a  commodity  (money) 
economy,  urbanization  and  wealth  concentration. 


T^ROM  all  sides  come  reports  of 
'*'  economic  disorder.  Prices  are 
out  of  hand,  money  is  deprecia- 
ting, food  is  rationed,  housing  is 
scarce,  there  are  shortages  in 
metals  and  metal  products.  Mal- 
adjustments exist  in  battle-scar- 
red areas  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
among  the  semi-colonial  peoples. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  highly 
productive  sections  of  North 
America. 

Since  1914  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  charge  economic  disturb- 
ances against  war  and  look  to 
Peace  Leagues  and  United  Na- 
tions for  a  remedy.  Ample  justi- 
fication seemed  to  exist  for  such 
an  attitude.  Certainly  war  divert- 
ed man-power  from  production, 
disrupted  trade  relations,  upset 
financial  stability  and  destroyed 
life  as  well  as  wealth. 

Unquestionably  war  has  been 
a  force  for  economic  disorder.  In 
some  cases  of  battle-damage  it  has 
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been  the  chief  force.  But  war  is 
by  no  means  the  only  force. 
Against  the  present-day  clamor 
for  rearmament  and  war  prepara- 
tion, particularly  in  the  United 
States,  I  should  like  to  review 
five  other  causes  of  economic  dis- 
order which  operate — war  or  no 
wai\  The  first  of  the  five  is  the 
increase  in  population. 

World  population  has  doubled 
in  the  past  80  years.  In  the  same 
period  (1870  to  1948)  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been 
multiplied  by  three  and  a  half. 
During  each  year  of  war  destruc- 
tion, from  1939  to  1945,  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  on  earth  rose 
by  17  million.  The  year  of  1948 
will  see  about  20  million  added 
to  the  world's  population. 

Population  increase  runs  into  a 
simple  arithmetical  formula. 
There  are  some  4,000  million  cul- 
tivable acres  on  the  planet.  About 
2  acres  are  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate feeding  of  one  person. 
Divide  the  number  of  available 
acres  by  2  and  you  have  as  your 
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answer  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  that  can  be  fed  adequat- 
ely— 2,000  milHon.  World  popula- 
tion today  is  about  a  quarter  bil- 
lion (250,000,000)  more  than  that 
maximum.  If  you  remember  that 
food  is  rather  unequally  distri- 
buted and  that  some  of  it  is  wast- 
ed, you  will  understand  why  food 
specialists  insist  that  even  before 
the  recent  war  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  was  continu- 
ously undernourished. 

Here  is  a  basic  economic  factor: 
the  tendency  of  food  supply  to 
lag  behind  population.  Thomas 
Malthus  wrote,  in  1799,  that  the 
number  of  seats  at  nature's  table 
is  limited.  If  there  are  more  people 
than  seats,  there  will  be  a  strug- 
gle to  decide  who  shall  get  to  the 
table.  Those  who  reach  the  table 
will  eat.  The  others  will  starve. 

Several  things  have  happened 
since  1799.  The  Mississippi  Valley, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia 
have  greatly  augmented  the  old 
world  food  supply.  Science  has 
raised  productivity.  Transporta- 
tion, packaging  and  refrigeration 
have  increased  food  availability. 
But  there  are  now  three  times 
as  many  human  beings  on  the 
planet  as  there  were  in  Malthus' 
day,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
by  20  milHon  each  year. 
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So  much  for  population  increase 
as  the  first  force  upsetting  the 
economic  equiUbrium.  The  second 
force  to  which  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer is  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Natural  resources  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  can  be  re- 
placed and  those  which  cannot 
be  replaced.  Cut  a  tree  and  you 
can  plant  another.  Dig  and  bum 
a  ton  of  coal  and  the  earth  is 
poorer  by  that  ton.  Conservation 
can  replace  forests  and  top-soil. 
Mined  minerals  are  gone  for 
good — as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Each  year  men  cut  more  trees 
than  they  plant,  thus  reducing 
the  forest  area,  with  consequent 
floods,  soil  erosion  and  changes  in 
climate.  Each  year  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  Yangtze,  the  Ganges  and 
other  river  systems  carry  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  top-soil  out  to  sea. 
As  for  the  mineral  resources, 
geologists  tell  us  that  we  have 
used  up  more  coal,  iron,  copper 
and  other  fuels  and  metals  in  the 
past  hundred  years  than  in  the 
entire  previous  five  or  six  thou- 
sand. 

Take  coal,  the  basic  fuel  of 
modern  industry.  World  coal 
production,  in  millions  of  tons, 
was  11  in  1800,  81  in  1850,  800  in 
1900    and   in   1938   around   1,300. 
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Coal  and  iron  production  are 
120  times  as  great  today  as  they 
were  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Some  of  the  most  easily  available 
sources  of  coal  and  iron,  in  the 
British  Isles  and  north-eastern 
United  States,  have  been  largely 
exhausted  and  must  now  be  mined 
at  higher  cost  and  transported 
over  greater  distances. 

Petroleum  offers  a  pecuUarly 
significant  example  of  the  ex- 
haustion  of  irreplaceable  re- 
sources. Petroleum  production 
began  ninety  years  ago  in  the 
United  States,  and  provided  a 
cheap  source  of  light,  heat  and 
lubricants.  North  American  oil 
reserves  were  extensive.  U.S.A. 
petroleum  production  had  risen 
to  60  million  barrels  per  year  by 
1900.  Thirty-five  years  later  it 
reached  1,000  million  barrels.  In- 
stead of  being  carefully  husband- 
ed. North  American  petroleum 
resources  were  squandered  on 
two  of  the  most  fantastic  joy-rides 
of  modern  times  —  the  private 
automobile  and  the  Great  War 
which  began  in  1914.  Today  Unit- 
ed States  profiteers  and  military 
forces  have  invaded  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Basin  in  an  effort 
to  supplement  their  fast-dwindl- 
ing reserves  of  petroleum. 

Here    are    two    basic    economic 


forces  persistently  contradictory 
in  their  nature.  As  man  multi- 
plies the  population,  he  decreases 
his  means  of  subsistence. 

The  third  economic  force  upon 
which  I  wish  to  comment  is  the 
transformation  of  a  use  economy 
into  a  commodity  economy,  with 
the  immense  growth  of  over-head 
which  this  change  involves.  The 
hunter,  the  herdsman  and  the 
farmer  -  craftsman  feeds,  clothes 
and  shelters  himself.  His  labor, 
for  example,  on  the  land,  pro- 
duces the  goods  and  services 
which  he,  his  family  and  his  vil- 
lage require  for  survival.  Pas- 
toral peoples  following  their 
herds,  and  farmers  tilling  the  soil, 
live  balanced,  stable  Hves.  Unless 
nature  fails  them,  or  unless  they 
are  robbed  by  soldiers,  brigands 
or  tax  collectors,  their  economic 
solvency  can  be  maintained  in- 
definitely. 

Not  so  commodity  economy, 
which  is  operated  for  profit  rather 
than  for  use.  A  commodity  econ- 
omy is  fundamentally  unstable. 
Its  booms  and  busts  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  profit  accumu- 
lation. As  commodity  economy 
has  replaced  use  economy,  the 
world  has  moved  from  a  rela- 
tively   stable    or    static    economy 
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into  the  modern  period  of  econ- 
omic uncertainty  and  internation- 
al hijacking. 

Yes,  I  know  about  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  economic  overlords, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
fortable middle  classes,  and  the 
gadgets  made  available  to  the 
workers  who  man  the  mass  pro- 
duction machines.  I  also  know 
that  this  wealth,  comfort  and  con- 
venience was  derived  from  a  ruth- 
less squandering  of  natural  re- 
sources and  a  ferocious  exploita- 
tion of  slum-dwelling  industrial 
populations  and  colonial  milUons; 
and  was  burned  up  in  the  wars 
waged  between  groups  of  rival 
overlords.  Anyone  who  wants  a 
concrete  example  of  the  econ- 
omic instability  of  a  competitive 
commodity  economy  should  visit 
the  West  European  center  where 
modem  commodity  production 
had  its  rise  and  early  develop- 
ment, and  which  only  forty  brief 
years  ago  was  (to  quote  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  N.A.M.) 
'enjoying  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  earth.' 

*       *       * 

Urbanization  is  a  fourth  force 
making  for  economic  instability. 
Populations  moved  from  villages 
into  cities.  In  the  village  they 
were  people.  In  the  city  they  be- 


came numbers.  Use  economy  is 
fundamentally  satisfying.  The  pro- 
ducer uses  his  product.  Commo- 
dity economy  is  essentially  baffl- 
ing and  frustrating.  Man,  the 
reasoner,  the  moral  agent,  be- 
comes a  little  cog  in  a  big  ma- 
chine. He  ceases  to  be  an  indivi- 
dual and  becomes  a  unit  of  and  in 
the  mass.  Urbanites  cannot  feed, 
clothe  and  house  themselves.  They 
cannot  even  provide  themselves 
with  water.  The  slightest  disloca- 
tion throws  them  into  turmoil  and 
panic. 

Furthermore,  the  urban  center 
is  economically  parasitic — spend- 
ing more  than  it  produces  and 
supporting  itself  by  taxing  the 
countryside. 

As  western  man  has  moved  in- 
to the  gadget  -  equipped  cave 
dwellings  of  the  present  period,  he 
has  not  only  robbed  himself  of 
the  possibility  of  self-support  and 
built  up  overhead  costs  that  far 
exceed  his  utmost  in  productivity, 
but  he  has  provided  his  'enemies' 
(those  who  occupy  neighboring 
cave  dwellings)  with  an  ideal, 
concentrated  target  for  the  terror 
weapons  planned  in  his  urban 
universities  and  manufactured  in 
his  urban  laboratories  and  ma- 
chine shops. 

Again    West    Europe    provides 
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the  horrible  example.  Not  only 
were  its  cities  the  home  of  modem 
science  and  technology,  but  they 
housed  the  world's  most  famous 
educational  institutions.  It  was 
from  these  West  European  cities 
that  bomber-squadrons,  equipped 
with  TNT,  recently  flew  across 
the  frontiers  to  lay  waste,  in  min- 
utes or  hours,  the  work  perform- 
ed by  generations  of  planners, 
builders  and  artists. 
*       *       * 

Fifth  and  last  in  this  listing  of 
disturbing  economic  forces  is  the 
progressive  concentration  of 
wealth  and  power.  Locally  wealth 
concentration  means  the  owner- 
ship of  the  raw  materials,  the 
major  tools  of  production  and  the 
product  by  a  propertied  minority. 
In  the  course  of  this  development 
the  small,  personally  conducted 
business  is  replaced  by  big  busi- 
ness units  under  corporate  con- 
trol and  direction. 

Internationally,  in  the  business 
field,  wealth  concentration  ap- 
pears in  international  cartels  or 


trusts.  In  the  political  field  a  small 
number  of  wealthy  nations  build 
their  military  organizations,  ac- 
quire their  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies and  fight  their  war  of 
ehmination  (the  period  of  19th 
century  imperialism)  until  a 
point  is  reached  at  which  one  of 
the  rivals  has  gained  such  econ- 
omic and  political  supremacy 
that  it  is  able  to  rule  the  roost 
(the  situation  since  1945).  In  both 
cases  the  haves  patronize  the 
have-nots,  subsidize  them  and 
dictate  to  them,  while  the  have- 
nots  resent,  distrust  and  finally 
hate  the  haves. 

Here  are  five  world  forces  that 
seldom  get  into  the  headlines,  yet 
they  are  makers  and  shakers  of 
world  policy  and  of  history.  Popu- 
lation increase,  resource  deple- 
tion, the  growth  of  a  commodity 
(money)  economy,  urbanization 
and  wealth  concentration,  acting 
ceaselessly  and  powerfully,  un- 
derly  and  determine  the  present 
course  of  world  events. 

— Scott  Nearing 


The  first  two  causes  of  economic  disorder  given  here  constitute  excellent  analyses  of 
existing  conditions  in  the  world  and  are  in  line  with  similar  analyses  made  by  Tech- 
nocracy. The  last  three  are  less  significant;  they  indicate  a  resentment  of  social 
change  rather  than  an  accurate  appraisal  of  it.  The  author's  reference  to  production 
'for  profit  rather  than  for  use'  is  confusing,  since  production  however^  shoddy  it  may 
be  is  always  for  some  sort  of  use.  The  complaints  against  urbanization  and  concen-h 
tration  of  economic  power  evade  the  basic  causes  and  avoid  an  answer  to  the  probt 
lems  presented.  The  author  appears  to  fear  and  detest  that  which  is  large  and  com- 
plex and  implies  a  preference  for  the  older,  'simpler'  way  of  life,  which  is  passe. 
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Man  is  Obsolete 


Man  is  obsolete  in  modern  industry.  Man  cannot  compete  with  the 
machine.  Therefore,  he  must  devise  a  new  society  which  will  make 
the  machine  his  servant  instead  of  his  master.  Otherwise,  he  may 
pass  from  obsolescence  to  extinction. 


TVyTAN  is  obsolete  on  a  modern 
■^  "^  factory  production  floor. 
Only  a  few  technicians  are  re- 
quired to  walk  about  on  a  bal- 
cony above,  watching  instru- 
ments and  automatic  control  pan- 
els operate  the  production  ma- 
chines below. 

New  continuous  flow  lines  were 
developed  for  automatic  produc- 
tion of  wartime  goods.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  production  of  atomic 
materials  at  Oak  Ridge  the  plant 
is  operated  from  a  central  control 
room  linked  with  some  ten  miles 
of  instrument  panels,  with  fewer 
than  twenty  human  operators  to 
each  mile. 

In  a  really  modern  factory,  raw 
materials  flow  in  on  conveyor, 
move  through  a  series  of  auto- 
matic machines,  emerging  as  fin- 
ished products,  in  some  instances 
even  packaged. 

A  fully  automatic  factory  re- 
quires three  basic  types  of  ma- 
chine control  units,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  existence.  First,  there 
are    pieces    of   equipment    which 


will  give  and  receive  information: 
photoelectric  cells  which  'see'  as 
in  inspection  and  checking;  micro- 
phones or  vibration  pickups  for 
detecting  pressure  changes;  punch 
card  systems  for  recording  and 
repeating  information;  electronic 
calculators  which  dwarf  even  the 
most  brilliant  human  mind. 

The  second  type  basic  control 
unit  is  an  electronic  device  to  ac- 
cept information  fed  into  it  then 
relay  this  information  to  power 
control  units  connected  to  the 
machines  which  actually  pro- 
duce the  goods. 

The  third  basic  machines  are 
the  units  which  process  the  stock 
to  the  completed  product.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  units  in 
operation  now,  e.g.,  screw  ma- 
chines which  are  very  versatile, 
producing  a  wide  range  of  parts 
incorporating  several  operations; 
these  machines  have  fingers  and 
arms  and  other  holding  devices 
such  as  vices  and  magnets. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  elec- 
tronic devices  can  see  much  bet- 
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ter  than  human  eyes;  calculate 
more  accurately  and  much  faster 
than  brains;  record  more  accur- 
ately than  memory. 

Machines  act  much  faster  and 
better  than  human  hands.  Auto- 
matic equipment  does  not  feel 
hunger,  it  does  not  get  tired,  it 
will  work  continuously  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  human 
supervision. 

Man  is  obsolete  on  the  modern 
farm.  Technology  now  does  his 
work.  A  sixty-foot  plow  will  till 
seventeen  acres  an  hour;  mech- 
anical milkers  can  handle  sixty 
cows  an  hour;  mechanical  harves- 
ters of  all  kinds  are  entering  the 
fields.  The  day  of  small  hand-tool 
farms  is  vanishing  rapidly  in 
North  America. 

In  mining,  new  methods  and 
machines  are  replacing  men  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  Recently 


a  machine  was  put  to  work  which 
may  eventually  replace  50%  of 
all  coal-mining  personnel. 

In  transportation,  new  and  bet- 
ter equipment  is  handling  greater 
volume  and  tonnage  faster  with 
fewer  men. 

This  same  trend  is  invading 
every  field,  the  office,  warehouse 
and  even  entertainment.  Ex- 
amples: automatic  typewriters, 
bookkeeping  machines,  tabula- 
tors, automatic  freight  handlers 
and  truck  loaders,  billing  ma- 
chines, automatic  recording  play- 
ers and  voice  writers. 

Man  cannot  compete  with  the 
machine.  Therefore,  he  must  de- 
vise a  new  society  which  will 
make  the  machine  his  servant  in- 
stead of  his  master.  Otherwise, 
he    mav    pass    from   obsolescence 


may    pass 
to  extinction. 


—A.  S.  Dick 


'A'  IT  IS  A  FACT  that  our  economy  is  now  a  brink-of-war  economy.  It  is  geared 
not  to  a  phase  of  negotiations  in  internal  affairs,  but  to  a  stage  of  protracted  re-arming, 
according  to  a  five-year  re-armament  plan.  Our  current  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment flow  from  this  brink-of-war  economy.  Once  we  start  cutting  back  on  re- 
armament we  start  cutting  back  on  war  contracts,  and  who  knows  what  that  can 
lead  to.  We  should  then  have  to  face  the  difficult  problem  of  making  an  unplanned 
free  enterprise  economy  work  in  peacetime.  We  have  hold  of  a  bear  by  the  tail,  and 
we  don't  dare  let  go.  — Max  Lerner  in  PM 

*  ViE  ARE  GOING  TO  HEAR  a  lot  more  promises  from  the  politicians.  When 
the  two  parties  gather  in  Philadelphia  to  nominate  their  candidates,  they  will  put 
together  platforms,  which  are  traditionally  full  of  promises. 

Some  day  people  may  begin  to  wonder  a  little  about  the  relation  between  promise 
and  performance.  Perhaps  even  the  political  carpenters  at  Philadelphia  will  think 
about  it  a  little  as  they  promise  and  promise  and  promise.  — Marquis  Childs 
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No  Mirage 


Unlike  the  Price  System  promises  in  which  we  are  fast  losing  faith, 
the  Technate  is  no  mirage.  It  is  solidly  based  on  the  technology  and 
resources  of  this  Continent,  and  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


TF  YOU  were  lost  on  the  desert 
■^  without  water,  you  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  carefully 
before  you  stagger  forward  to 
those  green  trees  you  see  in  the 
distance.  They  might  be  there, 
together  with  the  precious  water 
that  gives  them  life,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  cool,  green  vision 
is  that  ...  a  vision — an  example 
of  that  strange  phenomenon  call- 
ed a  mirage — an  optical  illusion 
that  has  lured  many  a  luckless 
prospector  to  his  death. 

We  might  aptly  apply  the  term 
'm.irage'  to  the  vague,  ethereal 
promises  made  by  the  business 
leaders  and  politicians  of  this 
Price  System  of  ours.  Certainly 
the  foundations  upon  which  they 
are  based  are  as  flimsy  and  un- 
real as  any  desert  mirage  .  .  .  and 
the  results  of  relying  upon  them 
are,  quite  frequently,  equally 
fatal.  Yet  the  potential  abundance 
of  this  Continent,  of  which  we 
have  had  fleeting  glimpses,  is 
real.  It  is  no  mirage.  And  neither 
is    the    economy    of    plenty,    pro- 
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jected  by  Technocracy,  and  made 
possible  by  the  natural  resources, 
technology  and  manpower  of  this 
Continent.  Both  can  be  an  actu- 
ality any  time  the  people  of 
North  America  turn  their  steps 
in  that  direction. 

As  World  War  II  entered  its 
final  stages,  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  filled  with  the 
glowing  promises  of  the  wonder- 
ful postwar  world  private  enter- 
prise was  going  to  give  us.  The 
beautiful  full-page,  highly  color- 
ed ads  of  the  great  corporations 
then  busily  engaged  in  reaping 
the  handsome  financial  rewards 
of  their  patriotism,  promised  us 
everything  from  the  latest  gadget 
for  peeling  potatoes  to  beautiful 
plastic  homes  and  wrinkle-proof 
automobile  fenders.  We  were 
going  to  have  permanent  peace, 
too,  so  that  we  would  be  free  to 
enjoy  all  these  wonders  that 
modern  science  had  up  its  sleeve 
for  us.  Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful 
dream. 

But   v/e   are   awake   now.    The 
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beautiful  dream  did  not  come 
true.  Where  is  the  permanent 
peace  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  was  going  to  make 
possible?  Where  are  the  beauti- 
ful homes?  Where  are  the  new 
cars?  Where  is  that  abundance 
that  was  going  to  spew  forth 
from  our  factories  once  the  war 
was  won? 

Well,  for  all  the  effect  they  are 
having  on  world  peace,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  might  as  well  quietly 
fold  their  tents  and  silently  steal 
away.  The  beautiful  homes  have 
turned  out  be  a  collection  of 
jerry-built  shacks  sold  at  exorbi- 
tant prices.  New  cars  are  avail- 
able on  countless  used-car  lots — 
far  above  their  regular  prices. 
And  as  for  the  abundance  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  .  .  . 
well,  let's  just  forget  about  it. 
You  will  not  get  it  as  long  as  the 
Price  System  remains  the  social 
mechanism  of  this  Continent. 

Oh,  yes !  We  know  supply  has 
caught  up  with  demand  in  many 
instances — tires,  radios,  clothing, 
and  many  other  lines,  but  that 
isn't  abundance.  We  have  just 
caught  up  with  purchasing  power 
— quite  a  different  matter.  If 
abundance  ever  reached  the 
market  we  would  see  a  wholesale 
collapse  of  prices  and  thousands 
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of  businesses  ruined.  Therefore 
we  will  not  have  it.  It  is  just  one 
of  those  mirages  that  we  so  fre- 
quently see  in  Price  System 
operation. 

Yet  abundance  is  possible.  So 
is  peace.  So  are  the  beautiful 
homes  and  the  fine  new  automo- 
biles. So  are  all  the  other  won- 
derful things  that  private  enter- 
prise has  so  lavishly  promised — 
but  which  it  cannot  deliver.  All 
these  things  are  possible  because 
we  have  the  resources,  the  tech- 
nology and  the  manpower  with 
which  to  create  them.  And  per- 
manent peace  is  possible  because 
we  have  available  the  design  of 
social  operation  which,  if  insti- 
tuted on  this  Continent,  can  help 
to  build  a  peaceful  world. 

This  design  is  Technocracy — 
the  North  American  Technate — 
and  it  is  no  mirage.  It  is  solidly 
based  on  the  technology  and  re- 
sources of  this  area.  The  extent 
of  our  natural  resources  is  known; 
the  amount  of  available  man- 
power is  known;  the  amount  of 
physical  equipment  and  the  pro- 
duction of  which  it  is  capable  are 
known.  From  these  measurable 
factors  it  is  possible  to  project  a 
new  form  of  society — a  society  in 
complete  intellectual  and  techni- 
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ical  accord  with  the  age  in  which 
we  hve. 

We  repeat:  it  is  no  mirage,  but 
a  carefully  designed  and  blue- 
printed plan  of  operation  that  can 
guarantee  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent  everything  that  man 
has  ever  dreamed  of  for  himself 
and  his  children  and  his  children's 
children.  There  is  no  guesswork 
about  it;  no  vague  hopes.  It  can 
become  a  reality  whenever  you 
demand  its  installation  in  place 
of  our  present  obsolete  and  out- 
moded Price  System. 

Long  ago,  North  American  in- 
genuity solved  the  problem  of 
production  and  today  we  are  in 
a  position  to  manufacture  more  of 
everything  than  we,  as  human 
beings  with  limited  consuming 
powers,  can  consume.  With  every 
new  installation  of  automatic 
equipment  that  potential  for 
abundance  increases.  Why,  then, 
do  we  not  have  it? 

We  have  seen  the  answer  to  that 
question  many  times  in  the  past 
and  we  are  seeing  it  again  right 
now — today.  We  do  not  need  to 
call  to  your  mind  the  countless 
instances  of  crop  destruction  in 
the  past.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  price  struc- 
ture.  For   remember  this:    abun- 


dance destroys  price  because  it 
destroys  the  value  upon  which 
price  is  based. 

This  is  one  of  the  primary  rules 
of  a  Price  System.  To  preserve 
value  —  and  price  —  a  relative 
scarcity  must  be  maintained. 
There  can  be  no  deviation  from 
this  fundamental  rule  and,  if  there 
is,  bankruptcy  automatically  fol- 
lows. 

Of  course,  actual  destruction  is 
not  necessary.  The  surplus — that 
which  exceeds  the  effective  de- 
mand, based  upon  purchasing 
power — can  be  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  stored,  or  shipped 
abroad.  This  course  of  action  is 
now  being  followed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  case  of  farm  products 
although  some  are  still  being 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  harvest- 
ing them. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured 
goods,  as  in  the  present  case  of 
radios  and  tires,  a  cutback  in  pro- 
duction is  the  rule  generally  fol- 
lowed. For  example,  the  rubber 
industry,  having  caught  up  with 
effective  demand,  has  cut  back 
production  as  much  as  30%  and 
cut  working  hours  by  as  much  as 
one-half  in  some  instances.  But, 
whatever  the  method  used,  the 
end  result  is  the  same — mainten- 
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ance  of  an  artificial  scarcity  in 
order  to  maintain  prices, 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
major  problem  facing  the  people 
of  this  Continent  is  no  longer  one 
of  producing  enough,  but  rather 
to  distribute  what  we  are  able  to 
produce.  There  are  very  few 
people  in  North  America  who 
could  not  use  a  great  deal  more 
of  everything  than  they  are  able 
to  buy.  And  so,  since  we  are  un- 
able to  distribute  abundance  on 
the  basis  of  price,  we  will  have  to 
adopt  a  non-price  system  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  that  end. 

As  we  examine  the  possibilities 
of  a  non-price  system  we  can  but 
wonder  why  we  go  to  such  des- 
perate lengths  to  maintain  our 
present  Price  System.  What  the 
advantage  is,  as  compared  with  a 
non-price  system,  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

For  example,  instead  of  75%  of 
our  people  suffering  from  various 
forms  of  malnutrition,  all  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  proper  foods 
in  the  proper  quantities  to  build 
sound,  healthy  bodies.  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  this  number 
is  suffering  actual  starvation,  but 
any  competent  physician  will 
verify  the  fact  that  North  Ameri- 
cans in  general  are  badly  under- 
nourished simply  because  they  do 


not  eat  the  proper  foods  in  the 
proper  quantities  for  good  health. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  this  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  necessary  food  while  in  others 
it  is  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  what  they  can  afford 
to  buy.  In  a  non  -  price  society, 
with  ample  food  of  all  kinds,  to- 
gether with  competent  dietary  ad- 
vice freely  available,  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  any  citizen  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  in  any 
form  at  all.  Furthermore,  with 
the  result  of  scientific  research 
put  into  actual  use,  and  with  the 
many  Price  System  restrictions 
removed,  the  mineral  and  vitamin 
content  of  our  food  can  be  greatly 
increased.  This  is  not  always  pos- 
sible today  because  there  is  al- 
ways the  question  of  the  cost  of 
research  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  wonderful  postwar  homes 
that  private  enterprise  so  glow- 
ingly promised,  and  which  it  has 
failed  to  deliver,  can  easily  be 
built  on  a  mass  production  basis, 
once  the  interference  controls  of 
a  financial  system  are  removed. 
Today,  homes  are  built  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit.  In  their  construction 
many  business  interests  must  be 
considered  because  there  is  profit 
to    be    made   all    along   the    line. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many 
trades  involved  in  present  -  day 
construction  methods,  and  the 
unions  concerned  are  anxious  to 
have  as  many  men  employed  as 
possible.  All  this  could  be  elim- 
inated in  a  non-price  system  be- 
cause there  would  no  longer  be 
such  an  institution  as  business  to 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual.  In  a  Technate  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  would  be  the 
first  consideration,  and  if  mass 
housing  is  required,  then  mass 
housing  would  be  produced  in  the 
best  and  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  As  a  result,  our  homes 
would  incorporate  all  the  latest 
devices  that  modern  science  can 
conceive  and  they  would  literally 
be  machines  for  living. 

So  it  would  be  with  all  the 
myriad  things  we  used  every  day 
of  our  lives.  There  would  no 
longer  be  the  eternal  question  of 
making  a  profit  first,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  the  individual  a 
secondary  consideration.  What- 
ever we  make  can  be  made  of  the 
finest  materials  available  and  de- 
signed to  give  long  service.  From 
the  standpoint  of  business,  this  is 
not  so  good,  because  it  lowers 
the  turnover  of  merchandise  and 
thus  cuts  down  profits.  But  from 


the  standpoint  of  public  welfare, 
such  a  method  of  production 
would  reduce  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources  and  add  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  user. 

To  achieve  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  production,  all  industries, 
utilities  and  service  functions 
would  be  organized  into  Func- 
tional Sequences,  each  operated 
by  the  personnel  that  has  been 
trained  in  that  particular  function. 
Thus  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  be  administered  by  the 
doctors  themselves,  together  with 
all  those  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  public  health.  There 
would  be  no  interference  from  any 
other  source.  A  main  reason  for 
the  opposition  toward  socialized 
medicine  today,  is  because  the 
doctors  realize  that  they  would 
be  under  the  control  of  politicians. 
Politics  is  an  adjunct  of  a  Price 
System  and  would  have  no  place 
in  a  non-price  society. 

The  coordination  of  the  various 
industries  would  be  achieved 
through  a  Continental  Board  of 
Control,  comprised  of  all  the 
heads  of  the  various  Functional 
Sequences.  They  would  select  one 
of  their  number  to  serve  as  Con- 
tifiental  Director,  subject  to  re- 
call by  a  two- thirds  majority  of 
the   board.    Officer   personnel    of 
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each  sequence  would  be  selected 
at  all  times  from  within  the  ranks 
of  that  sequence  on  the  sole  basis 
of  functional  ability.  Gone  would 
be  today's  political  machines  with 
the  'patronage'  racket.  Getting 
ahead  in  a  Technate  would  de- 
pend on  what  you  know — not  who. 
Electrical  energy  is  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  production  today 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  amount 
used  can  be  accurately  measured. 
Since  everything  we  manufacture 
requires  the  use  of  energy  in  one 
form  or  another,  distribution  can 
be  made  on  the  same  basis.  In 
other  words,  the  'price'  of  any 
commodity  or  service  would  be 
in  terms  of  energy  units  rather 
than  in  dollars  and  cents.  Certi- 
ficates would  be  issued  to  every 
citizen,  men  and  women  alike, 
guaranteeing    an    abundance     of 


goods  and  services  probably  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  consume. 

Because  abundance  can  be  pro- 
vided for  all,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  different  incomes  for 
different  persons  and  all  would 
have  the  same  claim  on  the  total 
production.  This  happens  to  be 
the  easiest  way  to  distribute 
abundance — just  as  it  is  the  eas- 
iest way  to  use  the  air  we  breathe. 

So  there,  briefly,  is  the  design 
for  the  next  most  probable  state  of 
society  on  this  Continent  and, 
once  again,  we  repeat:  it  is  easily 
available  whenever  we  show 
enough  collective  intelligence  to 
demand  its  installation.  Unlike  the 
Price  System  promises  in  which 
we  are  fast  losing  faith,  it  is  no 
mirage.  — Leslie  Bounds 


*  TODAY  A  WHOLE  NATION  is  immobilized  by  a  housing  shortage;  45%  of  the 
veterans  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  vainly  hunt  places  to 
live;  only  165,000  homes  have  been  built  for  slum  dwellers;  and  new  slums  crop  up 
from  coast  to  coast. 

What  keeps  America  from  alleviating  its  housing  shortage  is  not  a  production 
problem.  No  one  who  has  studied  our  war-time  records  doubts  our  ability  to  produce 
the  million  and  a  half  houses  we  need  annually  if  only  we  are  determined  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  the  cost.  The  maximum  expense  of  a  slumless  America  would  be  no  more 
for  a  year  than  the  expense  of  World  War  II  was  for  three  days. 

— Charles  Abrams  in  The  Nation 
^  WHAT  KIND  OF  CITIES  do  we  want?  Cities  in  which  man  is  at  home  again 
— at  home  in  an  orderly  and  comely  environment  cut  to  the  human  measure:  cities 
where  every  function  necessary  to  growth  and  development,  biological  and  cultural, 
has  an  appropriate  place  in  the  plan  and  an  appropriate  structure.  To  bring  such 
cities  into  existence,  we  cannot  continue  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Quite 
the  contrary,  we  must  alter  our  present  life-denying  goals  and  lay  down  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  civilization — not  a  money  economy  but  a  life  economy. 

— Lewis  Mumjord  in  The  Nation 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMEBICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

"^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

-jAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voli  n- 
tarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bot' 
uses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances, 
he  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
id  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
rmilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
onad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 


go 


WHERE? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forres. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
"ocation  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief.  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—.as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


'Operation  Golden  Gate' 


Technocrats  from  all  over  America  will  con- 
verge in  the  'Bay  Region^  of  central  California 
during  the  July  4  holiday  period.  This  Gray 
Fleet  Motorcade  known  as  'Operation  Golden 
Gate'  is  expected  to  dwarf  last  years  'Operation 
Columbia/  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  will  be  in  attendance. 
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America's  Gestapo 


Let's  be  realistic!  When  we  have  a  small,  well-organized  group,  backed 
by  a  large  amount  of  capital,  dictating  that  the  majority  live  in 
poverty,  ignorance,  hate  and  fear,  then  we  have  fascism!  Is  this  really 
what  we  want? 


FASCISM  is  making  a  last- 
ditch  stand  for  survival  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  In 
its  desperate  attempt  to  delay  or 
'quick  -  freeze'  social  change,  it 
strives  to  create  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  Russia  and  an  in- 
ternal 'inquisition'  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

If  it  succeeds,  Americans  not 
only  will  experience  the  greatest 
'witch-hunt'  in  history,  but  they 
will  enter  a  destructive  World 
War  III  which  will  deplete  their 
natural  resources  and  reduce 
them  to  a  has-been  nation.  And 
they  will  go  down  in  history  for- 
ever as  a  hated  fascist  aggressor. 

Procedure  for  fascist  action  has 
already  been  laid  in  the  workings 
of  fascism  in  Europe.  Americans 
have  learned  to  fear  European 
fascism.  But  since  it  parades  in 
this  country  in  garments  of  false 
patriotism,  they  do  not  recognize 
their  old-arch-enemy,  and  so  em- 
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brace  the  very  thing  which  they 
fear.  Ignorance  of  the  unique 
problems  which  face  North  Am- 
erica today,  and  fear  for  indivi- 
dual or  group  security  in  the  flux 
of  social  change  have  made  us 
easy  prey  for  fascist  propagan- 
dists and  ready  tools  for  the 
spread  of  hate  through  a  nation 
which  prides  itself  on  tolerance. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  propagan- 
dists are  taking  advantage  of  fears 
and  prejudices  born  of  scarcity 
conditions,  adding  to  existing  lies 
and  building  them  into  mountains 
of  deceit.  Minority  groups  and 
races  are  perfect  targets  for  these 
hate  campaigns.  Subtle  whispers 
planted  in  fear-filled  minds  spread 
through  the  massc^s  like  lethal 
potions  and  create  disunity  in  our 
time  of  Continental  crisis. 

No  patriotic  American  would 
willingly  serve  fascism.  But  in 
order  to  destroy  an  enemy,  we 
must  recognize  the  characteristics 
of  that  enemy  and  its  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  we  must  become  familiar 
with  the  weapons  with  which  we 
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have  to  fight.  First,  let  us  define 
fascism: 

'Fascism  is  the  consoUdation  of 
all  the  minor  rackets  into  a  major 
monopoly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo.' 

Its  operative  formula  is  'DIV- 
IDE AND  RULE  !' 

Its  allies  are  poverty,  disease, 
fear,  hate,  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance. Its  foundation  is  laid  in 
scarcity,  and  without  scarcity  it 
would  completely  collapse. 

But  America,  unlike  Europe, 
has  no  real  scarcity.  America's 
scarcity  is  artificially  enforced  by 
those  who  anticipate  profit  under 
outmoded  methods  of  social  oper- 
ation. Scarcity  objectives  have 
been  gained  by  deliberate  de- 
struction and  sabotage  of  our  pre- 
cious resources.  This  has  been 
done  under  guise  of  business  pro- 
fit and  war  necessity. 

While  we  were  looking  abroad 
for  the  seeds  of  fascist  growth,  we 
became  victims  of  the  greatest 
double-cross  in  history.  Let  us  re- 
view briefly  some  of  the  methods 
employed  in  this  country  to  pre- 
serve the  status  'woe': 

Since  1929,  when  abundance 
became  possible  and  social  change 
seemed  imminent,  Americans 
have  been  pawns  in  the  most 
unique    and    tragic    game    ever 


devised — the   avoidance  of  abun- 
dance ! 

At  no  time  in  history  had  any 
people  been  able  to  produce  en- 
ough for  all  with  a  minimum  of 
human  toil.  The  dream,  the  hope 
of  humanity  for  abundance  and 
rest  from  toil,  after  millions  of 
years  of  poverty  and  drudgery, 
had  been  realized. 

There  should  have  been  great 
rejoicing.  But  a  strange  sight  met 
our  eyes  on  this  Continent  of 
abundance.  Although  science  had 
banished  forever  the  fallacy  that 
man  need  earn  his  bread  by  'the 
sweat  of  his  brow,'  Americans 
suffered  the  supreme  insult  of 
having  shovels  thrust  into  their 
hands  and  being  lined  along 
ditches  known  as  WPA  projects. 
Symbolizing  the  end  of  a  hand- 
tool  era,  this  vast  army  of  unem- 
ployed uselessly  stood,  clinging  to 
vistas  of  a  bygone  day. 

'Give  us  a  plan  whereby  we 
may  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work,'  was  a  cry  we  heard  on 
every  hand. 

Millions,  looking  backwards, 
voiced  this  futile  plea;  but  as 
they  beseeched,  technology  rush- 
ed on  thrusting  more  into  the  be- 
wildered ranks  of  the  starving.  In 
one  of  our  large  cities,  citizens 
actually    were    given    licenses    to 
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search  filthy  alleys  for  discarded 
articles  of  food  and  clothing. 

Technocracy,  however,  ignor- 
ing the  dead  and  sterile  past, 
looked  abundance  squarely  in  the 
face.  It  presented  a  plan  for  the 
mastery  of  abundance.  This  plan 
was  a  detailed  blue-print  for  the 
technological  operation  of  the 
North  ^\merican  Continent. 

Using  authentic  surveys.  Tech- 
nocracy gave  figures  to  show  that 
man  need  no  longer  drudge  or 
starve.  It  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  by  taking  into  consideration 
our  installed  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  available  natural  re- 
sources a  few  technicians,  by  pres- 
sing buttons,  could  produce  and 
distribute  to  all,  heretofore  un- 
heard of  physical  wealth. 

Mingled  with  the  voice  of  Tech- 
nocracy, 1,230,816,000  installed 
horse-power  of  p  r  i  in  e  movers 
purred  out  their  message  to  the 
poverty-stricken  populace. 

'You  are  free,'  they  sang.  'Free! 
Past  generations  groped  their  way 
slowly  through  darkness.  No 
longer  do  you  need  to  struggle 
blindly  over  the  dead  carcass  of 
scarcity,  striving  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. You  are  free  to  make  a  life  !' 

Message  of  the  whirring  wheels 
was  drowned  in  cries  of  the  im- 
potent and  the  Price  System  dirge 


of  'business  as  usual.'  Abundance 
and  leisure  were  new  so  they 
must  be  'bad,'  it  was  argued.  This 
tide  of  machine-produced  goods 
was  sweeping  aside  age-old  con- 
cepts; so  they  must  be  stored, 
plowed  under,  curtailed,  and 
shipped  abroad. 

Americans  were  clinging  with 
such  fervor  to  the  $-sign  that 
they  placed  it  on  a  pedestal  above 
life  and  happiness  and  were  lay- 
ing human  sacrifices  at  its  altar. 
Our  relief  rolls  continued  to  in- 
crease and  social  change  became 
so  threatening  that  one  of  our  so- 
called  leaders,  a  political  philos- 
opher, proposed  euthanasia  — 
'mercy  killing'— as  a  solution  to 
the  relief  burden.  While  sitting 
in  a  swank  hotel,  this  spokesman 
for  fascism  told  the  press,  'I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  done  away  with  to  relieve  the 
nation's  relief  burden.' 

With  such  scarcity  concepts  ex- 
isting on  a  Continent  of  our  great 
physical  wealth,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  were  in  an  economic 
quandary.  Compare  the  business- 
politico  approach  with  that  of 
science: 

Technocracy,  thinking  in  terms 
of  human  life  and  available  re- 
sources,  proposed  to  literally 
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shower  the  Continent  with  a  ple- 
thora of  goods  and  services. 

Business  and  pohtics,  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  dollar,  which  is 
designed  for  scarcity  control,  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  life  which 
science  was  striving  so  hard  to 
save  and  perfect;  not  because 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  supplies, 
but  because  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  purchasing  power. 

Those  who  valued  human  life 
and  human  talent  were  horrified 
to  see  our  abundance  destroyed 
while  our  children  lived  in  hot, 
smelly  slums  and  grew  into  crip- 
ples and  criminals  for  lack  of  it. 
Can  America  ever  forget  this 
wholesale  and  deliberate  waste? 
But  the  objective  was  not  human 
welfare.  The  objective  was  main- 
tenance of  monetary  value.  And 
because  Americans  were  not  will- 
ing to  claim  their  heritage,  even 
greater  destruction  followed. 

When  it  seemed  that  keepers  of 
scarcity  were  doomed  to  failure 
in  their  battle  with  abundance, 
war,  the  most  efficient  of  destroy- 
ers, came  to  their  aid.  Resources 
and  lives  could  be  thrown  into 
the  grand  debacle  while  ineffi- 
ciencies and  bungles  could  be  hid- 
den under  the  cloak  of  national 
emergency. 

Above  the  confusion  and  hor- 


ror of  war,  Technocracy  contin- 
ued to  sound  a  calm,  analytical 
note.  It  demanded  a  profit-free 
war  and  equality  of  sacrifice  for 
all. 

Technocracy  protested  the  at- 
tempt to  conscript  Labor  alone 
as  a  fascist  move;  but  demanded, 
instead,  a  total  conscription  of 
men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money  with  National  Service 
from  all  and  profits  to  none. 

Technocracy  protested  the  spill- 
ing of  American  blood  while 
others  gained  wealth  and  econ- 
omic advantage  in  war  prices, 
war  profits,  war  wages  and  war 
racketeering. 

Those  who  viewed  the  war 
effort  as  a  golden  opportunity  to 
chisel  argued  that  profit  was 
needed  as  a  business  incentive  to 
produce  war  goods.  But  Technoc- 
racy pointed  out  that  American 
soldiers  were  not  demanding  a 
percentage  on  each  bullet  nor  a 
bonus  for  their  blood,  and  that 
soldiers  could  not  get  rich  by 
bargaining  with  their  comman- 
ders, striking  or  selling  imple- 
ments of  war. 

Because  we  insisted  on  fight- 
ing on  a  'business  as  usual'  basis, 
war  and  profit  were  prolonged. 
But  American  soldiers  knew  the 
futility    of    throwing    flesh    and 
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bone  against  steel.  They  heard 
the  scream  of  American  metal 
over  their  heads  hurled  by  their 
fascist  enemies.  They  saw  their 
buddies  killed  by  American  metal 
sold  to  their  fascist  enemies  at  a 
profit  to  American  business. 

Military  victory  over  fascism 
abroad  was  finally  won  the  hard 
way  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
precious  resources.  But  Ameri- 
cans had  not  yet  liquidated  their 
pro-fascists  at  home. 

Profit  remained  and  awe-in- 
spiring abundance  also  remained 
to  plague  the  lives  of  scarcity- 
enforcers,  and  it  had  increased 
many  fold.  Upholders  of  the  sta- 
tus quo  now  had  over  2,000,000,- 
000  installed  horse-power  of  prime 
movers  with  which  to  reckon. 
Our  warehouses  still  bulged  and 
20,000,000  American  refugees 
from  poverty y  disease  and  starva- 
tion waited  miserably  for  their 
birthright  of  abundance. 

Fresh  propaganda  was  needed. 
So  loud  wailing  was  heard  in  the 
land  as  fascist  presses  wept  croco- 
dile tears  over  the  plight  of  Euro- 
peans. Americans  were  told  that 
they  must  'pull  their  belts  tight- 
er' and  prepare  for  'bitter  years 
ahead.'  While  Americans  were 
tightening  their  belts,  wholesale 
waste  and  curtailment  of  produc- 


tion continued.  But  fascism  now 
had  a  new  method  with  which  to 
camouflage  its  waste  and  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  America  had 
arrived  at  an  era  of  abundance. 

While  business  was  propagan- 
dizing the  sending  of  'surplusses' 
abroad,  Technocracy  only  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea  that  business  had 
gone  suddenly  philanthropic  in 
its  concern  over  poverty-stricken 
Europe.  Millions  of  voice?  rose  in 
chorus  for  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing abroad.  Technocracy,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  business 
did  not  intend  to  feed  Americans 
or  Europeans.  It  called  attention 
to  the  idle  ships  which  could  be 
used  to  transport,  free  of  charge, 
our  spoiling  food  to  the  hungry 
nations.  But  business,  by  its 
nature,  can  follow  only  one  never- 
changing  pattern — profit  first.  In 
such  a  pattern,  human  Hfe  and 
human  welfare  is  pushed  into  the 
background. 

Today,  even  more  ominous 
propaganda  is  being  reinforced 
by  the  'stop  Russia'  theme.  And 
as  Americans  hypnotically  follow 
the  pied  pipers  of  hate  towards  a 
war  of  aggression  against  Russia, 
they  also  dance  to  the  more 
subtle,  but  none-the-less  destruc- 
tive, discords  of  internal  hate. 

That  a  nature-endowed  profile, 
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skin  pigmentation,  a  union  card 
or  concern  over  Russian  'ideals' 
should  be  major  issues  on  a  Con- 
tinent of  our  great  potentialities 
is  an  insult  to  American  intelli- 
gence. Yet  many  foolishly  follow 
the  decoys  used  to  becloud  the 
real  problem  and  to  prolong  the 
scarcity  conditions  and  hand-tool 
methods  upon  which  fascism 
thrives. 

As  the  tragic  game  continues, 
business  sings  its  old  'rugged  in- 
dividualistic' refrain  to  the  glori- 
fication of  human  misery. 

'Americans  do  not  want  secur- 
ity,' it  monotonously  chants,  'not 
security,  but  "opportunity" — the 
"opportunity"  to  live  in  scarcity 
and  to  chisel  their  fellow-citizens.' 

In  voices  born  to  fear  and  des- 
peration, Americans  hypnotically 
chant,  'Not  security,  but  "oppor- 
tunity." ' 

Do  Americans  actually  prefer 
this  'fascist  brew'  to  the  security 
that  science  offers?  When  will  we 
wake  to  the  reality  of  the  abun- 
dance which  we  possess?  Will  we 
continue  to  put  our  seal  upon  a 
system  which  is  striving  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  heritage?  Are  we 
so  brutal  and  so  hypocritical  that 
we  will  sacrifice  our  youth  to  de- 
stroy fascism  abroad  and  then 
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permit  it  to  grow  in  our  own  back 
yard? 

Let's  be  realistic !  When  we 
have  a  small,  well  -  organized 
group,  backed  by  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  dictating  that  the 
majority  live  in  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, squalor,  hate  and  fear,  then 
we  have  fascism !  Is  this  really 
what  we  want? 

We  do  not  have  forever  to  show 
our  hand.  Fascism  is  calling  its 
last  bluff.  Our  Continent  and  our 
lives  are  the  stakes  for  which  we 
play,  and  we  must  have  a  show- 
down. Americans  hold  the  trump 
— they  can  play  science  to  win ! 
Science  bears  the  only  antidote  to 
the  fascist  formula:  'DIVIDE 
AND  RULE  !' 

That  antidote  is  the  technologi- 
cal edict:  'UNITE  AND  OPER- 
ATE !' 

The  scientific  orchestration  of 
our  technological  processes,  for 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  an  abundance  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  last  shred  of 
a  fascist  regime. 

Fascism  and  abundance  cannot 
exist  in  the  same  structure.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  scarcity  dictators 
dread  the  application  of  technol- 
ogy to  the  general  welfare?  And 
is  it  any  wonder  that  they  devise 
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elaborate  smear  campaigns  against 
the  scientific  method  of  social 
operation,  and  attempt  to  destroy 
unity  of  purpose  on  the  North 
American  Continent? 

The  battle  of  scarcity  versus 
abundance — science  versus  chaos 
— is  nearing  a  crisis  which  will 
develop  into  the  most  bitter 
struggle  in  history.  Fascism,  in  its 
horrible  death  throes,  will  heap 
greater  fear  and  hatred  against 
science  than  those  the  Inquisition 
hurled  against  all  the  accumu- 
lated heresies. 

The  situation  is  dire.  Our 
enemy     is     ruthless.    Americans 


must  be  just  as  bold  and  uncom- 
promising in  claiming  their  heri- 
tage. Millions  of  voices  forcefully 
shouting  'p  e  a  c  e,  security  and 
abundance'  cannot  be  drowned 
by  the  dying  wail  of  vested  in- 
terests moaning  'business,  profits, 
politics  and  war.' 

Technocracy  has  worked  and 
Technocracy  has  waited.  Its  scien- 
tific blue-print  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  abundance  to  all  be- 
longs to  America  for  her  taking. 
Is  America  ready  for  abundance, 
or  must  we  pay  further  tribute  to 
our  old  enemy  and  destroyer? 

— Olive  V.  Applegate 


i^  MEN  MUST  TAKE  full  advantage  of  science  and  technology  as  the  instru- 
ments most  likely  to  advance  and  stabilize  their  standards  of  material  well-being. 
Science  and  technology  have  provided  means  for  controlling  natural  and  social 
environments  and  utilizing  nature,  coordinating  and  directing  social  forces  and  dis- 
ciplining human  beings  both  from  within  and  from  without.  At  the  same  time,  tech- 
nical forces  may  be  used  either  to  build  or  to  destroy.  It  follows  that  science  and 
technology  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  social  asset,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  high- 
way, the  post  office  and  the  school  are  social  assets.  Such  social  assets  cannot  be 
used,  legitimately,  for  private  advantage,  nor  may  they  employ  means  or  move  toward 
ends  which  are  predominantly  disadvantageous  or  destructive.  They  must  be  pro- 
ductively and  constructively  employed,  under  social  direction,  to  enhance  the  good 
of  the  whole  and  therefore  the  good  of  each  coordinated,  cooperating  part. 

— Scott  Nearing  in  The  Revolution  of  Our  Time 

ic  THE  PLATFORM  of  a  major  political  party  in  the  United  States  is  not  a 
serious  pledge  to  the  citizen.  Nobody  voting  for  the  candidates  who  'stand  on'  it 
can  have  the  slightest  assurance  that  its  promises  will  be  fulfilled,  or  even  that  its 
words  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  what  they  seem  to  him  to  mean  when  he  reads 
them.  The  party  itself  is  not  a  disciplined  and  efficient  unit  which  can  be  mobilized 
to  execute  a  coherent  program.  It  is  an  uneasy  coalition  held  together  mainly  by  the 
effort  to  win  office,  jobs,  and  power,  but  it  is  scarcely  of  one  mind  about  anything 
else.  The  platform-maker  is  expected  to  produce  a  circus  tent  which  will  cover  all 
the  factions,  and  to  embellish  it  with  enough  ballyhoo  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  will  be  attracted  inside.  — The  Nation 
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Technocrats  and  the  Flood 


One  of  Canada's  leading  columnists  gives  Technocrats  credit  for  the 
part  they  played  in  fighting  the  flood.  This  recognition  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  peculiar  blindness  which  seemed  to  afflict  the  reporters 
covering  the  flood  for  press,  radio  and  screen. 


n  NOTHER  organization  that 
•^^^  rendered  excellent  unpubli- 
cized  service  (in  the  great  B.C. 
flood  of  1948)    was  Technocracy. 

This  more  or  less  grew  into 
being,  rather  than  was  planned. 
But  the  Technocrats  had  equip- 
ment as  well  as  organization. 

Some  small  town  group  was 
fighting  with  all  its  might  to  hold 
one  section  of  dyke.  They  wanted 
a  special  piece  of  equipment.  One 
volunteer  happened  to  be  a  Tech- 
nocrat and  phoned  to  another 
Technocrat  who,  he  knew,  could 
get   that   equipment   in   a   hurry. 

One  thing  led  to  another.  Soon 
there  was  a  large  fleet  of  Tech- 
nocrat cars  directly  operating 
under  official  Canadian  Army 
authorities  as  taxis  and  as  motor- 
ized public  announcers.  Most  of 
the  announcements  made  direct 
to  the  public  for  volunteer  work- 
ers and  so  on  were  made  from 
loud-speaker  cars  belonging  to 
the     Technocrat     organization.     I 
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spent  several  hours  in  their  cars 
or  at  their  headquarters  in  New 
Westminster,  and  was  amazed  as 
well  as  delighted  to  see  the 
volume  of  work  they  were  doing 
for  the  official  flood  control 
people.  They  had  workers  from 
U.S.  as  well  as  Canada.  Every- 
thing was  running  like  a  well- 
oiled  machine. 

It  took  me  back  to  my  youthful 
days  in  the  army  and  I  had  the 
evidence  that  these  boys  knew 
their  stuff.  Also,  I  may  say,  the 
Technocrat  girls  who  served  a 
first-class  supper  to  two  sittings 
of  workers  while  I  was  there. 

There  was  one  amusing  inci- 
dent in  the  Technocrats'  work  as 
organized  volunteers.  When  it 
was  feared  that  all  Lulu  Island 
would  be  flooded,  the  Army  was 
naturally  eager  to  get  all  the 
searchlights  possible.  Technocracy 
owns  'the  Big  Eye' — which  has 
eight  million  candlepower;  that  is, 
three  times  stronger  than  the 
strongest  Canadian  Army  search- 
light in  Western  Canada. 
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Vk"  THE  DISASTER  that  has  struck  British  Columbia  must  arouse  national  opin- 
ion to  the  need  for  radical  flood  control  measures.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  build 
a  co-ordinated  system  of  strong  dykes  to  protect  the  lowlands.  A  flood  control 
agency  combining  provincial  and  federal  resources  should  emerge  from  this  experience. 
It  will  need  to  go  back  to  the  headwaters  of  Pacific  streams  to  build  dams  and  create 
storage  basins  that  will  retard  the  run-off.  Measures  to  reclothe  the  mountains  of 
the  Interior  with  timber  and  grass  are  clearly  indicated. 

The  techniques  of  flood  control  are  well-known  among  engineers  and  conserva- 
tionists. The  Engineering  Society  of  Canada  has  already  acted  to  create  a  national 
committee  to  advise  on  flood  control  measures.  The  plan  must  be  international  as 
well.  Water  from  the  Canadian  mountain  slopes  flooding  down  the  Columbia  helped 
to  inundate  Vanport,  Ore,  The  interests  of  fishing,  power  and  flood  control  must 
be  balanced  in  a  new  approach  to  our  western  rivers.  —Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 

-^  CHIGACO. — The  Government  named  nearly  500  eye  specialists  throughout  the 
nation  as  defendants  in  its  price-fixing  suit  against  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
and  three  subsidiaries. 

The  oculists  named  in  a  petition  filed  in  federal  court  by  the  anti-trust  divisio'^ 
are  accused  of  accepting  rebates  on  glasses  prescribed  for  their  patients. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  headquarters  are  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Previously  the  Government  had  named  some  2700  eye  doctors  throughout  the 
country  in  suits  against  Bausch  and  Lomb  and  the  American  Optical  Co.  of  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  Government  charges  the  optical  companies  and  the  oculists  violated  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by  fixing  prices  on  eye  glasses.  — Associated  Press 


*  INDUSTRIALIZATION,  which  was  inherent  in  the  later  phases  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  opened  the  way  for  the  power  age.  The  harnessing  of  electricity,  its  wide- 
spread use  in  connection  with  science  and  technology,  its  decreased  cost,  and  the 
immense  increase  in  the  amount  of  available  electric  energy  led  into  the  atomic  age 
and  marked  one  of  the  most  important  transition  points  in  man's  advance  toward 
the  domination  of  nature  forces.        —Scott  Nearing  in  The  Revolution  of  Our  Time 
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But  'the  Big  Eya'  was  in  Bell- 
ingham,  U.S.A.,  not  Canada. 

The  question  was: 

Would  the  U.S.  immigration 
officials  permit  the  Technocrats 
to  cross  into  the  U.S.  to  get  'the 
Big  Eye' — even  at  the  request  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Flood  Con- 
trol? 

Or  would  they  hold  to  the  rul- 
ing of  recent  months  that  the 
Canadian    Technocrats    must    be 


stopped  at  the  border  for  fear 
they  might  spread  'subversive 
doctrines'  in  U.S.? 

The  U.S.  officials  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  thought  fast,  and 
waved  the  Canadian  Technocrats 
through.  The  'Big  Eye'  was  speed- 
ily brought  to  the  front  line  of  the 
flood  battle  and  kept  ready  to 
help  in  the  evacuation  of  Lulu 
Island  had  that  become  neces- 
sary. — Elmore  Philpott 
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'He  Who  Gets  Soaked 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  people  of  North  America  have 
been  enduring  a  storm  of  inflation  such  as  this  Continent  has  never 
before  experienced.  Lacking  the  big  umbrella  of  high  wages  possessed 
by  union  labor,  the  white-collar  brigade  is  getting  soaked — but  good! 


IF  YOU  get  caught  in  a  sudden 
downpour  of  rain,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  get  soaked  un- 
less, of  course,  you  have  an  um- 
brella. Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  of  these 
handy  devices  at  the  time,  will 
come  through  the  storm  in  com- 
parative comfort  and  reasonably 
dry. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  people  of  North  America 
have  been  enduring  a  storm  of 
inflation  such  as  this  Continent 
has  never  before  experienced. 
Those  who  happen  to  be  members 
of  powerful  unions  are  protected 
to  some  extent  by  an  umbrella  of 
high  wages.  Businessmen  have 
equipped  themselves  with  one  of 
high  prices.  These  two  groups  are 
weathering  the  storm  in  a  reason- 
able degree  of  comfort,  but  in  be- 
tween are  millions  of  North  Am- 
ericans with  no  umbrella  at  all. 
They  are  the  great  mass  of  white- 
collar  workers  and  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes  such  as  pensions 
and    incomes    from    investments. 


All  they  can  do  is  turn  up  their 
collars,  pull  their  threadbare 
jackets  of  wartime  savings  closer 
around  their  shivering  bodies, 
bow  their  heads  to  the  storm,  plod 
dismally  onward — and  get  soaked 
to  the  skin. 

Occasionally  the  plight  of  the 
white  -  collar  worker  is  drama- 
tized in  such  a  way  that  some- 
thing is  done  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tress. For  example,  a  few  months 
back  strikes  of  teachers  were 
headlined  on  the  front  pages  of 
our  daily  papers  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  miserably  low  salaries 
prevailing  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Something  was  done  about 
it  and,  although  teachers'  salaries 
are  still  far  from  adequate,  they 
have  improved  over  what  they 
were  at  that  time.  But  the  great 
mass  of  white  -  collar  workers 
seem  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  Office  workers  of  all 
types,  retail  clerks,  bank  clerks, 
and  many  others,  receive  barely 
enough  in  these  days  of  rising 
living    costs,    to    maintain    them- 
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selves  and  their  families  at  a  level 
of  existence  just  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  'get  by.' 

And  as  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  squeeze  on 
these  salaried  workers  increases. 
While  the  real  earnings  of  Ameri- 
can factory  workers  in  1947  stood 
at  20%  above  the  1939  level,  those 
of  the  white-collar  group  were 
actually  less  and  the  various  in- 
flationary forces  feeding  our  pres- 
ent boom  are  not  helping  the 
situation. 

A  few  examples  will  help  you 
to  understand  the  plight  of  the 
various  groups  that  make  up  this 
large  segment  of  our  population. 
In  1939,  American  retail  workers 
earned  an  average  of  $1,101  for 
the  year.  These  workers  are  now 
earning  $1,955,  if  they  work  52 
weeks,  but  this  will  buy  only  as 
much  as  could  be  bought  for 
$1,212  in  1939.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  gain  of  $111,  but  after 
taxes  of  around  10%  are  deduc- 
ted, the  individual  finds  himself 
a  net  loser  to  the  extent  of  about 
$80. 

School  teachers  averaged  $1,- 
441  a  year  in  1939  and  about 
$2,400  today.  This  income,  adjust- 
ed for  living-cost  increases  and 
with  taxes  deducted,  leaves  them 
worse  off  than  in  1939. 
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Brokerage  houses,  electric  light 
and  power  companies  and  insur- 
ance companies  have  also  in- 
creased wages  of  their  employees, 
but  with  the  same  results.  The 
increases  have  not  been  enough, 
after  taxes  are  deducted,  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  living  so 
that  actually  these  workers  are 
earning  less  than  in  1939.  And 
living  costs  are  still  climbing.  In 
the  period  ahead,  the  white-collar 
brigade  faces  rent  increases  and 
rising  prices  on  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  home  furnishings  and  many 
other  items  that  are  included  in 
the  average  family  budget,  and 
this  group,  lacking  the  big  um- 
brella of  high  wages  possessed  by 
its  more  fortunate  brothers  in  the 
wage-earning  industries,  is  due 
for  a  soaking. 

Those  living  on  fixed  incomes 
such  as  pensions  and  interest  on 
investments,  are  in  an  even  worse 
plight.  Pensions  of  government 
workers,  or  old  -  age  pensioners, 
cannot  be  raised  without  legisla- 
tive action  while  we  know  of  no 
increases  at  all  in  industrial  pen- 
sions. And  obviously  interest  rates 
cannot  be  raised  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter living  for  those  depending  on 
income  from  investments.  These 
victims  of  our  inflationary  storm 
are    in    an    even    worse    position 
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than  the  office  clerks  who,  at 
least,  can  expect  small  increases 
from  time  to  time. 

And  what  are  the  chances  of 
the  storm  passing  before  very 
long?  Well,  let's  see.  This  is  an 
election  year  and  our  politicians 
want  to  hold  their  jobs.  There- 
fore, they  will  do  nothing  to 
check  the  boom,  for  that  would 
be  disastrous  to  their  chances  of 
re-election.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
most everything  Congress  is  doing 
at  the  present  time  will  tend  to 
maintain  the  inflationary  boom 
and  force  prices  even  higher.  The 
reduction  in  income  taxes  (a  typi- 
cal election-year  gesture)  will 
add  about  $5-billion  to  available 
purchasing  power;  aid  to  the 
world,  in  all  forms,  will  be  close 
to  $17  V2 -billion  more;  rearma- 
ment another  $3V2-billion.  In  ad- 
dition, veteran  bonuses  to  be  paid 
by  states  will  reach  another  bil- 
lion dollars.  All  these  billions  will 
mean  an  upward  pressure  on 
prices  with  little  proportionate 
help  for  the  white-collar  workers. 
Those  who  are  veterans  will,  of 
course,  share  in  the  bonuses  and 
the  tax  reduction  will  make  some 
difference  but,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  increased  income  will 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  living 
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resulting  from  all  this  inflationary 
pressure. 

The  proposed  rearmament  pro- 
gram will  naturally  result  in 
shortages  which  will  tend  to 
maintain,  if  not  increase,  prices 
on  such  items  as  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, vacuum  cleaners, 
toys,  bicycles  and  other  goods 
using  appreciable  quantities  of 
steel.  Falling  prices  in  food  will 
be  promptly  bolstered  by  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies,  and  the  cur- 
rent third  round  of  wage  increases 
for  industrial  workers  will  result 
in  still  further  increases  in  prices. 
No,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
little  man  in  the  middle  is  going 
to  get  squeezed  harder  as  time 
goes  on.  He  is  due  to  get  soaked — 
but  good ! 

Well,  why  doesn't  he  organize 
into  a  strong  union?  Then  perhaps 
he  could  get  under  the  umbrella 
of  high  wages.  But  it  is  not  as 
simple  as  that.  White-collar  labor  1 
is  abundant  and,  as  it  always  is  in 
the  presence  of  abundance,  the 
price  is  low.  Far  too  many  people 
feel  that  it  is  more  'respectable' 
to  be  a  white-collar  worker  than 
a  manual  laborer  and  so  they  en- 
ter the  field  where  this  'respec- 
tability' seems  to  give  them  great- 
er social  standing.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  money.    As 
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a  result,  the  white-collar  field  is, 
for  the  most  part,  overpopulated. 
The  teaching  profession  is  an  ex- 
ception, but  here  a  different  situ- 
ation exists.  Salaries  of  most 
teachers  are  set  by  law  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  pay.  Salaries  of 
•workers  are  paid  by  the  business 
houses  that  employ  them  and  if 
there  were  a  scarcity,  business 
would  pay  higher  salaries  and 
charge  more  for  its  services.  The 
community  can't  always  pay  high- 
er salaries  and  collect  more  in 
taxes.  Industrial  unions  keep  the 
supply  of  workers  relatively 
scarce  by  restricting  the  number 
of  apprentices  that  may  be  train- 
ed during  any  given  time  or  in 
any  given  shop  or  industry,  and 
thus  are  able  to  demand  higher 
wages.  This  ther  white  -  collar 
worker  cannot  do  —  he  is  too 
numerous — too  abundant — and  it 
is  a  basic  rule  in  a  Price  System 
that  value — and  price — falls  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  avail- 
able supply. 

Whether  it  be  manufactured 
goods,  agricultural  products,  or 
workers,  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  plentiful  supply  in  a  Price  Sys- 
tem is  a  reduction  of  value,  with 
a  proportionate  decline  in  price. 
And  when,  as  has  frequently  oc- 
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curred,  abundance  is  produced, 
then  both  value  and  price  dis- 
appear. Because  of  this  basic 
economic  law,  it  is  essential,  in 
the  operation  of  a  Price  System, 
that  a  relative  scarcity  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  order  to  pre- 
serve values. 

For  this  reason,  labor  unions 
restrict  apprentice  training,  man- 
ufacturing concerns  restrict  pro- 
duction and  government  buys  up 
surplus  agricultural  crops.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  a  Price  System 
by  which  the  relative  scarcity,  so 
vital  to  its  existence,  can  be 
maintained.  And  because  North 
America  has  long  since  reached 
the  point  at  which  abundance  can 
be  produced,  we  have  a  hard  time 
maintaining  that  necessary  scar- 
city. 

With  every  increase  in  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  through  the  in- 
stallation of  high-speed  and  more 
fully  automatic  machinery,  pow- 
ered by  electrical  energy,  that 
abundance  becomes  even  more 
threatening  and  the  time  will  fin- 
ally arrive  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  held  back.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  new  form  of 
society — one  capable  of  operating 
our  productive  equipment  at  full- 
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load  capacity  and  distributing  the 
resultant  abundance. 

With  the  institution  of  that  new- 
social  order,  we  will  find  that 
security  is  available  to  all  alike, 
whether  manual  laborer  or  white- 
collar  worker,  because  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  produce  and 
distribute  goods  and  services  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  human 
beings  to  use  or  consume.  We  will 
be  able  to  guarantee  to  every  citi- 
zen of  this  Continent  complete 
security,  at  an  unbelievably  high 
standard  of  living,  from  the  day 
he  is  born  to  the  day  he  dies.  The 
evolution  of  human  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will 
have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  complete  economic  freedom 
will  be  available  to  all  alike. 

Such  a  society  can  now  be 
achieved  only  on  this  Continent 
because  only  here  is  found  the 
combination  of  natural  resources, 
high-speed  automatic  machinery 
and  the  skilled  personnel  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  society.  Furthermore,  the  need 
for  it  is  imperative.  Either  we 
adopt  such  a  society  or  perish  in 
the  social  chaos  that  will  follow 
the  complete  breakdown  of  our 
existing  system. 

We  have  frequently  told  you 
that  Technocracy  is  the  next  most 


probable  state  of  society  on  this 
Continent — not  because  we  say 
so,  but  because  the  physical  fac- 
tors involved  demand  that  form 
of  society.  We  have  developed  on 
this  Continent  a  highly  technical 
civilization  in  which  production 
can  be  achieved  almost  entirely 
through  the  use  of  automatic  ma- 
chines and  with  the  need  for 
human  labor  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Under  such  conditions,  a 
Price  System  obviously  cannot 
remain  in  operation  since  all  its 
values  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
resulting  abundance  and  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  distribute 
the  purchasing  power  which,  in 
such  a  system,  is  necessary  to 
achieve  distribution,  granting  that 
values  could  be  maintained. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  adopt  a  form 
of  society  that  distributes  its  pro- 
duction by  some  other  method 
than  the  exchange  form  we  use 
today.  The  great  majority  of  us 
have  nothing  to  exchange  for  the 
food,  clothing  and  housing  we 
need  to  sustain  life,  beyond  our 
own  personal  services.  In  a  Tech- 
nate — which  is  the  name  we  have 
given  to  the  scientific  society 
which  must  soon  replace  this 
obsolete  Price  System  —  produc- 
tion   would    be   achieved   by    the 
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most  efficient  processes  that 
human  ingenuity  can  develop. 
The  need  for  human  labor  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  leav- 
ing more  time  for  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  There  would  be  no 
loss  in  consuming  privileges  as 
there  would  be  today  under  such 
a  method  of  production,  since  the 
abundance  produced  would  be 
distributed  equally,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  man-hours  involv- 
ed. Greater  efficiency,  resulting 
in  greater  production  and  the  use 
of  less  human  labor,  would  lead 
only  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  more  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  it. 

Distribution  would  be  effected 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  extra- 
neous energy  used  in  production, 
and  each  citizen  would  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  amount 


of  energy  units  to  enable  him  to 
consume,  if  he  so  desires,  his  full 
share  of  the  Continental  abun- 
dance. Men  and  women  alike 
would  receive  their  own  certifi- 
cates which  would  enable  them 
to  live  independently  of  each 
other  if  they  so  wish,  or  which 
v/ould  provide  the  economic  sta- 
bility for  a  happy  family  life, 
with  every  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  develop  into  healthj^, 
well-educated  citizens  of  the 
greatest  civilization  on  earth. 

No  longer  will  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  citizens  get  soaked  in 
economic  storms  such  as  we  ex- 
perience today.  The  causes  of 
those  storms  will  no  longer  exist 
and  peace,  security  and  abun- 
dance will  at  last  have  been 
achieved.  — Leslie  Bounds 
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*  FACED  WITH  THE  MENACE  of  an  abundance  which  threatened  to  destroy 
profit  by  making  more  goods  and  services  than  the  market  could  absorb,  the  business 
interests  hit  upon  two  devices.  One  was  to  slow  down  the  machine  and  run  it  part 
time.  The  other  way  was  to  organize  a  limited  war,  sufficiently  circumscribed  to 
avoid  disaster,  but  sufficiently  extensive  to  burn  up  surpluses  and  thus  maintain 
scarcity  with  full  production.  Part-time  production  led  to  unemployment  and  social 
unrest.  Wars  got  out  of  hand  and  destroyed  both  the  product  and  the  production 
plant.  -Scott  N earing  in  The  Revolution  of  Our  Time 

^  THE  HIGH  COST  of  suicide  by  gas  brought  a  protest  from  one  Vancouver 
Chinese,  proprietor  of  a  downtown  rooming  house. 

He  volubly  complained  to  police  that  the  gas  used  by  a  tenant  in  taking  his 
own  life  cost  more  than  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  night. 

Two  or  three  of  these  suicides  in  a  week  are  more  than  a  man  can  be  expected 
to  bear,,  he  said,  and  the  city  should  bear  the  added  expense. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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let's  Eat! 


Whatever  plans  Price  System  restaurateurs  may  have  in  store  for 
improving  their  service,  they  must  by  reason  of  the  very  failings  of 
the  Price  System  be  of  a  trifling  nature  compared  with  those  which 
would  exist  in  the  Technate. 


PI"ATING  is  at  once  one  of  the 
■■"^  most  interesting  and  most 
vital  functions  of  the  human 
mechanism.  Through  its  intri- 
guing, palate  -  tickling  processes 
our  bodies  are  supplied  with  the 
fuel  so  necessary  to  their  contin- 
ued operation.  The  need  for  sus- 
taining this  supply  has  given  rise 
to  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
on  the  North  American  Continent 
— the  restaurant  business. 

A  hundred  years  ago  when 
most  of  the  work  that  was  done 
was  accomplished  by  the  power 
of  the  human  muscle,  and  the 
greatest  share  of  it  was  of  an 
agrarian  nature,  virtually  all 
meals  were  prepared  and  con- 
sumed in  the  home.  Restaurants 
did  exist,  of  course,  but  their  ex- 
istence was  far  from  being  a 
dominant  part  of  the  social  fabric. 
Advancing  technology  has  fast 
been  altering  that  picture. 

Home  cooking  and  eating  still 
claim  the  majority  of  meals  con- 
sumed, but  in  today's  principally 
urban  North  America  where  the 


bread  winners  are  absent  from 
their  homes  for  long  periods  each 
day,  it  has  been  estimated  by  res- 
taurateurs that  40%  of  all  meals 
are  consumed  away  from  home. 
The  manager  of  a  swank  Van- 
couver restaurant  estimates  that 
restaurant  -  consumed  meals  in 
this  city  have  increased  150%  to 
200%  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

Approximately  180,000  restaur- 
ants in  Canada  and  United  States 
serve  well  over  50  million  meals 
daily.  These  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  thousands  of  hotel  din- 
ing rooms,  drug  store  and  de- 
partment store  cafeterias,  indus- 
trial plant  cafeterias,  hamburger 
stands,  or  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment where  the  serving  of 
food  is  secondary  to  the  main 
business.  Since  secondary  eating 
establishments  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  number  of  bona 
fide  restaurants,  the  number  of 
meals  served  by  them  is  also  a 
considerable  factor,  though  statis- 
{ Continued  on  page  35) 
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■T"HE  atom,  with  its  uses  in  war,  in  medicine,  in  industry,  is  turning 
■*  out  to  have  important  uses  in  agriculture,  too. 

Scientists,  working  with  radioactive  materials,  see  the  time  when 
they  might  be  able  to  produce  synthetic  foods,  foods  turned  out  in 
factories  instead  of  in  plants  or  animals.  Already  those  scientists  are 
learning  how  to  grow  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes  and  other  foods 
more  cheaply  and  efficiently,  using  radioactive  materials  in  their  ex- 
periments. The  atom  and  its  by-products  are  opening  the  way  to 
cures  for  livestock  diseases.  They  are  to  play  a -part  in  testing  insecti- 
cides that  appear  to  have  bad  effects  on  animals. 

Methods  of  fertilizing  are  to  be  influenced  by  results  of  experi- 
ments with  radioactive  tracers.  New  information  has  been  obtained 
from  tests  already  completed.  Other  experiments  are  getting  under 
way  in  nearly  every  State,  and  involving  every  important  food  crop. 

New  methods  being  used  in  these  tests  are  similar  to  the  methods 
being  used  in  medical  and  industrial  research  with  atomic  by-pro- 
ducts. Radioactive  materials  are  used  as  tracers.  Radiophosphorus, 
for  example,  is  made  into  phosphate  fertilizer  and  applied  to  soil 
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around  plants.  The  radioactive  material  enters  plants  just  as  any 
other  phosphate,  but  sends  out  rays  as  it  moves.  A  ticking  Geiger 
counter  follows  and  measures  the  tracer  as  it  enters  plant  roots,  moves 
into  stems  and  spreads  out  through  branches  and  leaves. 

Findings  that  have  been  made  so  far  show  farmers  where  and  in 
what  amounts  fertilizers  should  be  placed  around  plants  for  best 
results.   They  show,  too,  the  best  time  for  fertilizing. 

It  has  been  learned,  for  example^  that  potatoes  use  up  phosphorus 
from  fertilizer  during  their  entire  growth  period,  whereas  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  take  it  up  only  during  early  growth.  What  that  means  to 
the  farmer  is  that  applications  of  phosphate  fertilizer  may  be  profit- 
able for  potatoes  throughout  the  season,  but  useless  for  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  after  early  growth.  Tests  show,  too,  that  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  grown  in  soil  that  is  naturally  rich  in  phosphorus  tend  to 
take  up  the  natural  phosphorus  rather  than  fertilizer.  This  is  not 
true  for  potatoes. 

These  newly  learned  facts  about  the  use  of  fertihzer  are  to  help 
manufacturers  design  new  machinery  for  fertilizing.  Plant  breeds, 
too,  are  to  benefit  along  with  farmers  and  consumers. 

A  setback  in  tracer  research  is  to  develop  if  it  is  proved  that 
radiation  itself  affects  plants  much.  If  energy  rays  are  found  to  affect 
plant  growth,  then  results  of  tracer  tests  will  be  suspected  of  being 
thrown  off  by  the  tracers  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tests 
may  show  that  radioactive  materials  offer  help  in  fertilizing,  distinct 
from  their  use  as  tracers. 

Radioactive  fertilizers  can  turn  out  to  be  an  important  new  aid 
for  farmers  if  radiation  is  shown  to  increase  plant  growth  and  yields. 
Spectacular  results  are  being  claimed  by  Russian  scientists.  Now 
U.S.  scientists  have  experiments  going  on  all  important  food  plants, 
in  more  than  30  States,  to  test  those  claims. 

Biggest  riddle  in  agriculture  is  now  getting  a  thorough  going 
over  with  the  new  research  methods.  That  riddle  is  the  process  by 
which  plants  use  sunlight  to  turn  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  into 
sugars  and  starches.  It  is  the  basic  process  of  all  plant  growth.  If 
scientists  can  learn  the  secrets  of  that  operation,  they  may  be  able 
to  duplicate  the  process,  perhaps  in  a  factory.    And  the  secret  may 
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also  lead  the  way  to  cheap  factory  production  of  such  materials  as 
synthetic  gasoline  and  coal. 

Radioactive  tracers  already  have  spied  out  a  small  part  of  the 
operation.  It  has  been  learned,  for  example,  that  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  complex  process  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  is  made  to  combine 
with  a  strange  substance  that  scientists  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 
That  step  takes  no  sunlight.  But  sunlight  is  required  for  later  changes. 
Search  for  the  secret  of  those  changes  is  on. 

DDT,  too,  is  expected  soon  to  come  under  the  sharp  eye  of  radia- 
ting tracers.  Use  of  that  deadly  killer  of  insects  now  is  being  strongly 
questioned.  DDT  has  been  found  to  have  some  unfavorable  results. 
Some  potato  growers  who  used  DDT  last  year,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  not  recommended  it  for  that  purpose,  lost 
their  entire  crops.  The  insecticide  was  taken  up  by  the  potatoes,  gave 
them  a  musty  taste. 

Now  scientists  are  planning  to  tag  DDT  with  radioactive  chlorine 
and  study  its  action  thoroughly.  Result  may  be  the  improving  or  dis- 
carding of  DDT,  or  new  information  about  how  farmers  can  use  the 
substance  safely.  Other  new  insecticides  are  to  get  the  same  treat- 
ment later  on. 

Plant-growth  regulators  that  farmers  have  been  using  for  years 
are  being  studied  to  see  just  how  they  work.  Purpose  is  to  improve 
their  composition  and  use.  Scientists  know,  for  example,  that  some 
substances  make  trees  drop  their  fruit  early.  Others  make  trees  hang 
on  to  their  fruit  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  But  how  those  regulators  work 
is  a  question.  Scientists  are  using  radioactive  tracers  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  answer. 

Animal  diseases  that  cost  livestock  men  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  also  are  being  studied  with  tracers.  Radioactive  materials  fed 
to  animals  are  followed  as  they  move  through  complicated  body  pro- 
cesses. These  new  techniques  are  much  the  same  ones  that  are  being 
used  on  human  diseases. 

Already  new  information  is  being  gained  that  will  mean  lower 
costs  for  livestock  growers.  Radioactive  cobalt,  for  example,  is  being 
used  to  study  one  form  of  anemia  in  livestock.  Small  amounts  of 
cobalt  in  pasture  fertilizer  are  absorbed  by  grass,  and  cattle  eating 
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that  grass  are  cured  of  anemia.-  Scientists  have  known  that  for  some 
years.  Now,  radiocobalt  has  shown  that  cobalt  apphed  with  fertihzer 
does  not  stay  with  the  animal  long,  that  sheep  and  cattle  on  ranges 
that  are  deficient  in  cobalt  must  be  supplied  with  that  element  con- 
stantly. 

Radiocopper  has  shown  that  cattle  are  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
phosphorus  they  need  if  they  are  deficient  in  copper.  Radiophos- 
phorus  is  being  used  to  study  range  paralysis  of  fowl. 

Better  methods  of  preventing  and  curing  diseases  of  livestock 
are  to  come  out  of  these  and  other  tests  with  tracers.  Results  will 
show  up  in  more  economic  livestock  production. 

Other  fields  of  research  in  agriculture  that  are  to  be  important 
to  farmers  and  consumers  are  opening  up  rapidly.  With  every  piece 
of  new  information,  the  tracer  experiments  are  turning  up  new  ques- 
tions. Answers  to  these  questions,  in  turn,  will  be  valuable  aids  to 
farmers. 

The  new  fields  of  research  are  being  broadened  every  day  by 
AEC  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  already 
has  tests  going  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and 
at  State  experiment  stations  all  over  the  country. 

The  prospect  now  seen  by  scientists  in  agriculture  is  that,  over 
the  next  few  years,  the  results  of  the  new  tests  will  be  bigger  and 
more  important  than  the  scientists  themselves  can  imagine  right  now. 
Those  results  are  to  mean  more  productive  farming. 


I5UYING  power  still  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few 
^^  U.S.  families.  Big  pay  raises  won  by  millions  of  workers  in  1947 
have  not  produced  any  real  leveling  of  incomes. 

A  new  nation-wide  sampling  survey  of  'spending  units' — ^house- 
holds in  which  incomes  and  expenses  are  pooled^makes  this  clear. 
This  survey  is  the  third  annual  sampling  of  consumers,  made  for  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  by  the  University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Re- 
search Center. 

As  shown  by  Part  II  of  that  study,  recently  made  pubUc,  here  is 
what  happened  to  income  distribution  in  1947: 

High-income  people  still  make  up  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
population,  but  they  account  for  a  major  part  of  the  national  total  of 
personal  incomes. 

Above  $5,000  of  annual  income,  there  were  only  14%  of  the  48,- 
400,0000  spending  units  in  1947.  This  14%  of  the  people  got  40%  of 
the  total  personal  income. 

In  1946,  the  survey  showed  that  spending  units  with  more  than 
$5,000  of  income  made  up  10%  of  the  population  and  got  31%  of  the 
income. 

Above  $7,500  of  income,  there  were  5%  of  the  spending  units  in 
1947.   This  5%  got  24%  of  the  personal  income. 

In  1946,  the  group  above  $7,500  of  income  made  up  4%  of  the 
spending  units.  This  group  got  20%  of  the  total  personal  income  that 
year. 

Middle-income  people,  in  spending  units  with  $3,000  to  $4,999  of 
income,  accounted  for  27%  of  the  population  and  31%  of  the  income 
in  1947. 

In  1946,  people  in  this  income  group  made  up  25%  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  got  33%  of  the  income. 

Low-income  people,  in  spending  units  with  less  than  $3,000  of 
income,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  group.  At  this  income  level, 
there  were  59%  of  the  spending  units  in  1947,  and  they  got  29%  of 
the  total  personal  income. 

In  1946,  this  group  contained  65%  of  the  total  of  spending  units, 
and  accounted  for  36%  of  the  income. 

Concentration  of  income  is  shown  even  more  strikingly  when  the 
population  is  divided  into  tenths  that  are  classified  according  to  in- 
come received. 

The  top  tenth  consists  of  spending  units  with  more  than  $5,700 
of  income.  These  received  33%,  or  almost  exactly  one  third,  of  the 
total  personal  income  in  1947. 
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The  second  tenth— those  with  $4,200  to  $5,700  of  income— got 
15%  of  the  total  in  1947. 

The  third  tenth— the  spending  units  with  $3,500  to  $4,200  of  in- 
come— received  12%  of  the  total  in  1947. 

Here,  then,  are  30%  of  U.S.  families  or  spending  units  getting 
60%  of  the  personal  incomes  earned  by  the  whole  population.  This 
30%  represents  14,520,000  spending  units.  The  remaining  33,880,000 
spending  units  divide  up  to  40%  of  the  personal  income. 

The  relative  share  of  each  tenth  of  the  population  from  top  to 
bottom  was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1947  as  in  1946. 

Thus,  even  though  many  families  in  the  lower  and  middle  brackets 
moved  up  into  higher  brackets  in  1947,  the  relative  distribution  of 
income  among  the  whole  population  remained  just  about  unchanged. 

Moreover,  as  the  survey  report  points  out,  millions  of  workers, 
including  many  who  moved  into  the  upper  income  bracket,  found  that 
their  income  gains  barely  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Effective  buying  power  is  falling  further  and  further  behind  the 
ability  to  produce.  The  rate  of  industrial  operation  is  actually  main- 
tained through  foreign  aid  and  the  armament  program.  Without 
these  stimulants,  the  U.S.  would  be  heading  into  depression. 


Cid/iofie^  /^i/LtU^ate  Saan^t^ 

H  WARNING  that  Europe  faces  serious  economic  consequences 
■^^  because  of  its  steadily  increasing  birthrate  is  sounded  by  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  a  non-profit,  scientific  institute. 
Europe's  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  greater  than  before  the  war, 
the  bureau  reported,  and  is  expected  to  increase  22  millions  more  in 
the  next  decade. 

In  a  bulletin,  the  bureau  suggested  that  birth  control  'to  establish 
a  favorable  ratio  between  population  and  resources,'  would  be  one 
way  in  which  Europeans  could  help  solve  their  economic  ills  before 
North  America  exhausts  its  ability  to  provide  relief.  Eventually,  the 
report  stated.  North  America  may  'be  faced  with  the  choice  of  saving 
Europe's  babies  or  America's  babies  of  the  future.' 
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The  bureau  has  been  in  existence  18  years.  It  lists  among  its 
founders  the  late  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  famed  biostatician  of  John  Hop- 
kins University. 

Most  of  the  16  nations  to  receive  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
have  increased  their  birthrates  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
bureau  found. 

There  were  more  than  4,710,000  births  in  these  countries  during 
1946,  according  to  the  report,  prepared  by  Guy  Irving  Burch. 

The  report  continued: 

'It  would  require  about  920,916  acres  of  North  American  crop 
land  to  supply  the  calories  to  feed  for  one  year  the  1946  production 
of  babies  in  European  countries. 

*By  1951,  the  total  number  of  children  born  since  1945  would 
require  about  308,800,000  bushels  of  wheat — ^more  than  half  as  much 
as  North  America  is  expected  to  send  to  Europe  this  year.' 

This  amount  of  grain  would  cost  more  than  849  millions  and 
would  require  18  million  acres  of  crop  land,  or  more  than  twice  the 
farm  area  in  the  State  of  California,  the  bureau  found.  The  report, 
entitled  'Can  North  America  Support  a  Multiplying  Europe?'  added 
that  there  is  also  a  population  problem  in  Russia  and  eastern  Europe 
where  there  is  a  greater  need  for  controlling  the  birth  rate  than  in 
western  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Despite  the  war,  it  was  dis- 
closed, the  population  of  Europe  increased  14  millions  during  the  last 
10  years.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

Aleux  ^o^4ft04tel  Mcuf^  Oj^n^  Cancel  Qu^e 

TNISCOVERY  of  34  previously  unknown  male  hormones  that  may 
^^  provide  a  clew  to  the  cancer  mystery  has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  director  of  Memorial  Hospital  and  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Institute  of  New  York. 

The  hormones  were  identified  during  tests  seeking  to  'pinpoint' 
the  cause  of  cancer.  Dr.  Rhoads  told  more  than  880  medical  specialists 
at  the  American  Urological  Association's  annual  meeting.  Research- 
ers already  had  found  'promising'  evidence  linking  the  disease  with 
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the  faulty  manufacture  of  these  hormones,  he  said. 

Although  data  were  inconclusive,  Dr.  Rhoads  held  the  'possi- 
bility was  good'  that  eventually  the  research  would  uncover  the 
specific  element  in  body  chemistry  that  causes  cancer.  With  the 
information,  he  said,  control  of  the  disease  would  be  in  sight. 

Concurrent  research  on  the  hormones  also  had  indicated  there 
might  be  strong  hormone  factors  in  hypertension  and  several  other 
chronic  disorders  for  which  no  cause  yet  had  been  found.  Dr.  Rhoads 
added. 

As  the  ability  to  'break  down'  body  secretions  into  hormone  com- 
ponents becomes  more  refined,  Dr.  Rhoads  said  it  was  further  ex- 
pected that  the  study  would  develop  a  method  of  'screening'  that 
would  throw  new  light  on  mental  deficiency,  criminal  tendencies,  and 
personality  defects. 

Dr.  Rhoads  said  the  project  was  the  first  major  co-ordinated 
effort,  except  those  during  the  war,  to  attack  an  important  medical 
problem.  He  gave  credit  for  much  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Konrad  Dob- 
riner,  a  German  refugee  in  1932,  at  the  Sloan-Kettering  laboratories. 

The  research  dates  back  200  years.  Dr.  Rhoads  said,  when  Per- 
cival  Potts  discovered  that  tar  in  soot  caused  cancer  among  chimney 
sweeps.  Not  until  1931,  however,  was  the  substance  isolated  in  crystal 
form  by  a  group  of  Enghsh  researchers. 

In  unrelated  laboratories,  meanwhile,  other  scientists  had  isolated 
pure  crystals  of  both  male  and  female  hormones.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  arrangements  in  the  atoms  of  the  three  different  molecules, 
including  tar,  were  almost  identical. 

Further  chemistry  showed  that  a  simple,  basic  molecule  could 
be  made  easily  into  either  a  normal  male  or  female  hormone,  or  its 
deformed  twin,  the  cancer-producing  molecule.  This  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion. Dr.  Rhoads  asserted,  that  a  similar  synthesis  might  occur  in  the 
human  body.   The  hunt  started  there. 

So  far,  $500,000  has  been  spent  on  the  study.  This  year's  budget 
is  $1,000,000.  The  results,  said  Dr.  Rhoads,  including  development  of 
the  technique  to  isolate  and  identify  up  to  1500  substances  in  a  single 
urinalysis,  have  proved  the  value  of  large  scale  organized  research. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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RECORDS  were  set  last  year  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the 
United  States. 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
totaled  93,248,000  gross  tons,  a  peacetime  record  which  exceeded  the 
previous  peacetime  top  by  almost  20,000,000  tons.  The  record  tonnage 
was  achieved  during  the  war,  105,526,195  gross  tons  having  been  pro- 
duced in  1942. 

The  high  level  of  iron  ore  output  in  the  United  States  was  accom- 
panied by  record  exports  of  2,817,211  gross  tons,  most  of  which  went 
to  Canada.  Our  imports  from  the  Dominion  also  set  a  record  at  1,539,- 
787  gross  tons.  Reasons  for  this  cross-shipment  of  ore  to  and  from 
Canada  include:  the  facts  that  certain  high  grade  Canadian  ores 
(averaging  51-62%  iron)  are  in  strong  demand  in  the  United  States; 
and  that  Canadian  iron  and  steel  companies  find  it  more  economical 
to  use  some  lower  grade  American  ore  (averaging  51-52%  iron)  mixed 
with  Canadian  ores. 

Total  United  States  imports  of  iron  ore  during  1947  at  4,893,176 
gross  tons  set  a  record  that  doubled  the  prewar  annual  tonnages  im- 
ported. Chile  supplied  about  one-third  of  total  imports  with  its  ton- 
nage of  1,673,923  gross  tons.  But  while  imports  from  Chile  were  slightly 
below  the  1940  prewar  peak,  imports  from  Canada  were  seven  times 
the  1940  level,  reflecting  the  steadily  increasing  iron  ore  output  of 
Canada. 

Several  United  States  steel  companies  have  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  high-grade  iron  ore  fields  in  Canada.  They 
are  also  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  new  facilities  and  experimen- 
tal work  in  connection  with  the  processing  of  low-grade  taconite  ores 
and  the  expenditures  of  additional  millions  toward  the  development 
of  ore  deposits  in  various  Latin-American  countries. 

The  most  talked  of  among  the  new  North  American  deposits  is 
the  Labrador  ore  field,  where  drilling  is  under  way  to  establish  the 
existence  of  at  least  300,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  deposits. 

Lake  Superior  iron  ore  accounted  for  82%  of  the  United  States 
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total  production  last  year,  only  slightly  below  the  1939-1946  average 
of  84%.  Iron  ore  production  in  the  western  states  set  a  record  at 
4,300,000  gross  tons  for  the  year. 

The  Southeastern  ore  producing  states,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Virginia,  increased  their  output  to  7,816,000  gross  tons,  25%  over 
1946.  Alabama  produced  by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  total,  and  is 
rated  as  the  third  largest  ore  producing  state.  — Steel  Facts 


■T'HE  mystery  mineral  that  everyone  uses  and  nobody  knows  is  head- 
■*•  ing  for  a  new  boom.  It  is  gilsonite,  a  jet  black  hydro-carbon 
known  to  exist  in  only  one  spot  in  the  world — a  narrow  strip  of  burn- 
ing desert  land  on  the  Utah-Colorado  border. 

What  caused  gilsonite's  formation;  why  it  snakes  across  the  desert 
in  thin  veins,  which  always  run  diagonally  toward  the  northeast — 
these  are  puzzles  for  which  scientists  have  no  answer. 

But  they  do  know  that  the  mineral  has  proved  so  adaptable  that 
it  is  used  today  in  a  myriad  of  products,  which  range  from  automobile 
batteries  to  the  flooring  of  Washington's  Pentagon  building. 

Although  its  largest  current  use  is  in  automobile  batteries,  the 
mineral  is  also  an  integral  part  of  building-paper,  waxes,  pipe  coatings, 
soundproofing  compounds,  in  fact,  any  article  which  requires  insula- 
tion. 

Experiments  with  war-developed  plastics  and  other  synthetics 
show  that  gilsonite  will  be  a  necessary  element  in  these  new  com- 
pounds. One  is  already  on  the  market;  a  car  paint  which,  when  sprayed 
on  chassis  and  fenders,  will  prevent  rust,  never  fade  or  discolor. 

A  combination  of  the  industriousness  of  red  ants  and  the  curios- 
ity of  a  keen-eyed  prospector  led  to   gilsonite's   discovery   in   1880. 

Captain  Samuel  Gilson,  businessman,  gold  hunter,  soldier  of 
fortune,  was  crossing  the  30-mile-wide  and  90-mile-long  Uintah  basin 
in  eastern  Utah  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  sunglinting  black  specks 
being  carried  over  the  hot  sand  in  the  jaws  of  ants.   Gilson  found  the 
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specks  came  from  filamentlike  fissures  which  ran  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert,  forming  long,  narrow  humps.  A  few  strokes  of  his 
pick  showed  the  black  mineral  extended  to  some  depth  below  the 
surface,  still  in  the  same  arrow-straight  lines,  and  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  20  feet  in  width. 

When  chemical  analysis  showed  gilsonite's  insulating  properties, 
Captain  Gilson  promptly  gave  up  gold-hunting,  turned  to  the  fortune 
at  hand,  and  set  up  his  own  company  to  market  the  mineral  for  com- 
mercial use.  Later,  the  major  part  of  the  reserve^ — estimated  at  30,- 
000,000  tons— was  bought  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.  The  Uintah 
mines  are  now  operated  by  the  American  Gilsonite  Co.,  jointly  owned 
by  Barber  and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

Uintahite— as  gilsonite  is  technically  known — ^has  three  assets 
which  make  it  invaluable  as  a  compounding  agent.  It  is  so  pure  in 
its  natural  state  that  it  requires  only  one  cleaning  process  before  use. 
It  mixes  readily  and  easily  with  other  substances.  And  it  has  the 
exceptionally  low  melting  point  of  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Gilsonite  has  been  mined  commercially  since  1904,  mainly  in  the 
Utali  desert  towns  of  Dragon,  Rainbow  and  Bonanza.  Until  three 
years  ago,  production  remained  constant  at  200  to  300  tons  a  day. 
Now,  with  domestic  needs  up,  and  with  orders  pouring  in  daily  from 
Europe,  South  America  and  Asia,  the  fully  mechanized  mines  are 
expected  to  double  this  output  within  a  year. 

Today,  the  mystery  mineral  is  still  a  mystery,  and  Bonanza  is  a 
quiet,  lonely  desert  town.  But,  as  new  and  more  startling  uses  for 
gilsonite  are  uncovered,  the  unique  but  unhonored  mineral  is  likely 
to  find  itself  a  household  word.  — Toronto  Star 


*  THE  UTILITY  INDUSTRY  will  do  almost  anything  to  keep  the  public  from 
considering  the  power  shortage  the  political  issue  which  they  themselves  have  made  it 
by  restricting  and  crippling  public-power  developments  and  failing  to  develop  their 
own  water-power  sites.  They  use  their  great  financial  strength  and  the  pressure  they 
can  exert  as  large  advertisers  to  stifle  public  discussion.  But  they  cannot  conceal  the 
damage.    Its  impacts  are  felt  throughout  the  world.    —A.  G.  Mezerik  in  The  Nation 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  jor  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

CHANGING   SOLAR   ENERGY   INTO 

fuel  has  been  'blocked  out'  in  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories,  according 
to  Charles  F.  Kettering,  vice-president 
and  director  of  research. 

He  said  recently  in  an  interview  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  is 
over  because  'the  hardest  part  of  the  job 
is  always  the  problem  of  blocking  out 
the  correct  research  methods,  and  this 
has  now  been  accomplished.'  It  also 
means,  he  explained,  that  fuels  compar- 
able to  coal  and  oil  may  be  produced 
synthetically. 

What  Kettering  was  talking  about  was 
his  fundamental  and  continuing  study 
of  chlorophyl  (the  green  coloring  sub- 
stance in  plants)  which  the  laboratories 
have  conducted  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  war, 
and  since  has  been  resumed. 

Describing  their  progress,  he  said, 
'much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
study  of  direct  uses  of  solar  energy.  We 
may  be  able  to  eliminate  the  time-con- 
suming problem  of  aging  vegetable  mate- 
rials in  the  ground  in  the  natural  but 
century-old  processes  of  making  coal  and 
oil.' 

Other  scientists  have  reported  that 
chlorophyl  is  the  only  substance  known 
in  nature  that  possesses  the  unique  power 


of  stockpiling  solar  energy  in  the  form 
of  useable  resources.  Without  chlorophyl 
no  life  could  exist,  according  to  these 
experts.  If  this  secret  is  made  available 
on  a  commercial  scale  an  almost  inex- 
haustible resource  of  energy  will  have 
been  tapped,  they  said. 

A  query  about  how  soon  this  process 
would  be  ready  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Kettering  with  the  statement:  'I  think 
we  are  gaining  on  it.'  The  importance  of 
this  discovery  is  evaluated  by  reports 
from  other  scientists,  who  evaluated  it 
as  'equal  in  importance  to  the  discovery 
of  nuclear  fission.' 

THE  'TANDEM-TYPER'  PROVIDES 
a  vacuum  hookup  between  two  or  more 
standard  electric  typewriters,  without 
necessity  for  a  master  record.  While  the 
stenographer  manually  types  on  one  ma- 
chine, the  others  automatically  produce 
identical  copies. 

A  PUSH-BUTTON  DOCK  AT  UNITED 

Air  Lines'  new  San  Francisco  mainten- 
ance base  enables  four-engine  airliners 
to  be  practically  rebuilt  in  four  days. 
Fitting  around  giant  DC-6s  and  4s  like 
a  tight  glove,  it  replaces  temporary  work- 
stands  and  ladders  that,  a  company  offi- 
cial explained,  'made  mechanics  wait  50 
minutes  to  do  every  10  minutes  of  actual 
work.' 
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Now,  a  few  moments  after  a  pressed 
button  has  flipped  open  the  25-ton  steel 
hangar  door,  an  army  of  50  workers  is 
swarming  over  the  plane  at  the  start  of 
a  70-hour  overhaul  that  every  big  plane 
gets  about  four  times  yearly.  Two  sec- 
tions of  a  massive  tail  dock  meanwhile 
swing  down  from  the  ceiling,  enveloping 
the  rear  of  the  plane  from  either  side, 
and  metal  catwalks  that  parallel  the 
cabin  on  both  sides  drop  into  place. 
Four  jacks  boost  the  plane  enough  to  get 
the  landing  gear  a  few  inches  off  the 
ground. 

The  four  engines  nose  forward  over  an 
inclined  ramp,  so  accessible  that  their 
complete  removal  is  accomplished  in  less 
than  16  minutes.  Permanent  floor  lights 
play  on  working  areas  beneath  the  wings 
and  cabin.  Removed  parts  are  sped  to 
the  base's  cleaning  and  overhaul  shops 
by  electric  hoists,  overhead  chain  con- 
veyors and  elevators.  Since  about  95% 
of  the  parts  needed  can  be  anticipated 
from  the  ship's  service  record,  they  are 
set  out  in  advance  near  their  installation 
point. 

IN    A    NEW    TRANSTRACTOR    IN- 

dustrial  truck,  electric  power  takes  over 
the  hauling  of  live  and  semi-live  skids 
(load  platforms  on  wheels  or  wheels  and 
legs).  The  maker  is  Automatic  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Chicago. 

The  new  unit  is  built  around  the  chas- 
sis and  driving  unit  used  on  Automatic's 
platform  and  pallet  trucks.  It  has  trail- 
ing wheels  and  a  lifting  arm  mounted  on 
a  specially  designed  rear-end  frame.  The 
trailing  wheels  are  placed  so  that  they 
go  between  the  legs  or  wheels  of  the 
skid.  By  putting  the  lifting  arm  slightly 
forward  of  these  trailing  wheels,   Auto- 
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rnatic  says,  the  truck  has  full  traction 
when  lifting  heavy  loads.  For  example, 
the  company  points  out  that  a  4,000-lb. 
load  actually  adds  60-lb.  traction  to  the 
drive  wheel. 

The  lifting  arm  and  trailing-wheel 
assembly  are  built  to  the  specification 
of  the  skids  to  be  handled.  The  truck 
has  a  foot  pump  that  combines  a  low- 
pressure  (high-speed)  hydraulic  cylin- 
der for  raising  the  lifting  arm  into  con- 
tact with  the  skid  and  a  high-pressure 
(low-speed)  cylinder  for  raising  the  load. 
An  electric  lift  can  be  had  as  optional 
equipment. 

THIS   PROTECTOGRAPH   MECHAN- 

ical  check  signer  is  a  new  time  and 
labor  saver  for  bankers.  By  using  the 
machine,  bank  tellers  can  issue  official 
cashier's  checks  without  running  to  an 
officer  each  time  a  check  is  issued.  Also, 
the  mechanical  signer  lets  branch  banks 
issue  checks  signed  by  the  main  office 
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cashier.  Protectograph  is  manufactured 
by  the  Todd  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  ROBOT  LAWN  SPRINKLER  FOR 

industrial  grounds  and  homes  is  market- 
ed by  Lake  Union  Sales  Co.,  Seattle. 
The  Tom  Sawyer  Automistic  Sprinkler 
Control  regulates  the  hours  a  sprinkler 
operates;  it  also  governs  the  amount  of 
water  that  various  sections  of  the  lawn 
get. 

With  the  control  and  a  seven  -  day 
time  clock  you  can  set  the  time  of  day 
and  the  days  of  the  week  that  you  want 
the  lawn  watered.  After  that,  operation 
is  automatic  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Three  or  more  watering  circuits,  hydro- 
statically  operated,  work  one  at  a  time 
in  rotation.  They  come  on  and  off  in 
short  periods  —  like  a  series  of  quick 
showers.  Length  of  time  that  each  circuit 
operates  can  be  varied  so  that  the  system 
sprinkles  longer  in  sunny  spots,  a  shorter 
time  in  shady  areas.  Controls  can  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  varying  soil  conditions. 

TIGHTENING  WIRE  FENCES  IS  A 
one-man  job  with  a  device  made  by 
Berkroy  Products,  Inc.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
A  special  twister  is  put  into  the  tight- 
ening tool;  as  the  tool  is  turned,  wire 
wraps  around  the  twister.  When  the  wire 
is  tight,  the  tool  is  removed  leaving  the 
twister  locked  on  the  fence,  holding  the 
wire  taut. 

A  PORTABLE  FLOOR  CRANE  WILL 

help  make  light  work  out  of  heavy  lift- 
ing jobs  in  garages,  factories  and  ware- 
houses. The  maker:  Manzel,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

The  crane  has  two  rear  casters  and 
two    large-diameter   wheels   mounted   on 


the  frame;  rough  floors  or  sharp  turns 
can't  upset  the  balance.  A  single  handle 
doubles  as  a  steering  shaft  and  pumping 
lever. 

Braces,  reaching  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  crane,  support  the  mast. 
Booms  of  various  lengths  and  styles  can 
be  interchanged  to  fit  load  requirements. 
Twin  pumping  cylinders  give  steady  lift- 
ing power  with  minimum  effort;  capa- 
city is  1  ton.  To  lower  the  load,  there 
are  duel  valve  controls  on  the  handle  and 
mast.  Manzel  says  the  crane  can  be 
steered  easily  in  tight  aisle  space;  the 
roller  base  is  detachable. 

SPOT    WELDING    SEVERAL   PARTS 

at  the  same  time  is  a  one-step  job  on  a 
welding  press  manufactured  by  Clearing 
Machine  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  welding  operation  is  automatically 
controlled  from  a  special  panel.  A  platen 
that  moves  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
press  brings  the  work  to  the  electrodes. 
Each  time  the  press  reaches  the  top  of 
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the  stroke,  a  contact  on  the  control  panel 
energizes  the  automatic  welding  panel. 
The  welding  panel  takes  over  control 
during  the  actual  welding  process.  When 
the  welds  have  been  made,  control  is 
transferred  back  to  the  press  -  control 
panel  which  returns  the  platen  to  its 
open  position,  completing  the  cycle. 

The  platen  and  the  bed  are  kept  paral- 
lel by  four  adjustable  brackets.  The 
single-geared  V-belt  drive  is  on  the  top 
of  the  press. 

MEASURING     AND     INSPECTING 

textiles  can  be  speeded  with  a  machine 
manufactured  by  Cutting  Room  Ap- 
pliance Corp.,  New  York.  The  machine 
has  a  foot  control  running  across  its 
width.  By  working  this  pedal  the  opera- 
tor can  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  turn- 
ing rolls,  still  have  his  hands  free  to 
adjust  or  handle  the  material. 

For  inspection,  the  electrically  driven 
machine  unrolls  the  goods  at  a  slow 
speed;  the  operator  can  check  for  dam- 
age and,  with  a  hand  control,  stop  the 
machine  to  mark  imperfections.  A  scan- 
ning board  simplifies  the  inspection. 
Yardage  is  shown  on  a  meter. 

The  machine  can  handle  roller  or  fold- 
ed fabrics  in  widths  up  to  60  inches. 

A     SCIENTIFIC     COLOR     'BRAIN,' 

accurate  to  within  i/^%,  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
The  new  'Color  Eye'  photo-electrically 
records  the  response,  sensitivity  and  dis- 
crimination characteristics  of  the  human 
eye.  With  great  accuracy,  it  measures 
color  differences  and  divides  the  differ- 
ences by  the  total  reflected  light  to  give 
comparisons  in  terms  of  percentage   re- 
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flectance    difference,    regardless    of    illu- 
mination level  or  color  density. 

The  normal  sample  area  view  of  the 
instrument  is  14  inch  in  diameter,  but 
samples  from  1  inch  to  several  feet  in 
size  can  be  accommodated.  Color  differ- 
ences are  read  directly  on  a  meter  hav- 
ing two  ranges.  Approximate  luminosity 
is  read  on  a  logarithmic  scale  ranging 
from  0.1  to  100%.  The  'Color  Eye,'  which 
is  adaptable  to  many  industrial  applica- 
tions, will  be  marketed  by  Instrument 
Development  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Willis- 
ton  Park,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

IN  LOTS  OF  BIG  PLANTS,  GETTING 

from  one  end  of  the  factory  to  the  other 
can  be  a  problem.  Beall  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  thinks  it  has  this  trans- 
portation problem  licked  with  its  Widgit, 
an  electric  car  revamped  for  industrial 
use.  Originally  designed  for  invalids,  it 
carries  one  person. 
Controls  are  centered  in  the  tiller  so 
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that  the  car  can  be  started,  steered  and 
stopped  with  one  hand.  Top  speed  is  15 
miles  per  hour;  B,  F.  Goodrich's  expan- 
der-tube brake  stops  the  car  within  a 
foot — at  any  speed.  Power  is  supplied  by 
two  6-volt  automotive  batteries,  good 
for  20  miles  before  recharging.  Recharg- 
ing is  done  by  plugging  the  unit  into  a 
light  socket. 

A  GRAPHITIC  ALLOY  STEEL  THAT 

has  been  found  to  offer  many  properties 
advantageous  in  machine  tool  construc- 
tion has  been  developed  by  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  presence  of  free  graphite,  as  well 
as  carbides,  in  its  structure  gives  it  a 
high  resistance  to  wear  and  ability  to  re- 
tain lubricant.  Im.proved  machinability 
and  freedom  from  scuffing  and  scoring 
are  additional  qualities  that  make  it  suit- 
able for  use  in  such  applications  as 
engine  lathe  ways,  spindles,  pump  parts 
and  pneumatic  hammer  parts. 

This  new  Timken  No.  91140  steel  can 
be  heat-treated  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
tortion to  obtain  a  wide  range  of  physi- 
cal properties. 

Bnsiness  and  Finance 

SEVENTEEN  U.S.  NONFINANCIAL 
businesses  could  boast  of  over  $1 -billion 
assets  at  the  end  of  1947.  That's  the 
largest  membership  ever  for  the  corpor- 
ate Billion-Dollar  Club.  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  war  boom  it  never  rose 
above  16.  There  were  only  15  companies 
in  the  blue  chip  group  in  1946.  In  1939, 
they  totaled  just  a  dozen. 

The  number  of  companies  with  annual 
revenues  or  sales  of  over  $1 -billion  has 
jumped   even   more    sharply.   Last    year 


there  were  14,  thanks  to  high  production 
and  prices.  In  1939  there  were  only  two. 
Even  when  war  production  hit  its  peak 
a  few  years  ago,  only  10  were  eligible 
for  the  charmed  circle.  Eight  made  it 
in  1946. 

COMMERCIAL    AND     INDUSTRIAL 

failures  in  the  U.S.  were  91  in  the  holi- 
day-shortened week  ending  June  3,  re- 
ports Dun  and  Bradstreet.  This  is  a  third 
heavier  than  in  the  comparable  week  of 
1947  when  66  occurred  and  seven  times 
the  13  in  the  same  week  of  1946. 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

jogged  ahead  a  full  point  to  154.3  at 
June  1  from  153.3  the  previous  month, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports.  This 
means  the  official  measurement  of  living 
costs,  based  on  1935-39  equals  100, 
shows  a  53.1%  increase  since  August, 
1939.  The  June  1  figure  compared  with 
134.9  a  year  before. 

It  was  meat  and  vegetables,  the  bureau 
reported,  that  boosted  the  index  during 
May.  The  food  index  moved  up  from 
191.2  at  May  1  to  193.9. 

Other  changes  in  living  costs  were  com- 
paratively minor.  Butter  prices  averaged 
at  a  lower  figure.  Clothing  advanced 
from  173.6  to  174.8,  while  scattered  ad- 
vances in  coal  and  coke  changed  the 
fuel-and-light  index  from  122.7  to  124.3 
and  home  furnishings  moved  up  frac- 
tionally from  161.9  to  162. 

THE   U.S.   COST  OF  LIVING,   AT  A 

new  high  of  170.5  on  May  15,  is  appar- 
ently above  that  now.  The  gain  from 
April  to  May  was  0.7%.  Food  prices  rose 
1.4%,  chiefly  because  of  higher  meat 
prices. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
tics  regarding  them  are  not  avail- 
able. 

With  whatever  fond  nostalgia 
one  may  recall  that  shrine  of  gas- 
tronomy— Mother's  kitchen  and 
her  golden-crusted  apple  pies — 
it  will  be  conceded  that  there  is 
a  definite,  significant  and  impor- 
tant trend  toward  restaurant  eat- 
ing. This  will  be  regretted  by 
those  epicureans  who  maintain 
that  Mother  is  still  the  undisputed 
queen  of  the  cook  stove,  but  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  which  has  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  do  with  her 
prowess  as  a  cook.  It  is  rather  the 
result  of  increasing  mechanized 
stresses  on  the  industrial  pattern 
of  our  society. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  contributing  to  this  trend 
was  the  technologically  -  derived 
emancipation  of  young  unmarried 
women  from  tlie  economic  re- 
straints of  parental  maintenance 
in  the  home,  and  their  wholesale 
entry  into  the  business  world 
from  which  they  secured  their 
own  support  independent  of  the 
protective  tyranny  of  well-mean- 
ing parents. 

Mother's  cooking  still  held  its 
charm,  but  Daughter  had  become 
career-minded  and  had  little  time 
or   inclination   while    single    to 
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study  the  preparation  of  meals. 
She  was  more  likely  to  obtain  her 
noon-time  meal  at  a  conveniently 
located  downtown  cafe,  and  to 
spend  her  evenings  in  activities 
far  removed  from  the  kitchen — 
preparing  her  own  supper  only  if 
need  for  economy  obliged  her  to 
do  her  own  cooking.  In  such 
cases,  a  can  opener  and  a  frying 
pan  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
bachelor  working  girl  —  being 
conducive  to  speed  if  not  to  nutri- 
tion. If  convenience  superseded 
economy,  a  frequent  choice  of  the 
business  girl — or  man — was  a  res- 
taurant. 

Convenience,  then,  has  been 
the  keystone  of  restaurant  growth. 
Home  cooking  having  been  an 
economic  and  physical  necessity 
in  the  past,  was  falsely  assumed 
to  be  a  natural  proclivity  of  all 
women.  There  is  no  greater  de- 
gree of  aptitude  among  them  in 
this  occupation  than  in  any  other, 
so  that  when  opportunity  was 
availed  to  procure  their  meals 
quickly  and  conveniently  in  public 
food-  preparing  establishments, 
they  who  were  financially  in  a 
position  to  do  so  quickly  grasped 
it.  The  trend  started  roughly 
around  the  turn  of  the  century 
and    shows    every    indication    of 
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being  even  more  pronounced  in 
future  years. 

Whatever  reasons  might  be 
attributed  to  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  restaurant  business, 
it  now  occupies  a  major  position 
in  the  Hves  of  North  Americans, 
and  as  such  can  play  a  dominant 
role  in  the  building  and  main- 
taining of  high  standards  of  public 
health.  So  far  this  factor  has  not 
been  achieved  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, because  only  a  few  select 
restaurants  with  considerable 
capital  back  of  them  have  been 
able  to  employ  the  dietitions  and 
nutritional  experts  who  could 
assure  well-balanced  meals.  The 
majority,  though  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  standards  set  by  local 
health  authorities,  serve  only 
ordinary  meals  which  accomplish 
little  more  than  a  space-filling 
purpose. 

Thousands  of  erstwhile  restaur- 
ant operators  are  attracted  each 
year  to  this  lucrative  business, 
but  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of 
its  demands  a  heavy  proportion 
of  them  are  forced  out  by  the 
keen  competition.  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  said  in  1944  that  of  all  eat- 
ing places  opening  at  the  same 
time,  50%  go  out  of  business  with- 
in a  year,  and  that  within  five 
years  80%    of   them   have   closed 


their  doors.  The  financial  house 
declares  that  the  majority  of 
these  failures  are  due  to  insuffi- 
cient training  in  the  various  as- 
pects of  cafe  operation.  Many  per- 
sons with  little  more  knowledge 
of  cooking  than  the  ability  to 
manipulate  a  can  opener  are  try- 
ing to  compete  with  establish- 
ments with  years  of  experience. 

The  best  restaurants  of  today 
employ  personnel  with  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  retaining 
the  nutritional  content  of  foods 
when  they  are  cooked.  Yet  few 
of  them  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  new  techniques  which  cut 
down  cooking  and  serving  time, 
thus  rendering  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  service  to  their 
customers.  A  survey  of  Vancou- 
ver restaurants  revealed  that  not 
even  the  most  advanced  boasted 
anything  revolutionary  in  the 
way  of  cooking  techniques  or  food 
service.  Their  equipment,  uni- 
formly conventional  in  design, 
surpassed  that  of  less-favorably 
appointed  establishments  only  in 
the  relatively  greater  expensive- 
ness  or  newness  of  the  models 
employed. 

Technology,  however,  is  invad- 
ing the  restaurant  field  as  it  is 
every  other  field  of  social  opera- 
tion.  Something  of  the  superior- 
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ity  gleaned  by  the  employment 
of  technological  methods  in  mass 
food  preparation  and  serving  can 
be  seen  in  some  outstanding  in- 
stances. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Boe- 
ing Aircraft  Company  in  Seattle 
operated  in  conjunction  with  its 
plant  and  for  the  benefit  of  its 
employees  the  most  modern  and 
technologically  equipped  cafete- 
ria on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Includ- 
ed in  the  virtually  100%  auto- 
matic equipment  of  this  cafeteria 
which  served  1600  people  at  a  sit- 
ting was  an  electric  pie  making 
machine  which  turned  out  350 
pies  an  hour,  doing  the  complete 
job  from  rolling  out  the  dough  to 
the  proper  size  and  thickness, 
placing  it  in  pans,  and  putting  on 
the  top  crusts  after  the  pies  were 
filled.  There  was  even  an  auto- 
matic pie  plate  washer  to  do  a 
clean-up  job  after  the  pies  were 
removed.  Automatic  dish-wash- 
ers-and-driers  and  potato  peelers 
were  additional  features  of  this 
modernistic  food  center.  Custom- 
ers, served  from  eight  service 
lines,  were  seated  at  tables  ar- 
ranged in  such  manner  that  they 
were  not  impeded  on  their  way 
to  them  by  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  served. 

Linton's  Lunch  in  Philadelphia, 
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one  of  a  large  chain  of  so-called 
'Time  Saver  Dinettes,'  is  a  more 
recent  example  of  the  efficient 
application  of  technological 
methods  to  restaurant  operation. 
Here,  a  straight-line  feeding  sys- 
tem is  used  in  such  manner  that 
it  is  possible  to  serve  over  2500 
people  a  day,  though  the  relativ- 
ely small  restaurant  seats  only 
27  customers  at  a  time.  The  big 
feature  is  a  conveyer  belt  sys- 
tem of  bringing  food  orders  in 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
room  and  returning  the  dirty 
dishes  to  the  kitchen.  The  end-, 
less  belt  runs  from  the  kitchen 
along  the  whole  length  of  a  long 
counter.  Orders  come  out  on  the 
top  part  of  the  belt,  and  the  dishes 
return  on  the  lower  part.  In  the 
kitchen,  the  food  service  area  is 
on  one  side  of  the  belt  and  the 
dishwashing  on  the  other.  Wait- 
resses in  the  dining  room  remain 
at  their  station,  and  customers  re- 
ceive their  orders  with  practi- 
cally no  waiting  on  their  part. 

Innovations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other are  constantly  being  con- 
trived to  speed  up  and  improve 
the  quality  of  restaurant  service, 
but  probably  none  are  more  radi- 
cal than  those  affecting  the  cook- 
ing department.  Electronic  cook- 
ing, according  to  Science  Digest 
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(May,  1948),  is  a  present  reality 
in  no  less  than  a  hundred  hotel 
dining  rooms  and  restaurants. 
Many  industrial  cafeterias  are 
also  installing  electronic  cooking 
equipment  for  either  or  both  of 
its  speed  and  novelty  features. 
An  electronic  range  known  as 
the  'Radarange'  can  cook  a  10- 
ounce  steak  in  45  seconds,  or  a  6- 
pound  roast  in  two  minutes.  Meat 
cooked  in  this  manner  is  gray  in- 
stead of  brown  and  lacks  the 
usual  crust,  so  it  is  generally  first 
'flash-seared'  to  give  it  its  popu- 
lar characteristics.  The  secret  of 
electronic  speed  lies  in  the  length 
of  the  wave  frequency  which  is 
between  the  heat  wave  and  the 
radio  wave  in  length.  Light  waves 
are  the  shortest  of  all  and  are 
useless  for  cooking  purposes. 
Heat  waves,  somewhat  longer, 
cook  food  from  the  outside  in, 
imbuing  it  with  the  familiar  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  flavor. 
Radar  waves,  which  are  quite 
long,  cook  all  the  way  through  at 
once,  giving  food  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent taste  and  appearance.  The 
longest  waves,  radio  waves,  are 
unsuitable  for  cooking,  though 
some  between  those  of  radar  and 
radio  have  proved  useful  at  times. 
Though  the  efficient  applica- 
tion of  technology  in  other  fields 
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has  invariably  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease of  required  manpower,  the 
intention  herein  is  not  to  stress 
that  point,  despite  the  likelihood 
of  that  outcome  as  the  foregoing 
and  later  techniques  become  ex- 
tensively used.  Our  present  ob- 
ject, rather,  is  to  indicate  the 
trend  toward  restaurant  eating 
which  is  developing  as  a  result 
of  large  scale  and  high  speed 
mechanization  in  other  industrial 
fields. 

North  America  has  entered  the 
era  of  specialization.  The  'jack-of- 
all-trades-and-master-of -none' was 
a  product  of  the  foregoing  era  of 
low  energy  output  where  versa- 
tility of  occupation  was  consid- 
ered a  virtue.  Because  the  handi- 
craft society  was  loosely  knit, 
little  harm  could  come  to  it  from 
even  a  major  error  on  the  part  of 
an  incompetent  workman.  He  has 
no  place  in  the  high  energy  civili- 
zation of  today  and  tomorrow 
where  the  damages  accruing  to 
our  highly  integrated  society  are 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  error,  the  velocity  of  its 
occurrence,  and  the  immediacy  of 
its  relationship  to  the  functioning 
of  society.  Mistakes  are  costly  in 
a  mechanism  where  precision  is 
required,  so,  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes,   operators   are   trained 
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as  specialists  in  given  lines  of  in- 
dustry. 

Women  who  have  entered  in- 
dustry and  remained  there  after 
marriage  in  specialized  capaci- 
ties show  less  inclination  than 
their  home  -  bound  predecessors 
to  follow  the  usual  pursuits  of 
domestic  life.  Frequently  their 
preference  after  finishing  their 
day's  work  is  to  drop  in  at  a  con- 
venient restaurant  for  a  meal 
rather  than  go  home  and  face  the 
chore  of  preparing  one.  Having 
had  little  training  in  the  culinary 
arts  themselves,  many  of  these 
wom.en  would  prefer  meals  pre- 
pared by  specialists  to  their  own 
mediocre  efforts. 

Restaurants,  then,  are  vested 
with  a  heavy  responsibility  to- 
ward society.  They  face  the  like- 
lihood of  preparing  the  great 
majority  of  meals  consumed  by 
North  Americans  as  the  techno- 
logically -  prompted  trend  pro- 
gresses from  the  home  to  the 
public  eating  house.  In  direct  line 
with  this  responsibility  is  that  of 
serving  foods  that  maintain  the 
tradition  of  Mother's  extremely 
palatable  meals,  as  well  as  main- 
taining public  health  at  the  high- 
est possible  standard  commen- 
surate with  cookery  science. 

It  has  been  conclusively  learn- 


ed that  many  illnesses  and  dis- 
eases of  the  human  body  are  de- 
rived from  nutritional  deficien- 
cies. Such  deficiencies  may  arise, 
aside  from  insufficient  supply, 
from  consumption  of  foods  low  in 
fuel  content  or  from  faulty  pre- 
paration— or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  If  restaurants  are  to  fulfil 
adequately  their  obligation  of 
maintaining  maximum  p  u  b  h  c 
health  standards,  they  must  en- 
gage personnel  who  are  cognizant 
of  the  obUgation  and  are  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  dietetics  and 
nutrition  to  achieve  that  end. 

Some  cities  are  now  recogniz- 
ing the  need  of  giving  prelimin- 
ary training  on  matters  of  food 
preparation  and  serving  to  per- 
sons wishing  to  enter  the  restaur- 
ant business.  Plans  are  afoot  in 
Vancouver  to  provide  space  for 
this  purpose  in  the  new  vocational 
training  school  scheduled  to  open 
in  early  1949.  It  would  be  oper- 
ated by  the  local  school  board, 
though  actual  instructors  would 
be  chosen  from  the  restaurant 
trade  and  would  be  persons  with 
many  years  experience  in  the 
work. 

Whatever  plans  Price  System 
restaurateurs  may  have  in  store 
for  improving  their  service,  they 
must  by  reason  of  the  very  fail- 
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ings  of  the  Price  System  be  of  a 
trifling  nature  compared  with 
those  which  would  exist  in  the 
Technate.  With  price  barriers  re- 
moved, it  would  be  possible  to 
introduce  on  a  Continental  scale 
all  the  improvements  that  lead- 
ing men  in  restaurant  work  have 
envisioned  for  their  industry. 

There  would  be  no  2nd  or  3rd 
rate  public  eating  houses  in  the 
Technate.  All  would  incorporate 
the  most  efficient  scientific  cook- 
ing and  serving  equipment  that 
technology  could  devise.  The 
personnel  engaged  in  the  restaur- 
ant sequence,  having  been  given 
specialized  training  in  the  work, 
would  be  supremely  competent  to 
give  the  best  service  to  their 
patrons. 

The  unwarranted  stigma  which 
has  been  attached  to  Price  Sys- 
tem restaurant  personnel  would 
automatically  be  dissolved  by 
the  vastly  improved  conditions 
under  which  they  would  operate 
in  the  Technate.  Contrary  to  cur- 
rent circumstances,  individuals 
would  enter  the  service  because 
it  appealed  to  them  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  their  last  employ- 
ment recourse,  being  one  which 
offers  opportunity  without  the 
extensive  training  required  in 
other  fields.  Waitresses  in  partic- 


ular generally  receive  notoriously 
low  pay  for  their  services,  but  in 
the  Technate  they  and  all  other 
personnel  would  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  people  in  other  se- 
quences. They  would  receive  the 
same  Energy  Certificates  with 
abundant  purchasing  power  from 
birth  to  death,  and  would  render 
the  usual  twenty  years  from  their 
25th  to  their  45th  years  as  their 
service  contract  to  the  Contin- 
ent. They  would  work  only  six- 
teen hours  a  week  with  the  rest 
of  the  time  to  themselves  and 
would  have  78  days  each  year  as 
their  annual  vacation  period.  The 
service  rendered  by  them  to  their 
fellow  citizens  would  be  granted 
the  same  honored  respect  as  that 
of  other  functions. 

It  has  been  stated  by  eminent 
medical  authorities  that  most  dis- 
eases could  be  eliminated  within 
ten  years  through  proper  diet. 
Such  elimination  would  be  a 
major  project  of  the  Technate, 
and  with  most  meals  being  pre- 
pared by  nutritional  experts  who 
had  received  several  years  train- 
ing in  their  chosen  functions  be- 
fore beginning  their  service 
period,  this  task  would  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  simple. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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It  is  high  time  that  the  people  awoke  to  the  situation  and  stopped 
wasting  their  time  and  enthusiasm  in  the  amusing  but  jutile  political 
struggles  that  break  out  with  the  force  of  an  erupting  geyser  every 
three  or  four  years. 


^^LD  Faithful,  the  hot  spring 
^^  geyser  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
erupts  every  65  minutes,  dis- 
charging its  chambers  of  steam 
and  hot  water.  But  Ontario  has 
its  Old  Faithful  too!  Queens  Park, 
seat  of  political  administration 
for  this  province,  is  just  as  regular 
but  varies  only  in  the  length  of 
interval.  Once  each  three  or  four 
years  is  the  traditional  space  of 
time  between  belches,  and  that  is 
often  enough  to  sicken  many,  for 
the  gaseous  fumes  linger  in  the 
Great  Lakes  district  for  some 
time.  Considerable  steam  and  hot 
air  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
finally  erupting  on  schedule,  June 
7,  when  the  people  went  to  the 
polls. 

But  today  all  is  serene  again. 
In  the  previous  provincial  elec- 
tion there  was  a  swing  to  the 
right — this  time  the  pendulum 
had  started  the  swing  back,  and 
the  socialist  CCF  threw  a  scare 
into  the  conservative  camp  when 
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all  the  ashes  and  chips  were 
down.  But  this  time  everybody 
is  happy!  Nobody  was  hurt,  no- 
thing upset.  Everybody  won!  This 
condition  is  manifest  in  the  pro- 
found declarations  of  the  politi- 
cal leaders  themselves.  'The 
people  have  spoken.  I'm  delight- 
ed with  our  magnificent  showing,' 
announces  a  top-ranking  CCF'er 
enthusiastically.  'The  people 
have  sounded  a  rebuke  to  those 
who  seek  to  foist  their  radical 
isms  on  a  free  people,'  declared 
a  victorious  Tory.  The  Liberals 
also  ran  and  were  notably  silent. 
A  disconcerting  note  was  struck 
when  a  bystander  noted  that  with 
only  41%  of  the  total  vote  the 
Tories  gained  60%  of  the  seats.. 
Very  un-democratic  ! 

Political  'experts'  are  now  pre- 
dicting some  form  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  old  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties  to  take  place  in 
the  foreseeable  future  to  meet  the 
socialist  menace  of  the  CCF. 

As  Technocrats  we  shall  not 
endeavor  to  speculate  on  the  fit- 
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ness  of  political  parties.  Too  much 
is  dependent  on  the  whim  of  fate 
and  on  the  social  blunders  of  in- 
dividuals. A  candidate  for  the 
legislature  in  a  Washington  rural 
county  found  himself  losing  votes 
because  his  wife  once  had  taught 
in  an  art  school  where  models 
posed  in  the  nude.  A  long-forgot- 
ten divorce  decided  a  Governor- 
ship in  the  same  state.  An  Oregon 
candidate  for  Congress,  riding 
high,  sagged  when  his  opponent 
asserted  that  the  candidate's  flow- 
ing locks  were  rooted,  not  to  his 
scalp,  but  to  a  toupee.  Also  in 
Oregon  a  candidate  for  Governor 
lost  Labor's  endorsement  (and  the 
election  by  a  handful  of  voters) 
when  a  photograph  was  produced 
of  him  having  his  hair  cut  in  a 
non-union  barbershop.  Who  can 
now  foresee  what  a  delving  busy- 
body, on  the  eve  of  some  future 
election,  may  unearth  in  the 
nature  of  a  youthful  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  some  now  'promi- 
nent and  respectable'  political 
officeholder. 

In  the  Europe  of  today  and  the 
North  America  of  yesterday,  the 
struggles  of  ideological  groups 
had  a  place.  Reform  parties  serv- 
ed their  purpose  in  agitating  for 
and  acquiring  additional  privil- 
eges  for   the   citizenry,   b  i  g  g  e  i 


crumbs  from  the  economic  table 
of  natural  scarcity.  When  human 
toil  is  the  basic  prerequisite  for 
the  production  of  goods  there  will 
be  various  ideological  concepts. 
These  will  be  expressed  in  politi- 
cal struggles  to  attain  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  goods — 
according  to  the  varied  concepts 
of  what  is  equitable.  However, 
the  time  is  past  in  Ontario  and  in 
North  America  when,  through 
political  means,  we  can  achieve 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
people  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  industrial  machin- 
ery to  pour  it  out. 

The  day  is  gone  for  political 
parties  advocating  petty  reform. 
A  building  project  for  20,000 
homes  and  an  increase  of  $10  per 
month  in  the  old  age  pension  is 
small  stuff  —  but  it  is  probably 
about  all  that  even  a  socialist 
government  could  achieve  within 
the  confines  of  a  Price  System  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  people  awoke  to  the 
realization  of  the  situation  and 
stopped  wasting  their  time  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  amusing  but 
futile  political  struggles  that 
break  out  with  the  force  of  an 
erupting  geyser  every  three  or 
four  years.  Social  change  is  im- 
minent; it  is  not  attained  by  agi- 
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tation  nor  talking  about  piddling 
projects  which  in  themselves  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  overall 
picture.  Nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete Continental  redesign  of  the 
entire  method  of  social  operation 
will  suffice,  for  science  is  forcing 
abundance  upon  us  and  the  Price 
System  cannot  stand  the  pressure 
much  longer. 

When  and  if  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  operating  as  a 
functionally  integrated  unit  ac- 
cording to  technological  control 
methods,  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  live  in  something  like  one 
million    new    functionally-design- 


ed, air-conditioned,  sound  -  proof 
living  units  with  no  taxes  to  pay 
and  no  mortgages  to  haunt  them. 
Technocrats  do  not  conform  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  political  dogma. 
They  are  not  wishful  thinkers 
nor  ostrich-like  escapists.  They 
are  not  emotionally  directed  by 
wordy  slogans;  neither  are  they 
awed  by  the  pompous  utterances 
of  'great  men.'  We  have  the  big- 
gest job  ever  assigned  to  any 
organization — the  preparation  of 
a  people  for  the  first  major  social 
change  in  history.  This  is  not 
done  by  propaganda  but  by  edu- 
cation and  function ! 
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*  THE  BILLION-DOLLAR  RUSTLERS  are  on  the  prowl  again.  Resuming  their 
efforts  to  shift  control  of  the  public-domain  grazing  lands  from  federal  to  private  and 
state  hands,  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association  and  fellow  organizations,  at 
the  recent  annual  meetings,  have  drawn  up  plans  for  an  extensive  public-relations 
campaign  in  support  of  various  proposals  now  pending  in  Congress.  Certain  of  these 
measures  provide  that  federal  grazing  lands  should  be  sold  to  private  interests  at 
prices  ranging  from  nine  cents  to  $2.80  an  acre,  with  only  a  10%  down  payment 
and  the  remainder  to  be  amortized  over  thirty  years  at  1^/^%  interest.  Even  more 
audacious  is  the  stockmen's  proposal  that  only  present  holders  of  grazing  permits 
should  be  eligible  to  buy  the  federal  lands.  Coupled  with  schemes  of  this  sort  are 
measures  aimed  at  cutting  out  of  the  national  parks  all  lands  'primarily  valuable  for 
livestock  grazing.'  — The  Nation 

Vk'  THERE  IS  NO  WAY  to  state  in  simple,  summary  fashion  the  change  that  has 
come  over  technology.  From  muscles  as  a  source  of  energy  to  wind  and  water  was  a 
very  long  step.  Probably  it  covered  millions  of  years.  From  wind  and  water  to 
steam  was  a  far  shorter  step.  It  m.ay  have  taken  10,000  years.  From  steam  and  elec- 
tricity there  were  about  200  years;  from  electricity  to  radio  and  radar  fifty  years; 
from  radio  and  radar  to  atomic  fission,  twenty  years.  Thus,  at  ever  shortening  inter- 
vals man's  control  of  nature's  energies  has  been  stepped  up  to  higher  and  ever  higher 
levels.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Far  from  it.  Scientists  assure  us  that  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  steps  that  might  be  taken  within  a  single  generation  and  that 
will  enable  humanity  to  domesticate  the  heretofore  hidden  forces  of  nature  as  com- 
pletely as  they  have  already  domesticated  many  sorts  of  plants  and  animals. 

— Scott  Nearing  in  The  Revolution  of  Our  Time 
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Thermodynamics  and  the  Social  Mechanism 

The  junctional  operation  of  the  social  mechanism  is  one  of  energy 
conversion  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  This  pro- 
cess provides  the  basis  for  measurable  determination  of  the  next  most 
probable  state  of  the  social  mechanism. 


■jWpASUREMENT  is  the  act  of 
^  ■*■  computing  or  ascertaining 
the  extent,  quantity,  dimensions 
or  capacity  of  any  phenomenon 
in  terms  of  a  certain  rule  or  stand- 
ard. The  importance  of  measure- 
ment cannot  be  overstressed.  It 
is  primarily  measurement  that 
causes  the  extreme  differentia- 
tion between  objective  and  sub- 
jective analysis;  between  science 
and  philosophy.  If  a  scientist  is 
to  study  the  functioning  of  natural 
processes,  the  only  method  by 
which  he  can  determine  their 
mode  of  operation  is  in  terms  of 
fixed  arbitrary  units  of  measure- 
ment, either  fundamental  or  de- 
rived. An  investigation  into  the 
various  branches  of  science  will 
illustrate  this  point. 

Similarly,  the  scientific  analysis 
of  our  social  problems  demands 
that  there  be  postulated  an  ex- 
trinsic basis  for  the  measurable 
determination  of  the  extent, 
dimensions  and  capacity  of  the 
functional  operation  of  social  sys- 
tems. It  is  evidently  essential  that 
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such  a  basis  for  objective  analysis 
be  a  fundamental  one,  fundamen- 
tal to  all  things  and  processes 
that  have  place  in  the  macrocosm. 
Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  social 
system  from  the  basis  of  precon- 
ceived philosophy,  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  by  specula- 
tion into  the  superfluous  aspects 
of  society,  any  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  factors  of  social  opera- 
tion on  the  presumption  of  the 
infallibility  of  debt  pathology  is 
doomed  to  failure,  and  deemed  as 
useless  as  the  sophistry  of  the 
scholastics. 

It  is  the  application  of  energy 
to  matter  through  a  multiplicity 
of  natural  processes  that  is  the 
basis  of  operation  of  our  entire 
social  mechanism.  Tlie  growth  of 
plant  and  animal  life  or  the  opera- 
tion of  hydro-electric  stations  in- 
volves the  application  of  energy 
force  to  mass.  All  mechanisms, 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  energy 
converting  devices,  hence  the 
basis  for  measurement  of  their 
functional  processes  is  the  rate  at 
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which  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  convert  energy.  The 
social  mechanism  is  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts,  that  is,  it  is  the  total- 
ity of  all  the  energy  converting 
mechanisms  within  the  physical 
boundaries  of  the  social  system 
concerned.  Hence  the  social  mech- 
anism is  confined  within  certain 
tolerance  limits  by  the  same 
natural  laws  that  determine  the 
operation  of  any  particular  energj.^ 
converting  system.  Since  the  rate 
of  energy  conversion  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  converting  mech- 
anisms are  measurable.  Technoc- 
racy lays  down  the  postulate  that 
the  phenomena  involved  in  the 
functional  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism  are  also  metrical. 

The  displacement  of  a  mass  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  applied 
constitutes  work.  Controlled, 
quantitative  experiments  show 
that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
always  produces,  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
a  definite  amount  of  heat.  Heat 
and  work  are  equivalents.  Heat 
is  a  form  of  energy,  and  all  other 
forms  of  energy  are  eventually 
degraded  to  heat.  Most  earthly 
processes  are  fundamentally  heat 
processes,  dependent  upon  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

The     study     of    the     flow,     or 


motion,  of  heat  comes  under  that 
branch  of  physical  science  called 
'Thermodynamics.'  Conce  r  n  i  n  g 
the  iTiotion  of  heat  are  enunciated 
two  laws,  sometimes  considered 
as  the  queens  among  natural 
laws,  the  two  laws  of  thermody- 
namics. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  sys- 
tem (a  system  being  defined  as 
any  energy  degrading  mechanism 
such  as  an  engine  or  animal  mech- 
anism, etc.)  the  energy  input 
(equivalent  to  heat  input)  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  internal  energy 
of  the  system  plus  the  heat  energy 
output  of,  or  external  work  done 
by,  the  system.  It  follows  that  any 
change  in  the  energy  or  heat  in- 
put is  equal  to  the  change  of  the 
internal  energy  of  the  system 
plus  the  change  in  external  work 
or  energy  output  of  the  system. 
The  principle  enunciated  above 
is  known  as  the  First  Law  of 
Thermodynamics  (the  Law  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy).  Energy 
can  be  neither  created  nor  de- 
stroyed since  the  energy  of  the 
universe  is  constant. 

There  is  a  fundamental  tend- 
ency for  all  energy  to  be  degraded 
eventually  into  heat.  This  flow  of 
energy  from  a  higher  heat  level 
to  a  lower  heat  level  is  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible;  it  is  this 
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unidirectional  degradation  that 
provides  for  the  operation  of  en- 
ergy converting  mechanisms. 
After  heat  has  been  reduced  to 
the  lovest  temperature  of  its 
physical  surroundings  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  further  use 
of  it.  The  total  energy  of  a  mate- 
rial system  (which  includes  its 
heat)  tends  to  become  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  par- 
ticles of  the  sj^stem.  In  terms  of 
the  kinetic  theory  of  heat,  the 
molecules  of  all  bodies  are  in  a 
state  of  unordered  motion,  and  the 
trend  of  the  most  probable  con- 
dition of  any  assemblage  of  mole- 
cules is  towards  one  in  which  the 
mean  kinetic  energy  of  each  mole- 
cule is  the  same.  The  'most  prob- 
able state'  of  complete  distribu- 
tion and  equipartition  of  energy 
is  called  the  maximum  entropy. 
This  principle  of  unidirectional 
and  irreversible  increase  of  en- 
tropy is  known  as  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

The  functional  operation  of  any 
energy  converting  mechanism  is 
always  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  that  apply  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
of  energy  consumption  of  any 
mechanism.  There  is  an  irreduc- 
ible minimum  of  energy  required 
before  an  energy  converting  mech- 
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anism  will  operate;  and  there  is 
also  the  maximum  energy  con- 
sumption limit  beyond  which  the 
mechanism  cannot  go,  for  to  pass 
beyond  this  upper  limit  would 
mean  the  disintegration  of  some 
part  of  the  mechanism  with  a 
stopping  of  the  whole.  A  mechan- 
ism can  operate  only  within  the 
limits  of  its  design  and  specifica- 
tions. 

The  functional  operation  of  the 
social  mechanism  is  one  of  energy 
conversion  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  For 
every  movement  of  matter  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  there  is  a  uni- 
directional, irreversible  degrada- 
tion of  energy. 

In  a  primitive  society  the 
amount  of  extraneous  (non- 
human)  energy  at  man's  disposal 
was  very  small.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  pre-Christian  civiliza- 
tions or  medieval  Europe  con- 
sumed more  than  2,000  kilogram 
calories  of  extraneous  energy  per 
capita  per  day.  The  introduction 
of  steam  power  meant  an  in- 
creased energy  flow  per  unit  of 
time  in  the  social  mechanism,  and 
the  introduction  of  electrical 
power  did  much  to  change  life  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Today  the 
social  mechanism  of  the  North 
American    Continental    Area    is 
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consuming  energy  at  a  far  greater 
rate  than  any  other  area  on  this 
planet.  Since  1930  the  North  Am- 
erican social  mechanism  has  con- 
sumed more  extraneous  energy 
than  the  entire  world  from  the 
dawn  of  man  to  1930.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  internal 
energy  of  the  system  is  clearly 
visible.  Today  the  consumption  of 
extraneous  energy  per  capita  per 
day  on  this  Continent  is  in  excess 
of  180,000  kilogram  calories,  a 
figure  not  even  approached  on 
any  other  earthly  entity  or  area. 

The  actual  means  whereby  men 
live  is  dependent  upon  matter  and 
the  use  of  matter  in  all  its  varied 
forms.  To  quote  Howard  Scott: 
In  all  social  systems  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  particular  one 
is  the  direct  result  of  energy  ap- 
plied to  the  natural  resources  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of 
man.'  This  Continent  has  been 
endowed  with  the  lion's  share  of 
the  world's  natural  resources, 
and  it  has  at  its  disposal  mechan- 
isms of  energy  conversion  which, 
if  operated  on  a  balanced  load 
factor,  could  give  to  the  citizens 
of  North  America  a  standard  of 
living  worthy  of  the  intelligence 
which  homo  sapiens  is  supposed 
to  possess. 

Superimposed  upon  the  actual 


physical  operation  of  the  mechan- 
ism, however,  is  an  economic  con- 
trol system;  a  control  that  just 
'growed  like  Topsy'  from  a  primi- 
tive barter  era  to  a  state  of  con- 
spicuous, complicated  conglomera- 
tion of  financial  institutions,  men- 
tal concepts  and  economic  voo- 
dooisms.  This  control  is  the  Price 
System,  a  control  designed  essen- 
tially for  an  age  of  scarcity  when 
the  energy  applied  to  the  natural 
resources  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  wants  of  man  was  of  a  low 
order  of  magnitude.  A  Price  Sys- 
tem is  one  that  effects  its  change 
by  means  of  commodity  evalua- 
tion, that  is,  any  system  that  ex- 
changes goods  and  services  in 
terms  of  any  other  good  or  serv- 
ice. In  a  low  energy  state  of 
society,  man-hours  as  well  as 
commodities  were  scarce.  Human 
beings  exchanged  their  labor  for 
goods  and  services  according  to 
the  relative  abundance  or  scarc- 
ity of  the  goods  and  services  in- 
volved. 

But  it  is  the  physical  condi- 
tions involved  in  the  functional 
operation  of  the  social  system 
that  determine  the  state  of  the 
economic  superstructure.  About 
the  year  1800  the  social  system 
developed  certain  growth  trends, 
non-cyclical  in  nature.  The  find- 
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ings  of  physical  science  appeared 
with  increasing  rapidity,  and 
these  findings  were  put  to  use  by 
technology.  The  rate  of  energy 
conversion  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism began  its  ever  accelerating  in- 
crease, and  the  increasing  use  of 
extraneous  energy  means  tech- 
nology and  greater  production 
per  man-hour.  The  Price  System 
is  bound  to  the  factor  that  its 
operation  is  dependent  upon  the 
wages  of  those  who  sell  their 
man  -  hours.  Through  declining 
man-hours,  technology  is  dealing 
the  Price  System  control  a  death 
blow.  The  relatively  abundant 
goods  and  services  today  as  com- 
pared with  150  years  ago  are  the 
direct  result  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy applied  to  natural  resources. 
The  second  law  of  thermody- 
namics states  that  the  total  en- 
ergy of  a  material  system  tends 
to  become  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  particles  of  the 
system.  The  abundant  goods  and 
services  are  the  result  of  energj^ 
degradation,  yet  a  Price  System 
control  is  interfering  in  the  uni- 
form distribution  of  this  available 
energy    to    the    particles    of    the 


social  system.  Entropy  is  an  in- 
creasing quantity.  In  it  the  inter- 
ference control  will  meet  its  nem- 
esis. 

The  process  is  unidirectional 
and  irreversible,  and  it  is  this  de- 
gradation of  energy  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
that  provides  the  basis  for  the 
measurable  determination  of  the 
next  most  probable  state  of  the 
social  system.  As  this  Continent 
approaches  an  extraneous  energy 
consumption  of  200,000  kilogram 
calories  per  capita  per  day,  social 
operation  will  become  more  criti- 
cal, for  this  figure  indicates  the 
upper  limit  beyond  which  the  in- 
ternal energy  of  the  social  mech- 
anism cannot  go  without  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  social  tolerance. 

Then  the  order  will  change  and 
this  Continent  shall  enter  an  era 
of  technological  administration 
and  functional  control;  shall  en- 
ter a  social  state  where  the  speci- 
fications of  the  functional  mech- 
anism will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  rate  of  energy  conversion,  and 
the  basis  of  the  functional  opera- 
tion will  be  metrical. 

— William  Janis 


^  GOODS  CAN  BE  marketed  for  profit  only  so  long  as  they  are  scarce.  Once 
make  a  good  or  service  as  free  as  a  place  on  the  city  sidewalk  or  a  seat  on  a  park 
bench,  and  such  commodities  will  no  longer  command  a  price. 

— Scott  Nearing  in  The  Revolution  of  Out  Time 
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Conditioning  for  (Jalamity 


The  people  of  North  America  are  proceeding  headlong  toward  oblivion 
under  neurotic  forced  draught.  Few  do  any  thinking  for  themselves. 
Most  are  not  educating  themselves  to  meet  the  crisis;  they  are  merely 
conditioning  themselves  to  calamity. 


TJJ7E  ARE  progressing  into  a 
■  •  state  of  perplexity.  Some 
students  of  the  status  woe  claim 
we  are  already  in  it.  Maybe  they 
are  right.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  space  left  into  which  we  can 
crawl  and  relax  for  a  period  of 
normalcy. 

These  observations  are  promp- 
ted by  the  hue  and  cry  and  pan- 
demonium it  is  necessary  to  create 
in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  anything  which 
contributes  to  their  general  well- 
being. 

Not  so  long  ago  elections  and 
wars  were  about  the  only  times 
we  were  lambasted  with  din  and 
clamor  from  all  sides.  In  between 
we  went  about  our  business  under 
normal  steam  with  only  our  per- 
sonal troubles  to  overcome. 

During  the  last  two  decades, 
however,  we  have  whirled  into 
an  era  of  high  pressure  living, 
high  pressure  salesmanship  and 
man-made  calamity.  We  are  pro- 
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ceeding  headlong  toward  oblivion 
under  neurotic  forced  draft.  No- 
body likes  it.  Everybody  com- 
plains about  it.  Yet  everyone  con- 
tributes to  the  tumult. 

Every  single  undertaking, 
whether  it  be  to  buy,  sell,  educate, 
give  or  help,  is  promoted  with  an 
accompanying  din  and  screaming 
of  a  sort  that  would  penetrate  the 
skin  of  a  pachyderm.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  part  of  a  way  of  life  in 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  set 
up  an  inhuman  howl  in  order  to 
be  heard  above  the  normal  din 
of  living,  a  din  which  in  itself  is 
making  nervous  wrecks  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens. 

Few  people  do  any  thinking  for 
themselves.  They  have  no  time  to 
think.  The  raucous,  mechanized 
uproar  which  we  have  accepted 
as  a  means  of  gaining  our  ends 
does  our  thinking  for  us.  We  are 
not  educating  ourselves;  we  are 
merely  conditioning  ourselves  to 
calamity.  Nothing  short  of  a  crisis 
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gains  the  attention  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Public.  We  bungle 
through  one  crisis  and  nervously 
await  the  next. 

This  corner  of  America  is  no 
exception.  Consider  the  drives  and 
campaigns  we  have  had  in  the 
immediate  past  and  those  yet  to 
come.  Most  of  them  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  up  our 
mistakes.  So  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  rectifying  past  errors 
that  there  is  no  time  left  to  organ- 
ize for  prevention. 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  abandon  this  foolishness  and 
learn  how  to  live  in  the  modern 
world.  This  awakening,  however, 
will  not  come  until  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  supreme  crisis  of 
all  time.  Not  until  we  are  utterly 
exhausted  from  beating  our  heads 
against  the  wall  will  we  take 
time  out  to  think  for  ourselves. 
Some  day,  possibly  not  far  off  at 
the  rate  we  are  going,  we  shall  lie 
hoarse,  hungry  and  weakened  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 


Only  then  will  we  pause  to  eat  of 
its  fruit. 

This  column  was  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  items  pointing  out  several 
sources  where  excellent  material 
can  be  obtained  for  educational 
purposes.  It  was  to  mention  the 
safety  drive  which  is  coming  up, 
and  among  other  things,  the 
abundant  material  which  various 
government  agencies  have  avail- 
able for  the  public — some  of  it 
locally.  But  the  realization  that 
one  small  voice  crying  out  in  a 
wilderness  of  pandemonium 
would  not  likely  be  heeded  if 
heard,  changed  the  tune. 

On  with  the  dance,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  North  America  !  The  crises 
are  coming  at  shorter  intervals. 
Soon  the  cries  of  one  will  mingle 
with  the  cries  of  the  next.  The 
stage  is  set  for  the  most  sensa- 
tional crisis  of  all  time — the  grand 
merger.  Judging  by  your  beha- 
vior of  the  past,  then,  and  only 
then,  will  you  wake  up  and  real- 
ize that  we  must  learn  to  live  or 
perish  like  the  dinosaurs. 

—Ed  McBumie 


*  WHATEVER  MAY  BE  the  intentions  of  Moscow,  it  is  now  evident  that  Wash- 
ington wants  tension  to  continue.  A  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. 
opposition  would  reduce  appropriations  for  European  aid  and  European-American 
rearmament  and  thus  plunge  U.S.x\.  economy  into  the  overdue  depression. 

— Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

-jAr  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
ii^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or,  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon 
uses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-jAr  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
rermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
[onad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
ing  balance. 

[ERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
".S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
lawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
lerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
j__  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief.  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  toui  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  ~  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

-^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

iir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
^dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 


The  Wheat  Glut 

The  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem is  being  haunted  by  abun- 
dance again.  With  a  bumper 
wheat  crop  in  sight,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  thinks  it 
time  to  cut  down.  Out  to  farmers, 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
has  gone  the  once-famihar  call  to 
reduce  planting.  If  the  depart- 
ment has  its  way,  farmers  will 
plant  71.5  million  acres  next  crop 
year,  8%   less  than  this  year. 

Further  bad  news  for  the  Price 
System  is  the  department's  view 
that  wheat  exports  will  drop 
sharply  within  another  year  or 
so.  Concern  over  future  foreign 
markets  was  expressed  by  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Charles  F. 
Brannan  before  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee.  He  said  world  pro- 
duction is  rapidly  recovering 
from  effects  of  the  war. 

When  glut  returns,  will  North 
Americans  again  submit  to  cur- 
tailment and  destruction  of  vital 
foodstuffs  to  preserve  the  out- 
worn Price  System?  Or  will  they 
demand  a  new  social  design  that 
can   distribute   abundance   to    all 


citizens  without  money  and  with- 
out price? 

Inflation  Crisis 

An  inflation  crisis  is  generating 
slowly  but  surely.  Price  inflation 
now  is  the  greatest  in  modem 
North  American  history.  U.S. 
prices  have  passed  their  1920 
peak  and  are  the  highest  since 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Economists  are  worried  as  they 
remember  the  bust  -  after  -  the  - 
boom  in  the  early  1920's.  In  a  re- 
port on  the  economic  situation  at 
midyear,  President  Truman's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in- 
formed Congress  on  July  30  that 
half  of  all  American  families  were 
falling  behind  in  the  race  between 
incomes  and  rising  living  costs. 
Marriner  S.  Eccles  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  stated  that  the 
nation  was  in  for  a  business  slump 
'perhaps  even  this  Fall.'  The  worse 
the  inflation  the  worse  the  slump 
will  be,  he  said. 

The  Poor  NAM! 

A  special  memorandum  on  in 
flation  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  re- 
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search  department  wails:  'The 
cost  of  living  for  manufacturers 
has  risen  much  faster  than  for 
employees.'  While  conceding  that 
the  wage  dollar  will  not  buy  as 
much  as  it  formerly  did,  the  re- 
port declares  that  the  business- 
man is  really  much  worse  off. 
According  to  the  NAM,  employ- 
ees must  worry  only  about  feed- 
ing, clothing  and  sheltering  their 
families,  but  NAM  members  have 
the  burden  of  repairing  and  re- 
placing machinery,  finding  addi- 
tional warehouse  space,  spend- 
ing more  for  advertising  which 
'costs  more  than  ever'  this  year, 
and  borrowing  'billions  of  dollars 
to  help  finance  the  current  ex- 
pansion.' 

Proof  that  the  NAM  is  talking 
nonsense  was  inadvertently  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment July  8,  when  it  report- 
ed that  the  government  had  to 
pay  out  $40,000,000  more  than  it 
took  in  on  Series  E  savings  bonds 
sold  to  individuals  during  April, 
May  and  June,  whereas  sales  of 
Series  F  and  G  bonds,  sold  to 
corporations  and  banking  houses, 
ran  $214,000,000  higher  than 
cash-ins  for  the  three  months.  In 
other  words,  the  government 
said,  employees  are  cashing  in 
their  bonds  because  they  need  the 


money  to  live,  whereas  corpora- 
tions are  still  finding  it  fairly  easy 
to  save. 

Savings  Squeeze 

The  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  reports  that 
individuals  'reduced  their  liquid 
assets  $400  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1948.'  This  means  that 
for  the  first  time  since  1942,  when 
the  SEC  began  recording  such 
statistics,  the  public  spent  more 
cash  than  it  was  able  to  save  dur- 
ing the  three-month  period. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
published  its  own  annual  con- 
sumers' survey  which  shows  that 
about  a  quarter  of  all  families  are 
spending  more  than  they  are  sav- 
ing (see  'The  Squeeze  on  Sav- 
ings,' page  19). 

Inventories  Mounting 

Manufacturers  this  summer 
have  had  one  trouble  which  hasn't 
come  up  for  nearly  a  decade: 
They  have  had  to  warehouse 
stocks  of  finished  goods  while 
waiting  for  customers  to  come 
along. 

Stocks  of  finished  goods  have 
been  rising  sharply.  This  is  con- 
spicuous in  nondurables,  less  so 
in  durables.  The  total  is  running 
double  its  prewar  level. 
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These  are  dollar  figures,  of 
course.  Price  rises  account  for  a 
big  part  of  the  change  between 
1938-39-40  and  now.  But  not  for 
all  of  it. 

If  fall  buying  is  much  short  of 
the  expectations  of  manufactur- 
ers, the  situation  could  end  in  an 
inventory  crisis. 

The  Grip  oi  Monopoly 

The  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  report  show- 
ing just  how  threatening  the  grip 
of  monopoly  is  today.  By  an  array 
of  statistics  it  reveals  the  very 
rapid    acceleration    of    concentra- 


tion  of  industry   into   fewer   and 
fewer  giant  corporations. 

For  example,  since  1940,  2450 
formerly  independent  manufac- 
turing and  mining  companies 
with  assets  aggregating  $5,200,- 
000,000  have  disappeared,  been 
gobbled  up  into  bigger  corpora- 
tions. The  report  is  studded  with 
many  similar  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  monopoly. 

'Free  enterprise'  is  a  myth. 
Monopoly  is  on  the  march  and 
can  be  halted  only  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  entire  system  of 
business  enterprise. 

—The  Editor 


*  THE  EUROPEAN  OBSERVER  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  evidence  of 
abundance  and  prosperity  which  greets  him  on  every  side  (in  America);  the  super- 
fluity and  the  generosity  are  ahke  amazing. 

Superficially  the  clock  seems  to  have  gone  back  just  twenty  years,  but  of  the 
uncritical  optimism  of  1927-28  no  trace  is  left.  The  sense  today  is  of  advancing  at 
breakneck   speed — into   what?    That   is   the   question   no   one   professes   to   answer. 

Since  no  economic  situation  ever  stands  still,  two  alternatives  appear  to  lie 
ahead.  Will  the  post-war  boom  end  in  a  post-war  slump?  This  is  the  first  and  most 
obvious  fear.  Or — the  second  fear — will  prosperity  go  on  mounting,  and  prices  with 
it,  till  inflation  gets  more  and  more  out  of  control  and  sets  up  intolerable  social 
strains.?  .  .  .  — London  Times 

*  UNITED  NATIONS  OFFICIALS  have  their  hands  full,  with  many  tasks  which 
are  chiefly  political  and  some  tasks  which  are  relatively  inconsequential.  With  no 
wish  to  increase  their  burdens  unduiy,  I  would  suggest  that  a  major  service  to  man- 
kind v/ould  be  rendered  if  the  Economic  and  Social  Section  or  some  other  qualified 
UN  department  would  make  a  careful,  factual,  planet-wide  study  of  population, 
food  production,  erosion,  soil  exhaustion,  deforestation,  with  its  effects  upon  climate 
and  water  levels,  and  the  other  factors  involved  in  the  economically  vital  relations 
between  population  and  subsistence.  —Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events 

if  IN  THE  YEARS  TO  COME  men  of  science  will  more  and  more  be  considering 
the  deep  problem  of  how  to  realize  the  promises  and  avoid  the  perils  which  the 
sciences  may  have  for  mankind,  how  to  build  them  more  closely  into  the  rest  of  the 
fabric  of  knowledge  so  that  they  may  better  serve  humanity. 

—Edmund  W.  Sinnot  in  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Senior  Citizens 


Here  is  your  choice,  Mr.  Senior  Citizen,  and  ivhile  you  are  making 
up  your  mind,  you,  as  a  citizen  of  a  Continent  which  could  provide 
you  with  everything  you  need,  can  at  least  develop  sufficient  indigna- 
tion to  resent  being  regarded  as  a  problem  and  a  nuisance  to  society. 


■T^HIS  material  is  based  on  an 
*  article  which  appeared  in  the 
local  press  May  14  of  this  year, 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employed Senior  Citizens.  All  of 
us  over  45  are  Senior  Citizens, 
and  if  we  are  not  engaged  in  some 
form  of  gainful  occupation  we  are 
also  a  problem.  The  article  in 
question  emanates  from  the  local 
employment  service  and  very 
aptly  dates  the  mentality  of  its 
author.  Its  amazing  and  tragic 
angle  is  not  so  much  that  it  was 
published,  but  that  it  could  be 
published  without  causing  com- 
ment from  anyone. 

The  article  starts  off  with  the 
following  appeal  to  business  men 
and  employers:  'Survey  your 
business  now  and  see  if  you  have 
room  for  another  Senior  Citizen. 
Phone  the  national  employment 
service  and  tell  it  about  the 
vacancy  you  have  for  a  Senior 
Citizen.' 

Then  we  are  given  some  figures 
on  what  is  called  this  vitally  im- 
portant problem.  'Today  we  have 


about  3,100,000  people  in  Canada 
over  45  years  of  age  or  about  one 
in  every  four  of  the  population. 
In  1970,  with  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  life  expectancy,  this 
ratio  may  become  one  out  of  every 
three.' 

They  say  that  'misery  loves 
company'  and  if  we  are  content 
to  be  a  problem,  at  least  we  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
we  are  a  'numerous'  problem; 
further  than  that  we  will  have 
quite  a  lot  of  Junior  Citizens  to 
keep  us  company  in  our  misery. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  are  not 
yet  much  concerned  about  our 
future.  We  still  have  faith  in  our 
political  leaders  and  we  can  al- 
ways change  the  label  on  our 
government.  Something  will  turn 
up  or  some  miracle  will  happen 
we  hope.  If  things  get  really 
tough,  we  can  arrange  for  another 
war;  that  will  solve  the  problem 
of  many  Senior  Citizens  and 
others  —  permanently.  We  will 
cease  to  be  a  problem  and  a  nui- 
sance to  society. 
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The  author  of  the  article  now 
does  a  Httle  moraHzing  as  he 
glooms  over  the  tragic  prospect 
for  Senior  Citizens  without  jobs. 
'But  though  science  has  made 
great  strides  in  increasing  the 
number  of  years  we  can  expect  to 
live,  society  has  been  practically 
dormant  in  preparing  for  this 
older  generation.  Young  people 
may  look  happily  to  this  longer 
life  expectancy,  but  many  who 
are  today  facing  old  age  see  only 
drudgery  and  monotony — dread- 
ful monotony.  And,  as  time  pass- 
es, each  succeeding  day  seems  to 
be  more  dreary  than  the  pre- 
vious, until  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  only  waiting  for  the 
Grim  Reaper.  Few  people  have 
plans  for  the  remaining  years  of 
their  lives,  and  unless  something 
is  done  for  the  older  members  of 
our  society,  they  will  continue  to 
dread  old  age  rather  than  look 
forward  to  it  as  an  abundant  and 
happy  period  of  life.' 

We  are  living  at  the  most  won- 
derful and  exciting  time  in  man's 
history.  The  appHcation  of  science 
to  the  means  by  which  we  live 
has  produced  such  'miracles'  in  re- 
cent years  that  it  has  become 
difficult  to  excite  our  wonder  any 
more.  Today  nothing  seems  im- 
possible. 


Yesterday  we  traveled  by  ox- 
cart at  about  a  mile  an  hour;  to- 
day the  announcement  that  an 
airplane  has  exceeded  the  speed 
of  sound  only  rates  an  insignifi- 
cant paragraph  on  the  back  page. 
Twenty  years  ago  talk  of  a  trip 
to  the  moon  would  have  caused  a 
flood  of  ridicule,   but  not  today. 

We  can  weigh  the  stars  in  the 
heaven  and  measure  their  tem- 
perature. We  can  open  the  garage 
door  without  getting  out  of  the 
car.  We  can  detect  a  flaw  in  the 
heart  of  an  apple  or  a  metal  cast- 
ing. 

Yesterday  a  piece  of  coal  was 
just  a  piece  of  coal,  to  be  burnt 
in  an  open  fire  or  to  raise  steam 
in  a  more  or  less  efficient  boiler. 
Today  it  is  the  raw  material  for 
a  pair  of  nylon  stockings,  a  silk 
dress,  a  perfume,  a  lubricant  and 
a  dozen  other  things. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  atomic  age.  Anything 
can  happen  tomorrow.  It  can  be 
for  better  or  for  worse.  We  have 
developed  atomic  and  bacteriolo- 
gical weapons  of  war  which  can 
wipe  out  whole  cities  and  popu- 
lations. 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  a  wonder- 
ful age  and  in  a  wonderful  coun- 
try. This  North  American  Conti- 
nent is  'God's  country'  or  at  least 
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it  could  be  if  we  had  enough  col- 
lective intelligence  to  want  to 
make  it  so — especially  for  Senior 
Citizens. 

We  have  been  told  often  enough 
by  everybody,  from  President 
Truman  down  (or  up),  that  this 
Continent  has  the  resources,  the 
equipment  and  operating  skill  to 
provide  everyone  with  a  high 
standard  of  living.  But  nobody 
has  been  able  to  figure  out  any 
method  by  which  that  high  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  us  all.  That  is  one  job  we 
have  resigned  ourselves  to  re- 
gard as  impossible.  Only  Tech- 
nocracy has  dared  to  insist  that  a 
high  standard  of  living  is  not 
enough;  that  we  can  and  must 
surpass  our  wildest  dreams  in 
that  respect.  Only  Technocracy 
has  dared  to  outline  the  method 
by  which  we  can  and  must  attain 
that  objective. 

The  author  continues  to  moral- 
ize on  the  desirability  of  toil  for 
Senior  Citizens  and  deplores  the 
loss  of  valuable  manpower  by  rel- 
egating them  to  a  premature 
scrap  heap.  He  then  arrives  at 
the  solution  to  the  problem;  it  is 
of  course  the  only  solution  that 
would  occur  to  anyone  whose 
mental   attitude   is   tuned  to   the 


days  of  the  moss  covered  bucket 
that  hung  in  the  well. 

He  says:  'What  is  the  solution 
to  this  problem?  Of  course  no 
plan  can  solve  it,  but  there  is  one 
principal  answer  that  would  solve 
the  problem  for  99  persons  out  of 
every  hundred,  namely,  employ- 
ment, jobs  and  more  jobs  for 
those  over  45  years  of  age.' 

His  solution  is  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens to  rely  on  the  charity  and 
good  will  of  business  men  and 
employers  in  creating  jobs  for 
them.  Evidently  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  business  is  not 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding jobs  for  Senior  Citizens  or 
anyone  else;  business  has  its  own 
problems  to  look  after  and  one  of 
those  problems  is  how  to  reduce 
expenses;  hiring  Senior  Citizens 
is  not  a  very  good  way  of  doing 
so. 

Apparently  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  99%  of  us  have  no 
other  ambition  in  life  than  to 
work  till  we  are  too  old  to  work 
any  longer  and  then  retire  on 
an  old  age  pittance.  Evidently  he 
thinks  that  is  all  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  life.  All  through 
the  annals  of  recorded  history, 
man  has  earned  his  daily  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  99% 
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of  us  still  think  we  are  always 
going  to  get  it  that  way. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organ- 
ization which  dares  to  tell  us  that 
indications  are  we  will  not  get  it 
that  way  much  longer.  As  a  work 
producing  machine  we  were 
once  a  pretty  good  old  'wagon,' 
but  we  are  just  about  through 
now;  we  are  becoming  obsolete. 
We  are  anxiously  looking  around 
for  a  job  because  that  is  all  we 
have  ever  known  and  the  men  to 
whom  we  have  always  looked  for 
employment  are  getting  a  little 
worried  because  it  is  becoming 
rather  hard  to  rustle  jobs  for  all 
Senior  Citizens — and  it  is  going 
to  become  harder. 

Years  ago  Sir  William  Osier 
created  a  wave  of  indignation  by 
suggesting  that  most  persons  over 
45  should  be  eliminated,  because 
by  that  time  they  had  outlived 
their  usefulness  in  society.  Unless 
we  can  display  m.ore  intelligence 
than  we  are  doing  at  present  re- 
garding the  way  in  which  we  live, 
it  may  be  the  more  humane  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

We  haven't  yet  realized  that 
we  will  soon  have  to  start  living 
in  a  new  kind  of  world  or  else 
quit  living  altogether.  We  haven't 
yet  realized  that  we  should  be 
looking  for   ways   and   means   to 
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increase   disemployment  —  not   to 
create  jobs. 

For  centuries  men  have  sweat- 
ed and  toiled  and  struggled  to 
make  a  living,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  and  only  on 
this  Continent  we  have  finally 
reached  the  goal  of  our  desire 
and  having  reached  it  we  are  com- 
pletely bewildered  as  to  what  to 
do  about  it. 

We  don't  understand  how  it  has 
come  about  and  most  of  us  are 
too  mentally  hidebound  to  try  to 
find  out.  We  have  created  a 
brave  new  world  and  now  we 
don't  know  how  to  enjoy  living  in 
it.  We  dare  not  adjust  our  pattern 
of  behavior  to  conform  to  it.  We 
cling  to  our  'chicken  feed'  ideas 
and  are  willing  to  try  every  im- 
aginable kind  of  cockeyed  scheme 
or  milk-and-water  reform  in  our 
effort  to  stave  off  the  necessity 
of  installing  a  new  form  of  social 
operation  and  so  preserve  the 
established  order  of  things. 

The  old  order  of  things  is  on 
the  way  out  because  we  have 
changed  our  ways  of  doing  work. 
Senior  Citizens  have  become  a 
problem  because  we  have  be- 
come too  efficient  at  prolonging 
life  and  evading  human  toil. 

There  is  the  problem  for  Senior 
Citizens.     We    shall    always    get 


more  work  out  of  our  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electricity — and  now  we  can 
add  the  atom  to  the  list.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  never  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  Senior  or 
Junior  Citizens  as  work  pro- 
ducing machines.  We  do  not  get 
any  more  results  out  of  our  break- 
fast bacon  and  eggs  than  we  did 
50  years  ago  and  most  probably 
never  will.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  we  shall  tend  to  use 
more  mechanical,  electrical  and 
atomic  energy  and  less  human 
energy. 

The  continuation  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation  requires  a  high 
level  of  employment  for  the  sal- 
ary and  wage  earning  portion  of 
the  population;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  must  render  that  high 
level  of  employment  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain.  That 
is  the  problem  which  faces  the 
Price  System  under  private,  pub- 
lic or  government  control  and 
which  must  lead  to  an  inevitable 
crisis. 

The  author  of  the  employment 
service  article  points  out  that 
Senior  Citizens  amount  to  one 
out  of  every  three  of  our  working 
population  over  16  years  of  age, 
and  lists  the  reasons  why  employ- 
ers are  prejudiced  against  hiring 
them: 


1.  They  are  not  adaptable  to 
modern  industrial  techniques;  2. 
they  are  not  agile  enough  to  keep 
up  with  junior  citizens;  3.  they 
are  naturally  slower  and  so  more 
prone  to  accidents;  4.  they  cannot 
fit  in  with  the  company's  pension 
plan;  5.  they  cost  more  to  insure 
under  group  insurance. 

He  then  proceeds  to  refute 
these  prejudices  by  trying  to  kid 
himself,  us  Senior  Citizens  and 
the  employers.  It  is  probably  easy 
for  him  to  kid  himself  and  most 
of  us  senior  morons  w^ho  want  to 
work  so  badly,  but  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  kid  business  men  when 
their  profits  are  concerned. 

He  deals  with  the  adaptability 
prejudice  by  comparing  industry 
of  today  with  that  of  the  war 
years  when  employers  were  an- 
xious to  hire  any  one  of  any  age 
for  the  purpose  of  swelling  pay- 
rolls. However,  adaptability  in 
modern  industrial  processes  is 
not  of  paramount  importance.  A 
photoelectric  cell  or  an  electron- 
ically controlled  device  doesn't 
care  whether  we  are  adaptable  or 
not  or  even  whether  we  are  there 
or  not. 

As  regards  agility,  in  most  in- 
dustrial plants  the  agility  of  em- 
ployees is  not  important,  but  this 
is  little  comfort  to  Senior  Citizens 
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because  the  tendency  will  always 
be  to  lay  men  off,  not  hire  them. 

The  last  three  prejudices  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation.  We  are  told  that 
the  pension  question  is  not  too 
important;  this  is  a  case  of  trying 
to  kid  the  insurance  companies. 
Anyway,  why  should  we  worry 
about  a  pension  when  we  know 
we  will  enjoy  an  old  age  pittance 
when  we  reach  65  or  70? 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
there  are  only  5000  unemployed 
Senior  Citizens  registered  at  the 
National  Employment  office  in 
Vancouver.  This  is  not  very 
many,  if  we  don't  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  5000. 

The  author  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 'Certain  jobs  could  perhaps 
be  set  aside  for  older  men.  It  is 
not  essential  that  they  be  jobs 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
promotion  but  rather  that  they 
offer  steady  employment.  Gener- 
ally the  unskilled  and  semi-skil- 
led worker  with  family  responsi- 
bilities, is  mainly  interested  in  the 
security  of  employment  and  will 
accept  work  of  a  routine  nature 
if  it  offers  a  steady  source  of  in- 
come.' 

Here  is  where  we  start  getting 
angry.  Are  we  so  inert  and  so 
waterlogged     with    indifference 


concerning  our  welfare  that  we 
can  read  stuff  like  this  and  re- 
main entirely  unconcerned? 

We  are  not  supposed  to  have 
enough  intelligence  to  take  any 
interest  in  our  job,  if  we  have 
one.  Any  old  monotonous,  soul- 
deadening  occupation  is  good 
enough  for  us.  And  why  not? 
Have  we  ever  considered  life  as 
more  than  an  opportunity  to  work 
till  we  are  too  old  to  work  any 
longer  and  then  retire  with  just 
enough  to  buy  our  daily  bread — 
with  very  little  jam  on  it?  Have 
we  ever  dared  to  imagine  that 
life  on  this  bountifully  blessed 
Continent  could  mean  more  than 
a  continual  struggle  against  in- 
security? 

Senior  Citizens  will  have  two 
choices  in  the  near  future!  They 
can  be  jobless  and  miserable  and, 
as  the  author  puts  it,  they  can 
'continue  to  dread  old  age  rather 
than  look  forward  to  it  as  an 
abundant  and  happy  period  of 
life.'  Or  they  can  be  jobless  and 
enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  capacity,  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  freedom  ever  known 
to  man. 

There  is  your  choice,  Mr.  Sen- 
ior Citizen,  and  while  you  are 
making  up  your  mind,  you,  as  a 
citizen  of  a  Continent  which  has 
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the  capacity  to  provide  you  with  cient  indignation  to  resent  being 
everything  you  can  reasonably  regarded  as  a  problem  and  a  nuis- 
need,  can  at  least  develop  suffi-     ance  to  society.         — J.  H.  Soans 


^  HOLLYWOOD. — Housekeeping  of  'tomorrow'  will  be  an  ultra-violet  cinch,  a 
color  expert  predicted.  A  flick  of  a  dial  will  do  everything — even  cheer  up  the  old 
man  when  he  rumbles  home  with  a  grouch. 

7'hat's  what  Albert  King,  chairman  of  the  California  Color  Society,  told  a  room- 
ful of  women  at  the  Art  Centre  School.  You  won't  do  it  with  mirrors — you  use  the 
color  spectrum. 

Tomorrow — and  that  means  from  10  to  15  years — the  ultra-violet  and  infra- 
red rays  will  do  all  your  work  for  you,'  King  said.  'No  more  dusting  floors,  swatting 
flies,  washing  dishes  and  wearing  clothes.' 

No  dust'll  get  a  look-see  into  this  house  of  the  future,  according  to  our  expert. 
A  magnetized  bar  will  stop  the  stuff  at  windows  and  doors. 

Insects  will  drop  dead  m  their  tracks  from  an  ultra-violet  ray  loop  strung  around 
the  rooms. 

Cooking  will  be  a  cin^h.  No  more  slavinr;  over  a  ho^.  stove  for  the  bride  of  19. 
She'll  whip  up  a  dinner  right  at  her  plastic  dining  table  with  infra-red  rays. 

'These  tables  will  have  grooved  patterns  at  each  place,'  King  foresees.  'You 
put  the  food  in,  turn  a  dial,  and  your  steak  starts  a  sizzling  right  under  your  nose. 
When  it's  done  turn  off  the  rays,  and  fall  to.' 

Tired  of  the  color  of  your  walls?  Move  the  color  dial  a  little  bit  and  get  a  new 
shade  to  match  your  gown. 

'And  if  the  man  of  the  house  comes  home  cranky,'  King  says,  'turn  on  a  green 
shade.    That'll  rest  him  and  make  him  nice  again.'  — British  United  Press 

*  DURING  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS  Great  Britain  will  go  through  a  crisis  even 
greater  than  Dunkirk,  a  brilliant  young  economist  and  editor  said  here.  The  imme- 
diate economic  future  was  bleak  indeed  and  the  long  term  future  was  most  uncertain, 

'Britain  is  finished  as  the  leading  commercial  nation  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
in  view  of  v/orld  conditions  how  far  she  can  make  recovery,'  said  Norman  MacKenzie, 
assistant  editor  of  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation. 

'Britain's  present  position  did  not  develop  just  since  the  last  war,'  he  said.  'It 
has  been  shaping  up  since  1914.'  Factors  in  the  decline  of  Britain  were  the  loss  of 
trade  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  great  depression  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  foreign  securities  to  help  pay  for  the  last  war. 

Britain's  economic  position  was  grave  no  matter  what  party  was  in  power.  This 
was  something  the  Americans  did  not  understand,  as  they  believed  the  United  King- 
dom's decline  was  due  to  the  Labor  government.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

i^  THE  VARIOUS  SCIENCES  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  distinct;  scientific  dis- 
covery advances  along  a  continuous  front  which  extends  unbroken  from  electrons  of 
a  fraction  of  a  millionth  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  nebulae  whose 
diameters  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  millions  of  miles. 

— Sir  James  Jeans 

^  WHAT  IS  NEW  and  surprising  in  American  opinion  to-day  is  a  growing  inclina- 
tion to  dig  at  the  roots  of  the  capitalist  economy — to  question  not,  indeed,  its  value, 
but  its  capacity  to  maintain  itself.  — London  Times 
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Machines  March  on  the  Farm 


A  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ivhich  studies 
progress  in  farm  mechanization,  confirms  Technocracy's  premise  that 
technology  is  displacing  manpower  in  agriculture  and  that  this  trend 
will  continue  in  the  future. 


T^OR  many  years  Technocracy 
•*■  has  been  pointing  out  that  the 
total  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired in  physical  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  North  Am- 
erica reached  a  maximum  around 
1920,  and  that  since  then,  thanks 
to  increased  use  of  machinery, 
the  trend  has  been  downwards. 
As  machine-hours  replace  man- 
hours,  fewer  people  are  required 
to  operate  the  equipment  of  pro- 
duction; even  though  production 
is  increasing  to  higher  levels. 

The  apologists  for  the  Price 
System  have,  however,  been  en- 
gaged in  disputing  violently  the 
validity  of  the  facts  put  forth  by 
Technocracy.  Without  investigat- 
ing the  facts  for  themselves,  they 
flatly  state  that  Technocracy  is 
wrong,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  technological  unemployment, 
that  machines  create  rather  than 
destroy  jobs  and  that  when 
machines  march  into  any  occupa- 
tion, the  result  is  more,  not  less, 
employment. 


Unfortunately  for  the  Price 
System  apologists,  every  time 
some  of  them  do  get  round  to 
making  an  unbiased  survey  or 
report  on  the  facts.  Technocracy's 
statements  and  analyses  are  prov- 
ed correct.  The  latest  survey  to 
do  this  is  one  recently  carried  out 
by  experts  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  have 
published  their  findings  in  a  re- 
port. Titled  'Progress  in  Farm 
Mechanization,'  it  is  packed  with 
figures  showing  how  man-hours 
and  employment  are  declining  as 
more  and  more  machines  are  in- 
troduced into  agriculture. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
figures  in  this  report  and  get  a 
picture  of  the  trend  of  technology 
in  agriculture  today.  First  we 
shall  see  how  man-hours  per  unit 
have  declined  as  farming  changed 
from  hand-tool  operations  to  par- 
tial and  then  complete  mechan- 
ization in  the  growing  and  har- 
veiting  of  major  field  crops: 
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Man-Hours  to  Produce   100  Bushels 


Cotton 

Year 

Wheat 

Corn 

(500-lb 
bale) 

out  1800 

373 

344 

785 

"      1840 

233 

276 

439 

"      1880 

152 

276 

439 

•'      1900 

108 

147 

283 

'•      1920 

87 

113 

281 

"      1940 

47 

83 

191 

As  the  man-hours  required  per 
unit  went  down,  a  smaller  and 
smaller  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion needed  to  stay  on  the  farms 
in  order  to  produce  food  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1820,  4  out  of  5  people 
working  were  in  agriculture.  One 
hundred  years  later,  in  1920,  this 
situation  was  reversed  and  4  out 
of  5  were  employed  in  pursuits 
other  than  agriculture.  In  1820, 
each  farm  worker  produced 
enough  food  for  himself  and  4 
others,  mostly  members  of  his 
own  family.  One  hundred  years 
later  he  produced  enough  to  sup- 
port 10  other  people,  and  by  1945, 
due  to  the  rapid  mechanization 
of  the  last  20  years,  he  was  pro- 
ducing enough  to  support  him- 
self and  14  other  people. 

As  technology  advanced  in 
agriculture,  man-hours  required 
per  unit  began  to  drop,  but  until 
If  10  employment  and  total  man- 
hours  increased,  as  production 
expanded  to  take  care  of  the 
larger    and   larger   proportion    of 


the  population  engaged  in  indus- 
try and  commerce.  By  1910,  how- 
ever, progress  in  mechanization 
reached  the  rate  whereby  ma- 
chines would  displace  men  faster 
than  they  could  be  reemployed. 
The  following  table  shows  that 
employment  reached  a  peak  in 
agriculture  in  1910,  man-hours  in 
1920  and  that  both  have  been  on 
the  decline  ever  since,  despite  the 
fact  that  production  is  still  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate: 


-Ji 

1? 

Ill 

III 

l»5 

^ 

ta  a  = 

III 

^  a 

V 

c  e 

e 

>i 

WC 

^^«"' 

(2 

1820 

2.2 

1860 

6.6 

Not 

available 

1900 

11.4 

before  1910 

1910 

12.1 

22.2 

104 

1920 

11.4 

22.9 

100 

1930 

11.2 

22.1 

84 

1940 

10.5 

20.4 

68 

1945 

9.8 

20.6 

59 

How  technology  in  recent  years 
has  eliminated  man-hours  in  agri- 
culture can  be  shown  by  the  re- 
sults of  calculations  made  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  additional  man-hours 
and  man-power  required  to  raise 
agriculture  to  1944  levels  of  pro- 
duction, had  technology  and 
mechanization  come  to  a  dead 
halt  in  1920.  The  Department  cal- 
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culated  that  4,500,000  more  per- 
sons would  have  been  needed  in 
agriculture.  The  man-hours  saved 
because   of   improved   farming 
methods    and    technological    pro- 
gress  since   1920   amounted   to   9 
billion    man-hours    for    1944,    of 
which  4.2  billions  were  eliminated 
by   increased    mechanization.     In 
the  last  20  years,   approximately 
168   million  man-hours  less  each 
year   are   required.     In   terms   of 
man-power,   this  means  that  80,- 
000    persons    annually   lose   their 
jobs   to   machines   in   agriculture. 
In  the  future,  it  is  expected  that 
machines    will    cut    down    man- 
hours   even  more.   The   U.S.   De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
that   60%    of  the   man-hours   ex- 
pended  in   farming   today    (some 
13    billion    man-hours    in    1944), 
are   used  in   the   performance   of 
tasks  requiring  the  use  of  hands 
or    hand- tools.     In    the    last    few 
years  many  machines  have  been 
invented  to   do   these  jobs.   Wide 
use  of  these  machines  plus  more 
tractors  and  other  standard  farm 
implements  in  the  future  means 
a   cut   of   at   least   22%    in   man- 
hours  required  in  agriculture  by 
1954.   The   greatest   decrease   will 
be  in  crop  production,  some  33% 
of    the   man-hours    being    elimin- 
ated. Greatest  progress  is  expect- 
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ed  in  cotton  growing  where  the 
cotton  picker  and  tractor  wiU 
eliminate  half  the  man-hours  now 
used  and  in  wheat  where  further 
use  of  combines  will  eliminate 
35%  of  the  man-hours  now  re- 
quired. Use  of  milking  machines 
should  eliminate  21%  of  the  man- 
hours  now  required  in  dairying. 
These  predictions  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  agriculture 
will  continue  in  its  present  Price 
System  prosperity  and  that  the 
trend  in  mechanization  will  con- 
tinue at  its  present  rate.  Just 
what  effect  this  decline  of  man- 
hours  will  have  on  employment 
is  left  unsaid  except  for  the  vague 
statement  that  'further  farm 
mechanization  in  the  United 
States  will  mean  that  fewer 
people  will  be  needed  for  farm 
work.'  However,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  gone  on  record 
as  to  what  this  means  in  a  special 
report  made  recently  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  In  that 
report  it  is  estimated  that  farm 
population  would  drop  from  its 
present  27.5  million  to  26.5  mil- 
lion in  1955,  25.1  million  in  1965 
and  23.8  million  in  1975.  Employ- 
ment would  drop  correspondingly. 
From  1940  to  1947  it  had  already 
dropped  by  780,000. 
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One  subject  not  discussed  in 
this  report  is  what  would  happen 
to  man-hours,  employment  and 
the  farmer's  way  of  living  if  the 
Price  System  shackles  were  taken 
off  agriculture  and  science  and 
technology  put  to  work  to  their 
fullest  possible  extent.  C.  W.  Will- 
cox,  in  his  book  Reshaping  Agri- 
culture, gives  some  indication  of 
the  potentialities  available  in 
the  science  of  agrobiology.  He 
demonstrates  that  our  present 
methods  of  farming  produce  a 
crop  yield  of  approximately  10% 
of  the  possible  practical  maxi- 
mum yield,  and  that  if  agrobiol- 
ogy principles  were  followed,  we 
could  retire  four-fifths  of  our 
farmers  and  farm  land  and  still 
produce  sufficient  to  meet  all  our 
food  requirements.  Widespread 
use  of  hydroponics  would  put 
most  of  our  vegetable  and  market 
gardeners  out  of  business.  And 
our  present  system  of  small-scale 
dairy  farming  (half  the  cows  on 
this  Continent  are  on  farms  each 
having  less  than  ten  cows,  units 
too  small  to  afford  modern 
methods  of  milk  production) 
could  be  liquidated  by  organiz- 
ing dairy  farms  on  a  basis  of 
approximately  1500  cows  in  each 
unit  and  using  the  rotolactor 
milking  machine,  which  milks  50 


cows  in  12  minutes  and  requires 
the  assistance  of  only  2  men.  This 
would  not  only  permanently  end 
the  butter  shortage  but  would 
also  eliminate  95%  of  the  2  billion 
man-hours  now  devoted  each  year 
to  milking  cows. 

Removing  Price  System  restric- 
tions would  enable  the  reorgan- 
ization of  farming  into  a  system 
of  large-scale  units;  each  many 
miles  square  with  the  farmers 
living  in  a  community  centre  and 
enjoying  the  same  living  facih- 
ties  as  city  people  have  today. 
Operations  would  be  placed  on  a 
completely  mechanized  basis, 
directed  by  experts  and  planned 
by  top  -  ranking  scientists  and 
technologists.  A  Continental 
Hydrology  system  could  be  esta- 
blished which  would  provide  ade- 
quate water  at  all  times  and  thus 
eliminate  the  dependence  on 
weather  conditions  now  existing. 
Technocracy  in  proposing  this 
method  of  farming  asks:  'Why 
should  the  farmer  toil  from  dawn 
to  dark  out  in  the  cold  for  so 
little,  when  for  four  hours  work 
a  day  four  days  a  week,  165  days 
a   year,   he   can   have   so   much?' 

Technocracy's  investiga  t  i  o  n  s 
and  statements  on  the  subject  of 
mechanization  and  technology  in 
agriculture   are    being    confirmed 
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today  by  reports  issued  by  Price 
System  organizations,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  examined  above,  yet 
the  leaders  of  the  Price  System 
refuse  to  accept  Technocracy's 
conclusions  and  recommendations, 
even  when  backed  by  the  find- 
ings of  their  own  experts.  They 
much  prefer  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent; by  rhapsodizing  the  virtues  of 
the  anachronistic  system  of  family 
farm  living  with  its  life  of  back- 
breaking  toil,  they  hope  to  halt 
the  march  of  technology  and 
abundance.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
of  time.  Technology  cannot  be 
legislated  out  of  existence.  As 
more  and  more  mechanization 
takes  place,  more  and  more  farm- 
ers will  find  themselves  being 
pushed  off  their  farms  and  forced 
either  to  seek  other  jobs  or  apply 
for  relief.  Just  how  long  indivi- 
dual farmers  can  compete  against 
such  organizations  as  the  95,000 
acre  Campbell  Farm  Corporation 
in  Montana,  whose  52  tractors 
can  seed  or  harvest  3000  acres  a 
day  working  on  a  24-hour  basis 
with  all  the  latest  equipment,  is 
something  which  our  Price  Sys- 
tem leaders  are  never  able  to 
answer. 

Technocracy,    in    pointing    out 
the  impact  of  technology  on  agri- 
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culture,  which  is  removing  the 
farmer  from  his  farm,  states  that 
no  solution  is  possible  under  the 
Price  System.  Only  by  discarding 
our  present  methods  of  operations 
designed  for  scarcity,  and  adop- 
ting Technocracy's  mode  of  opera- 
tion designed  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  abundance,  will  the 
farmer's  problems  be  solved.  Re- 
leased from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Price  System,  he  will  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  state  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, or  the  price  of  his  product 
on  the  local  exchange,  and  there- 
fore will  be  able  to  concentrate 
all  his  efforts  on  the  problems  of 
production. 

His  standard  of  living  and  that 
of  his  family  will  be  guaranteed 
from  birth  to  death  and  he  will 
enjoy  the  same  facilities  of  hous- 
ing, recreation  and  education  as 
all  other  citizens  of  the  Continent. 
No  longer  leading  a  life  of  worry 
and  toil,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
now  a  technician  of  the  soil.  Arm- 
ed with  the  latest  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  and  operat- 
ing the  best  and  most  modern 
farm  machinery  available,  he  will 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  food- 
stuffs required  to  provide  every- 
one with  the  highest  standard  of 
nutrition.     With    ample    leisure 
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time  and  working  only  165  days 
a  year,  he  will  find  the  opportun- 
ity, not  only  to  enjoy  life  in  his 
own  environment,  but  to  travel 
and  see  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If,  even  under  these  conditions, 
he  prefers  another  occupation  to 
farming,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  change,  for  he 
will  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
value  of  the  investment  in  his 
farm,  or  deterred  by  conditions  in 
the    labor   market.    For   the    first 


time,  the  farmer  will  be  free  and 
not  a  slave  to  his  farm. 

All  this  will  be  available  to  the 
farmer  at  such  time  as  he  is  ready 
to  join  other  North  American 
citizens  in  demanding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  restrictions  on  living 
now  imposed  by  Price  System 
operations.  Technocracy  is  show- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  abundant 
life.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  all  farm- 
ers to  join  Technocracy  now. 

— Bernard  A.  Ower 


ic  WASHINGTON. — Would  you  know  what  to  do  if  you  saw  a  sign  that  said 
'Explosives — Keep  Away'  or  'Poison — For  External  Use  Only?' 

Sen.  Harley  M.  Kilgore  (D-W.  Va.)  says  the  census  reveals  that  slightly  over 
10,000,000  Americans — one  out  of  every'  seven  adults — wouldn't  know.  He  calls 
them  'sheer  or  near  illiterates.' 

What  is  an  illiterate?  Where  do  these  10,000,000  illiterates  live?  Kilgore  says 
the  answers  to  these  questions  are  so  amazing,  the  situation  can  only  be  described  as 
a  national  disgrace. 

First,  he  describes  illiterates  as  persons  without  the  equivalent  of  a  fourth 
grade  education.  They  can't  read  or,  if  they  can,  they  can't  understand  what  they 
read  sufficiently  well  to  function  as  citizens. 

Second,  he  says  many  of  these  people — probably  the  majority  of  them — don't 
live  far  out  in  the  sticks,  where  an  education  is  hard  to  come  by.  And  the  majority 
are  not  foreign  born,  but  native  Americans. 

He  gives  these  figures:  4,200,000  are  white  people,  born  in  this  country;  3,200,000 
are  foreign  born  whites;  2,700,000  are  Negroes. 

He  says  one-tenth  of  the  10,000,000  live  in  New  York,  462,000  in  Illinois  and 
385,000  in  California.  Louisiana  has  a  higher  percentage  of  illiterates  among  its  total 
population  than  any  other  state.  Kilgore  estimates  the  number  at  36%.  Iowa  has 
the  lowest,  4.1%. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  illiterates  in  the  country  as  college  graduates, 
Kilgore  adds. 

Army  officials  say  350,000  soldiers  between  21  and  45  had  to  'make  their  mark' 
with  an  X  because  they  couldn't  write  their  own  names.  — Associated  Press 

i^  GUESSING  HAS  GONE  out  of  fashion  in  science;  it  was  at  best  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  knowledge,  and  modern  science,  eschewing  guessing  severely,  confines  'itself, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  to  ascertained  facts  and  the  inferences  which,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  follow  unequivocally  from  them.  — Sir  fames  Jeans 
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'PHE  American  public  is  earning  more  money  than  ever  before,  yet 
^  millions  of  families  in  the  middle  and  lower  income  groups  are 
having  to  dip  into  wartime  savings  to  make  ends  meet. 

Only  the  top-income  families,  as  a  group,  are  able  to  lay  away 
substantial  sums  out  of  current  earnings.  The  result  is  that  savings 
tend  to  concentrate,  more  and  more,  in  the  hands  of  the  relatively  few 
at  the  top  of  the  income  scale. 

In  this  highest  income  group,  the  number  of  people  spending  less 
than  they  earn  is  greater  than  the  number  spending  more  than  they 
earn.  It  is  the  other  way  around  in  all  the  other  income  groups. 

These  trends  are  disclosed  by  Part  3  of  a  new  official  study  of  con- 
sumer finances.  This  study  was  made  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Find- 
ings are  based  on  a  nation-wide  sampling  poll  taken  early  in  1948. 

In  1947,  the  10%  of  spending  units  with  the  highest  income  added 
about  $7,000,000,000  to  their  savings,  while  90%,  as  a  group,  reduced 
their  savings  by  $2,000,000,000.  A  spending  unit  is  defined  as  a  house- 
hold in  which  members  of  the  family  pool  their  incomes  to  meet 
major  expenses. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  total  of  public  savings  was  distri- 
buted like  this: 

The  top  4,800,000  spending  units — in  other  words,  the  10%  found 
to  have  incomes  of  more  than  $5,700  a  year — owned  about  $55,000,- 
000,000  in  liquid  assets.  This  represents  40%  of  the  total.  This  same 
group,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  study,  earned  33%  of  the 
national  total  of  personal  incomes  in  1947. 

The  next  24,200,000  spending  units — representing  the  50%  with 
incomes  of  $2,100  to  $5,700— own  $50,000,000,000  in  liquid  assets.  This 
group  had  53%  of  total  personal  incomes  in  1947. 

The  remaiaing  19,400,000  spending  units — the  40%  with  incomes 
below  $2,100  a  year— had  $20,000,000,000  in  deposits  and  Govern- 
ment bonds.  These  people  accounted  for  14%  of  total  personal  in- 
comes in  1947. 

The  reason  most  frequently  given  for  dipping  into  past  savings  in 
1947  was  to  help  meet  current  living  costs.  Of  the  16,000,000  spending 
units  that  reduced  their  savings,  more  than  half  did  so  for  this  reason. 

Low-income  people,  those  under  $2,000  a  year,  drew  heavily  on 
their  savings  for  living  expenses.  This  was  the  reason  given  by  70% 
of  those  in  this  group  who  drew  on  past  savings. 

Middle-income  people,  those  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  gave 
the  same  reason  in  48%  of  the  cases  in  which  withdrawals  were  made. 

High-income  people,  those  with  more  than  $5,000  a  year,  with- 
drew savings  for  other  purposes  more  frequently.  Only  28%  said  they 
reduced  savings  to  help  meet  day-to-day  living  costs. 

The  picture  disclosed  by  this  latest  sampling  of  U.S.  families  and 
spending  units  is  one  of  a  growing  squeeze  on  lower  and  middle  in- 
come groups  to  make  ends  meet.  As  living  costs  mount,  savings  of 
the  bulk  of  consumers  will  be  further  depleted.  The  Price  System  will 
take  a  terrific  jolt  in  the  road  ahead  when  production  outruns  mass 
purchasing  power. 
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lAr  TOKYO. — A  stove  that  cooks  by  reflected  sunlight  was  announced  by  Saizo 
Goto,  Japanese  inventor.  The  apparatus  uses  18  concave  mirrors,  and  Goto  claims 
it  gets  hotter  than  a  600-watt  electric  heater. 

For  cloudy  days,  it  has  a  heat-storage  unit  containing  an  oil  mixture  which  he 
says  will  stay  hot  two  or  three  days.  — Associated  Press 
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IN  THE  early  dawn  after  the  most  exhaustive  war  in  history,  the 
United  States  is  taking  an  inventory  of  its  natural  resources.  It 
is  finding  that  here  and  there  its  cupboard  is  alarminglj,  bare  and  that 
in  several  other  important  spots  it  will  be  bare  in  periods  ranging 
from  ten  years  to  a  generation. 

It  is  finding  that  foreign  aid  and  preparedness  measures  in  the 
new  cold  war  will  make  even  greater  inroads  on  its  essential  raw 
materials,  such  as  high  grade  iron  ore,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  lead, 
zinc  and  copper. 

Deficiencies  seem  strange  for  the  'richest  nation  on  earth.'  Partly 
the  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  also  the  'most  waste- 
ful nation  on  earth.'  In  1939  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  testified  before  Congress  that  282  million  acres  of  our  coun- 
try's crop  and  range  land  had  been  destroyed  through  inefficiency, 
carelessness  and  neglect,  and  that  775  million  acres  more  were  under- 
going active  erosion,  some  of  them  among  the  best  farm  land  we 
have.  Until  very  recently  over  60%  of  our  felled  timber  was  being 
left  to  rot  in  the  woods,  or  was  burned  or  discarded  as  waste.  And 
as  our  newspapers  talk  of  a  possible  gasoline  shortage  this  summer, 
the  automobiles  on  our  streets  exhaust  unused  into  the  air  some  60 
or  70%  of  the  available  energy  from  the  gasohne  in  their  tanks. 

Added  to  these  everyday  excesses  has  been  the  staggering  impact 
of  two  world  wars.  Twice  within  thirty  years  have  we  lavishly 
poured  out  our  resources  to  supply  our  armies  and  those  of  our  alUes. 
At  the  peak  of  the  last  war  we  were  chewing  up  twice  as  much  iron 
ore  a  day,  twenty-five  times  as  much  bauxite,  one  and  half  times  as 
much  copper,  and  one  and  a  third  times  as  much  petroleum  and  lead 
as  we  were  in  the  peacetime  year  of  1939.  And  much  of  these  out- 
pourings will  never  be  recovered  for  further  use.  On  the  whole,  World 
War  II  left  us  with  a  depleted  supply  of  most  natural  resources  and 
a  critical  situation  in  some  of  the  most  essential  minerals. 

The  time  has  come  to  be  truly  scientific  about  the  utilization  of 
our  resources.   In  arriving  at  this  realization,  the  country  is  learning 
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that  it  must  husband  its  raw  materials,  extend  them,  replace  them 
where  possible — in  short,  'get  more  from  less.' 

This  means  not  only  conservation  of  present  resources,  with  all 
the  self-discipline  that  conservation  implies,  but  also  more  effective 
use  of  the  resources  that  we  do  requisition  from  our  storehouses.  Are 
we  exhausting  bauxite  supplies  when  magnesium  from  the  sea's  in- 
exhaustible warehouse  might  serve?  Must  we  continue  to  bum  our 
forests,  our  houses  and  give  our  crops  to  rodents  and  insects?  These 
questions  are  concerning  our  statesmen  and  scientists,  and  partic- 
ularly our  chemists. 

In  every  field,  our  technologists  are  working  to  find  way  of  keep- 
ing our  nation  strong  and  enabling  it  to  continue  supplying  the  de- 
manding needs  of  our  high  standard  of  living.  (Editor's  Note:  And  in 
every  field,  our  business  men  are  wasting  and  destroying  our  natural 
resources  for  price  and  profit.) 

Particularly  active  are  the  nation's  chemists  and  chemical  engin- 
eers, whose  contributions  toward  husbanding  our  national  resources 
fall  into  several  main  categories:  conserving  and  extending  the  supply 
of  our  strategic  materials,  fashioning  substitutes  and  replacements; 
making  possible  more  efficient  utilization  of  formerly  submarginal 
resources;  and  recovering  once-wasted  materials.  Along  all  of  these 
paths  chemistry  is  pursuing  tasks  that  are  constantly  extending  our 
material  horizons.   Let  us  examine  some  of  them  a  Httle  more  closely. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  good  timber  is  one  of  our  coun- 
try's principal  raw  material  deficiencies  today.  Modem  forest  man- 
agement is  beginning  to  bring  back  some  of  the  areas  that  were  strip- 
ped under  the  'cut  and  get  out'  basis  on  which  most  of  our  great 
virgin  stands  were  felled.  But  it  will  take  years  before  many  of  these 
lands  again  ring  to  the  sound  of  the  cutters.  Meanwhile  our  saw- 
timber  demand  (53.9  billion  board  feet  in  1944)  is  more  than  50% 
greater  than  new  growth,  and  we  have  changed  from  a  lumber-export- 
ing nation  to  a  lumber-importing  nation. 

By  putting  their  heads  together,  lumbermen  and  chemists  have 
been  able  to  work  out  several  developments  which  are  already  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  extension  of  our  present  supply  of  lum- 
ber.   The  broad  objective  of  most  of  these  is  utilization  of  the  60% 
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of  the  tree  represented  by  tops,  limbs,  stumps,  bark,  slabs,  sawdust 
and  shavings,  that  previously  went  up  in  smoke  as  fuel  or  was  left 
in  the  woods  or  scrap  piles  to  rot. 

Biggest  from  a  savings  standpoint  among  these  developments  is 
lamination.  Plywood  is  one  familiar  form  of  laminated  wood,  but  it 
is  made  largely  from  better-grade  lumber.  Where  lamination  stretches 
the  supply  of  wood  the  most,  is  in  beams,  panels,  doors,  and  large 
structural  members  that  can  be  built  up  of  small  pieces  of  wood  form- 
erly regarded  as  waste.  Here  the  success  and  economic  attractive- 
ness of  the  laminating  process  has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  inexpensive  synthetic  glues.  These  chemical  glues  are 
stronger  and  quicker  setting  than  the  old  animal  glues  of  the  furni- 
ture makers,  and  they  are  more  easily  tailored  to  meet  specific  re- 
quirements. For  example,  for  work  where  waterproof  qualities  are 
wanted,  phenolic  glues  are  available.  Where  waterproof  qualities  are 
not  important,  casein  or  ureas  will  fill  the  bill.  The  end  product  in 
either  case  is  a  durable  piece  of  workable  wood  that  is  frequently 
stronger  than  its  parent  lumber. 

In  the  same  general  category  as  laminated  wood  is  wallboard,  of 
which  there  are  almost  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  types  of  waste 
that  can  be  pressed  into  shape.  Virtually  all  of  these  are  held  to- 
gether by  some  type  of  chemical  binder.  In  one  process,  all  manner 
of  wood  waste,  from  ground  bark  to  chips,  is  mixed  together  with  a 
special  phenolic  resin  and  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  to  make 
tough,  hard  composition  boards  of  varying  densities.  And  they  are 
termite-proof,  vermin-proof,  and  rot-proof  in  the  bargain. 

Much  ground  bark  is  now  also  going  into  plastic  moulding  com- 
pounds as  a  filler  and  extender,  and  chemists  have  recently  adapted 
it  in  powder  form  to  use  as  a  carrier  for  spreading  dry  insecticides. 
Slowly,  with  the  help  of  chemistry  and  improved  mechanical  tech- 
niques, lumber  operators  are  approaching  that  mythical  ideal  of  the 
meat  packers  of  using  'everything  but  the  squeal'  Alcohol,  tall  oil, 
resins,  solvents,  even  high  energy  motor  fuels  (from  pentosans), 
and  many  other  valuable  chemicals  are  being  made  or  can  be  made 
from  once-wasted  sawdust,  woods  scraps  or  paper  mill  waste. 

Even  the  logging  operation  itself,  long  the  exclusive  domain  of 
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lumberjacks  and  cat  skinners,  may  be  benefited  if  chemical  experi- 
ments that  are  still  under  way  are  successful.  One  of  the  sources  of 
lumbering  losses  has  been  sinkage  of  the  logs  in  river  drives,  which 
sometimes  runs  as  high  as  9%.  But  lumbermen  noticed  that  logs  with- 
out bark  do  not  absorb  water  (and  sink)  as  fast  as  logs  with  bark  on, 
so  chemists  are  now  working  on  an  inexpensive  method  of  treating 
standing  trees  with  a  killing  chemical  that  will  cause  the  water- 
driven  logs  to  lose  their  bark  in  transit.  They  report  promising  results 
from  several  water-soluble  arsenic  compounds. 

But  waste  in  the  logging  and  mill  operations  is  not  the  only  cate- 
gory in  which  chemists  are  lending  a  hand.  Fire  and  pestilence  have 
also  taken  a  shocking  toll  in  our  woodlands.  To  combat  ravages  of 
bugs  and  flames,  chemistry  has  produced  insecticides,  such  as  DDT, 
to  control  Tussock  moths  and  spruce  bud  worms,  and  fire-fighting 
chemicals,  such  as  surface  active  agents  to  increase  the  'wettability' — 
and  thus  the  quenching  properties — of  water. 

And  even  after  the  wood  is  cut,  chemical  treatment  with  penta- 
chlorophenal  (Santophen  20),  copper  salts  or  other  preservatives 
lengthens  its  life  by  protecting  it  against  termites  and  fungus.  Am- 
monium salts  decrease  its  flammability,  and  of  course  paint,  to  which 
literally  millions  of  man-hours  of  chemical  study  have  been  devoted, 
provides  protection  against  the  erosion  of  the  elements. 

But  neither  do  chemistry's  contributions  to  the  job  of  lumber 
conservation  end  here.  Chemists  have  gone  still  another  step.  They 
have  opened  up  newer  storehouses  of  structural  materials,  yet  largely 
untouched  and  relatively  inexhaustible,  in  the  form  of  plastics  from 
coal,  magnesium  from  the  sea,  aluminum  from  clay,  better  and  more 
versatile  glass  from  silica  sand.  By  constantly  expanding  the  variety 
of  materials  on  which  builders  and  designers  may  draw,  chemistrj^ 
not  only  helps  replace  the  exhaustible  by  the  inexhaustible,  but 
makes  it  possible  to  fit  materials  to  uses  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  our 
resources  are  consumed  more  efficiently. 

Of  even  more  concern  than  our  supplies  of  lumber  is  the  dwindl- 
ing state  of  our  once-great  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  truly  irreplaceable  materials,  and  their  depletion  is 
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a  serious  matter  whose  repercussions  are  already  being  felt  in  some 
pEirts  of  our  industrial  economy. 

Having  been  tapped  for  almost  a  century,  the  top-grade  iron  ore 
deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  are  now  reported  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  only  twenty  more  years  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption 
— an  uncomfortably  short  time.  So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
use  taconite  ores,  which  contain  only  25%  iron  as  against  the  50% 
in  ores  currently  used.  But  steel  companies  have  already  initiated 
studies  on  how  such  ores  can  be  processed  most  efficiently  when  the 
time  comes  that  this  is  necessary. 

Meanwhile  the  industry  is  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  work  that 
is  being  done  on  the  utilization  of  oxygen  in  place  of  air  in  blast 
furnaces  to  increase  both  the  output  of  the  furnaces  and  the  recovery 
of  iron  from  the  ore.  By  making  tonnage  oxygen  available  at  new 
low  prices,  chemical  engineers  are  participating  importantly  in  this 
major  conservation  effort. 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  of  all  of  chem- 
istry's contributions  to  the  extension  of  our  mineral  resources,  how- 
ever, is  the  process  of  ore  separation  known  as  flotation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  flotation  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  more  than  150 
million  tons  of  ore  annually  in  the  United  States  alone.  This  includes 
both  metallic  and  non-metallic  ores,  and  elements  as  widely  separated 
in  nature  and  use  as  gold,  uranium,  copper,  potash  and  feldspar.  Its 
effect  on  the  mining  industry  has  been  tremendous.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  none  of  our  domestic  copper  mines  would  now  be 
operating  if  it  were  not  for  flotation. 

The  extent  to  which  flotation  has  made  possible  the  utiUzation 
of  low  grade  ores  is  indicated  by  a  report  last  year  that  a  copper  mine 
in  the  West  was  being  worked  for  the  fourth  time.  The  initial  working 
used  mechanical  methods  of  separation,  and  ore  containing  about  30% 
copper  was  required  for  economical  operation.  A  crude  flotation 
process  using  coal  tar  was  carried  out  some  time  after  on  the  tailings 
from  this  first  working.  This  was  followed  by  a  still  later  working 
using  more  advanced  flotation  methods  and  reagents.  Last  year  the 
tailings  from  the  third  working  were  again  being  reworked  at  a  pro- 
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fit.  Modern  xanthate  flotation  agents  had  made  it  practicable  to  pro- 
cess material  containing  as  little  as  0.5%  copper. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  touched  on  the  many  important  ways  in 
which  chemistry  is  helping  conserve  our  mineral  resources  by  extend- 
ing the  lives  of  metals  while  they  are  in  service.  The  number  of  such 
examples  is  legion:  corrosion  and  acid  resistant  paints;  plastic  coat- 
ings and  linings  of  various  types;  chemically  compounded  rubber 
coatings  for  resistance  to  abrasion. 

Actually  replacing  metals  for  some  applications  are  plastic  mold- 
ings, plastic  pipe  and  tubing,  plastic  linings  for  metal  containers  in- 
stead of  tin.  By  incorporating  chemical  inhibitors  and  stabilizers  in 
paints  and  lacquers  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
tin  linings  in  the  shipping  containers  used  for  some  of  these  products. 

One  of  the  most  striking  direct  replacements  of  a  scarce  metal  by 
plastics  is  in  the  sheathings  of  telephone  cables.  While  not  yet  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  plastic  cable  sheathing  has  reportedly  been  successfully 
developed  from  a  technical  standpoint  and  is  ready  to  replace  lead 
sheathing  if  that  metal  becomes  too  scarce  or  expensive. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  recounting  of  how  chemical  science  and 
technology  are  extending  and  conserving  our  vital  resources,  just  as 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  future  accomplishments  in  this  direction. 
We  have  hardly  mentioned  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  sea,  whose  door 
has  been  opened  but  a  tiny  crack  by  the  great  installations  for  the 
extraction  of  magnesium  and  bromine  from  the  ocean's  depths.  Alu- 
minum from  clay  awaits  only  the  advance  of  technology  to  make  us 
forever  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  bauxite  for  this  important 
structural  material.  Marked  progress  is  already  being  made  to  bol- 
ster our  petroleum  reserves  by  synthetic  fuels  made  from  more  abun- 
dant coal.  And  the  age  of  heat  and  motive  power  from  uranium  and 
thorium — yes,  and  from  the  sun  itself — is  moving  ever  closer. 

Conservation  of  our  exhaustible  resources  is  important.  It  is  a 
matter  to  which  our  chemists  must  increasingly  apply  themselves. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  we  shall  not  always  have  the  same 
materials  to  work  with  that  we  have  today  need  not  be  cause  for 
gravity  or  alarm.  When  one  thinks  of  the  endless  possible  combina- 
tions that  chemistry  can  contrive  from  the  elements  that  we  know 
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shall  always  be  abundant  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  crust,  and 
the  great  variety  of  physical  forms  and  properties  that  characterize 
these  combinations,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  planet  is  yet 
ready  to  give  up  sustaining  life,  or  even  supporting  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  New  materials  will  replace  old.  Economic  and  industrial 
balances  will  be  upset,  but  material  progress  will  not  stop,  and  chem- 
istry will  continue  in  its  role  of  a  major  contributor  to  the  evolution- 
ary process.  — Robert  L.  Taylor  in  Monsanto  Magazine 


This  article  shows  ivhat  technologists  can  do  and  are  doing  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources.  It  omits  to  mention  that  under  the  Price  System  our  technologists  and 
business  men  are  working  at  cross-purposes.  The  technologists  are  trying  to  conserve 
our  resources,  but  the  business  men  are  interested  mostly  in  price  and  profit.  As 
long  as  the  Price  System  exists,  there  will  he  this  fundamental  conflict  between 
technology  and  business,  and  our  natur-al  resources  will  be  plundered  and  wasted': 


W  S  a  result  of  new  discoveries  in  photosynthesis,  the  process  of 
^^  food  production  by  plants  upon  which  all  life  on  earth  depends, 
man  is  now  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  his 
history — the  creation  of  food  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  the 
world's  entire  population. 

While  Malthusian  Jeremiahs  have  been  predicting  dire  conse- 
quences as  a  result  of  a  population  increase  too  great  for  the  earth  to 
support,  scientists  at  the  University  of  California,  using  atomic  energy 
as  a  tool  for  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  have  unravelled 
one  mystery  after  another  in  the  fundamental  processes  involved  in 
the  production  of  food,  until  the  point  has  been  reached  where  simple 
single-celled  plants  (algae) ,  easily  grown  either  in  fresh  or  sea  water, 
can  be  trained  to  produce  edible  foods  in  great  abundance. 

The  discoveries  of  the  secrets  of  plant  life  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  first  time  to  a  new  type  of  agriculture,  namely,  marine  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  tilling  the  soil  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the 
'marine  farmer'  of  the  near  future  will  cultivate  an  endless  variety  of 
sea  plants,  trained  by  chemistry  to  produce  foods  in  great  abundance 
at  little  cost,  scientists  believe. 
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The  studies  on  photosynthesis,  supported  by  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  are  being  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Melvin  Calvin,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  CaHfomia,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Benson,  research 
chemist  in  the  radiation  laboratory,   assisted  by  younger  scientists. 

Photosynthesis  is  the  process  whereby  plants  are  able  to  create 
the  food  supply  for  man  and  animal,  as  well  as  for  the  plants  them- 
selves, thus  making  possible  the  maintenance  of  life  on  earth.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  means  the  synthesis  of  food  by  means  of  Hght. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  green  substance  named  chlorophyll,  the 
plants,  both  land  and  marine,  possess  the  ability  to  harness  the  energy 
of  the  sun  and  put  it  to  work  in  synthesizing  the  various  plant  sub- 
stances, proteins,  fats,  sugars  and  vitamins,  out  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  in  the  atmosphere  and  a  few  minerals  from  the  soil. 

The  plants  not  only  synthesize  foods,  they  also  break  them  down 
to  provide  for  their  own  Hving.  By  making  plants  breathe  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  in  which  the  carbon  is  of  the  artificial 
radioactive  variety,  it  became  possible  to  trace  the  various  plant 
products. 

Scientists  agree  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  photosyn- 
thesis, now  possessed  only  by  the  plant,  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  real- 
ization of  two  of  man's  most  cherished  dreams — production  of  abun- 
dant food  for  the  world's  population  and  the  direct  harnessing  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  power. 

One  of  the  fundamental  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Calvin  and  his 
associates  is  that  chlorophyll  has  a  phosphorescent  quality,  that  en- 
ables it  to  'hold  on'  to  energy  in  the  form  of  sunlight  long  enough 
for  this  energy  to  be  transformed  in  chemical  reactions  into  sugars 
and  other  substances. 

The  second  discovery  revealed  that  there  are  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses involved  in  photosynthesis.  The  first  involves  chlorophyll, 
sunlight  and  water. 

Light  from  the  sun,  which  is  a  form  of  electromagnetic  energy, 
is  converted  by  the  chlorophyll,  in  a  manner  as  yet  unknown,  into 
chemical  energy.   The  chlorophyll  uses  the  sunlight  to  split  the  water 
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into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  is  given  off,  while  the  hydro- 
gen is  used  to  form  a  reducing  substance,  the  substance  that  holds 
on  to  the  light  of  the  sun  after  it  had  been  transformed  into  chemical 
energy. 

When  the  light  is  allowed  to  shine  on  the  plant  for  a  few  minutes, 
enough  of  the  reducing  substance  is  produced  to  form  a  reducing 
reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  a  veritable  storage  of  chemical  energy, 
and  is  utilized  by  the  plant  in  the  second  stage  of  photosynthesis. 

In  this  second  stage,  the  chemical  energy  in  the  reservoir  fashions 
the  plant  stuffs,  sugars  and  other  energy  substances,  out  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide. 

Also  in  this  second  stage  of  photosynthesis,  the  group  traced 
three  distinct  pathways.  One  leads  to  the  production  of  sugars;  the 
second  to  fats,  and  the  third  to  proteins.  It  is  these  last  discoveries 
that  promise  a  vast  increase  in  the  world's  food  supply  possibly  within 
a  year  or  so.  For  the  chemist,  knowing  the  pathways  taken  by  the 
plant  to  create  its  foodstuffs,  can  block  some  of  them  and  thus  force 
the  plant  to  create  more  of  the  foods  desired. 

For  example,  it  is  possible  chemically  to  block  off  the  pathways 
leading  to  the  production  of  sugars  and  starches  and  force  the  plant 
to  utilize  the  materials  ordinarily  going  into  sugars  to  create  essen- 
tial fats  and  proteins.  Each  particular  plant  can  be  trained  for  a 
special  purpose,  in  accordance  with  its  special  characteristics.  Some 
may  be  made  to  produce  excellent  butter  at  a  price  much  cheaper 
than  dairy  butter,  others  to  produce  proteins  or  vitamins. 

The  plants  holding  out  the  greatest  promise,  and  the  earliest, 
are  the  single-celled  algae,  both  fresh  water  and  marine  types.  The 
marine  varieties  can  be  grown  in  large  tanks  of  sea  water,  needing 
nothing  but  sunlight.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  produce  all  the  vital 
food  elements.  The  extraction  of  the  food  could  be  done  very  cheaply, 
early  studies  indicated. 

The  production  for  food  out  of  sea  plants  opens  up  vast  possibili- 
ties for  arid  areas  near  the  sea,  that  at  present  cannot  be  irrigated. 
Such  areas  could  be  irrigated  with  sea  water  for  the  growing  of  sea 
plants,  such  as  algae,  trained  to  produce  essential  foodstuffs  in  prac- 
tically limitless  quantities.  — William  L.  Laurence  in  New  York  Times 
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^.S.  Outfiut  Pe/L  Man  BUo-iAAi  Qain 

NEW  YORK. — Chiefly  because  of  improved  equipment  and  tools,  the 
physical  output  per  man  in  American  industry  at  present  exceeds  that 
of  a  year  ago  according  to  the  results  of  a  survey  of  business  practices, 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reported. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  companies  cooperating  reported  in- 
creased productivity,  10%  report  a  decline  and  the  remainder  indi- 
cated no  change. 

Compared  with  the  pre-war  period  1939  to  1941  slightly  more 
than  one  fourth  indicated  a  decline,  the  board  reported. 

Some  of  the  leading  industries  most  heavily  represented  among 
the  67%  of  the  companies  reporting  higher  labor  productivity  than 
in  1947  are  automobiles  and  equipment,  industrial  machinery,  machine 
tools,  office  equipment,  paper  and  steel. 

Prominent  among  the  23%  of  the  companies  reporting  no  change 
from  a  year  ago  are  leather  products  and  textiles.  The  10%  of  the 
companies  reporting  lower  productivity  are  widely  scattered  among 
different  industries. 

Compared  with  the  pre-war  period  1939-1941,  61%  of  all  coopera- 
tors  report  increased  productivity,  28%  observe  decreases,  and  11% 
note  no  change. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  increased  output,  the 
board  said,  is  new  and  improved  equipment  and  tools.  Improved 
material  flow,  decreased  labor  turnover,  better  production  methods 
and  plant  layouts,  more  efficient  material  handling  and  adoption  of 
incentive  plans  also  are  mentioned. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  a  decrease  in  pro- 
ductivity, or  for  the  absence  of  an  increase,  are  labor  restrictions  on 
output  and  shortages  of  materials,  the  board  said. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 


*  MONONGAHELA,  Pa.— Ben  Nelson  read  a  news  item  about  a  light  bulb  said 
to  have  been  in  use  for  17  years.  That  Austrian-made  bulb  in  my  hallway  at  home,' 
Nelson  said,  'is  still  going  strong  after  20  years.'  —British  United  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

MASS  CONTROL  OF  TOOTH  DECAY 
would  be  possible  within  six  years 
through  a  chemical  dentifrice  that  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  corroding  acids 
in  the  mouth,  according  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Fosdick  of  Northwestern  University. 

Decay  is  caused  by  sugars  and  fer- 
mentable carbohydrates  which  are  con- 
verted into  acids.  Research  indicates  that 
through  use  of  certain  enzyme  inhibi- 
tors it  may  be  possible  to  prepare  a  den- 
tifrice that  actually  will  prevent  decay. 

If  such  a  dentifrice  were  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  proper  diet  and  oral 
hygiene,  dentists  could  achieve  mass  con- 
trol of  tooth  decay  in  a  short  time,  ac- 
cording to  Fosdick,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  tooth-decay  research. 

A  PEANUT  PICKER  WHICH  PICKS 
nuts  from  the  ground,  saws  them  loose 
from  their  stems,  air-blasts  the  dust  and 
dirt  from  them,  and  bales  the  vines,  has 
been  invented  by  D.  F.  Good,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

A  COW  MILKING  CONVEYOR  SYS- 
tem  that  substantially  reduces  man- 
power and  equipment  required  to  handle 
a  large  herd  has  been  used  for  more  than 
a  year  at  the  Hiett  Crystal  Dairy,  De- 
lano,   California.    By   eliminating   carry- 
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ing  of  the  containers  back  and  forth  and 
time  lost  in  moving  cows  in  and  out  of 
stalls  the  system  has  speeded  up  pro- 
duction. Four  men — a  gear  man,  washer, 
and  one  at  each  end  of  the  line — milk 
218  cows  in  2i/^  hours.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  42  seconds  per  cow. 

The  system  uses  an  endless  conveyor 
to  move  the  cows  and  12  trolley-sus- 
pended milkers  to  do  the  milking.  Power 
for  the  conveyor,  which  moves  the  milk- 
ing machines  along  with  it,  is  furnished 
by  a  5-hp.  gear-reducer  motor.  The  milk- 
ing machines  are  each  driven  by  i/4-hp., 
single-phase  motors  fed  from  a  120- volt 
enclosed  trolley  that  extends  the  length 
of  the  conveyor. 

As  the  cows  enter  the  conveyor  they 
are  washed  and  the  milking  machine 
attached  and  started.  After  an  unhurried 
trip  down  the  line,  during  which  they 
can  feed  from  a  small  trough  before 
them,  the  cows  are  released  by  a  gate 
that  opens  automatically  as  the  milking 
machine  is  removed. 

Milk  is  emptied  automatically  from 
the  container  and  piped  to  the  milk 
room.  The  milking  machine  returns  to 
the  end  of  the  line  and  is  ready  to  go 
again. 

CONTAINERS    WITH    PRODUCTS 

of  different  sizes,  brands,  grades  or  colors 
are  sorted  quickly  on  a  box  segregator 
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developed  by  Food  Machinery  Corp., 
Riverside,  Calif.  The  FMC  Automatic 
Segregator  is  intended  for  use  in  packing 
houses,  railway  terminals,  and  ware- 
houses, and  on  industrial  assembly  lines. 

In  packing  houses,  one  operator  can 
do  the  work.  Mixed  boxes  in  single  file 
feed  onto  the  segregating  line  from  a 
conveyor.  Near  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  there  is  a  control  zone  and  the  oper- 
ator's station.  As  the  boxes  pass,  the 
operator  makes  a  selection,  then  presses 
the  button  controlling  the  automatic 
sorting   of   that   particular  classification. 

The  equipment  then  automatically 
diverts  the  box  to  its  proper  conveyor 
line,  stocker,  or  storage  space.  Capacity 
of  the  equipment  is  limited  only  by  oper- 
ator-speed in  selecting  the  box  and  push- 
ing the  proper  buttons.  Food  Machinery 
says  the  system  has  been  successfully  used 
to  sort  30  large  lemon  boxes  a  minute. 


AN  ULTRASONIC  DEVICE  THAT 
automatically  measures  the  wall  thick- 
ness of  metal,  plastic,  and  glass  parts, 
and  checks  for  flaws  in  the  material,  is 
in  production  at  Photocon  Research 
Products,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Metroscope  can  operate  even  if 
only  one  surface  is  accessible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  wall  thickness  of  a  long  tube 
can  be  measured  with  less  than  2% 
error,  the  company  says.  In  testing  for 
flaws,  the  device  will  pick  up  thin  voids 
and  cracks  that  will  not  show  in  an 
X-ray. 

An  electronic  oscillator  generates  elec- 
trical voltage  for  the  meter.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  voltage  is  varied  through- 
out the  tuning  range  of  the  oscillator.  The 
meter  shows  the  point  or  points  in  the 
tuning  range  at  which  the  part  being 
measured  vibrates  under  the  electrical 
current.  Since  for  any  given  material 
these  points  of  vibration  or  resonance 
are  related  to  the  thickness  of  the  part, 
the  Metroscope  can  be  calibrated  to  read 
thickness  directly.  The  resonance  indica- 
tions will  also  show  flaws  in  solid  parts. 

A  DEVICE  THAT  IS  CAPABLE  OF 

analyzing  airplane  engine  troubles  while 
the  plane  is  in  flight  was  recently  de- 
scribed at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  This  analyzer,  developed  bj' 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  is  said  to  im- 
prove engine  maintenance  by  identifying 
such  faults  as  magneto  mistiming,  faulty 
spark  plugs,  sticky  valves,  and  'short- 
ened' electrical  leads  within  a  few  min- 
utes. As  a  result,  schedule  delays  can  be 
reduced  and  increased  dependability  of 
operation  made  possible. 
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The  Sperry  analyzer  shows  the  engine 
data  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  screen.  The 
patterns  are  interpreted  by  comparison 
with  typical  patterns  obtained  under 
known  conditions.  Ignition  or  mechanical 
difficulties  suspected  in  a  particular  en- 
gine can  be  selected  by  the  operator  with 
one  switch,  while  with  a  second  switch  he 
can  locate  and  examine  the  cylinders  in 
which  the  trouble  is  occurring. 

As  the  pattern  interpretation  is  quite 
simple  and  no  operations  but  the  use  of 
a  switch  are  necessary  when  applying  the 
analyzer,  a  complete  check  of  the  engine 
can  be  made  in  five  minutes  or  less  by 
an  operator  whose  total  training  time  has 
been  less  than  one  hour.  Flight  engin- 
eers familiar  with  the  equipment  can 
locate  and  identify  several  faults  on  four 
engines  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  AIRCRAFT  EN- 
gine  that  combines  the  principles  of  the 
gas  turbine  and  piston  type  power  plants 
is  undergoing  tests  in  the  experimental 
laboratories  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corp.  With  the  new  design  of  engine, 
fuel  consumption  can  be  reduced  as 
much  as  20%,  compared  with  conven- 
tional reciprocating  engines,  or  the  power 
output  can  be  increased  by  the  same 
amount. 

This  'Turbo-Cyclone  18'  power  plant 
employs  three  light  -  weight  turbines 
mounted  on  the  rear  of  an  ordinary  pis- 
ton type  engine.  The  hot  exhaust  gases 
leaving  the  engine  at  high  speed  are 
piped  to  these  turbines,  and  the  power 
developed  by  each  turbine  is  geared  back 
to  the  engine  crankshaft. 

Until  the  development  of  this  system 
of  power  recovery,   internal   combustion 


engines  were  losing  about  one-half  the 
energy  value  in  the  fuel.  A  comparison 
of  the  fuel  consumption  of  ordinary  pis- 
ton type  engines  and  the  new  compound 
engines  indicates  that  a  Lockhead  Con- 
stellation equipped  with  the  new  engine 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  a 
normally  scheduled  flight  without  a  stop- 
over at  Newfoundland  to  refuel;  the 
plane  could  also  fly  across  the  United 
States  without  refueling. 

A    LABOR-SAVING    FLOOR   CLEAN- 

er  has  been  developed  in  England  by 
Eraser  Tuson  Products,  Ltd.,  Becken- 
ham,  Kent.  In  a  single  operation,  the 
machine  soaps  the  floor,  scrubs  it  with 
rotating  brushes,  then  scoops  up  the 
dirty  suds  to  leave  the  floor  clean  and 
dry.  Doing  all  three  jobs  at  once,  one 
worker  can  clean  a  path  18  inches  in 
width  at  a  rate  of  40  feet  per  minute — 
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covering  3,000  square  feet  an  hour. 
The  cleaner  has  two  motors.  One 
works  the  scrubbing  brushes;  the  other 
drives  a  suction  system  that  picks  up  the 
suds  from  the  floor  and  puts  them  in  a 
tank.  The  buyer  can  get  a  variety  of 
brushes  for  different  types  of  floors  and 
floor  coverings. 

ALUMINIZED  STEEL  WITH  A  SUR- 

face  that  has  85%  of  tiie  heat-radiating 
properties  of  a  perfect  black  body  has 
been  developed  by  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  New  York.  The  steel  comes 
in  0.005-inch  strips  in  varying  widths,  or 
as  anodes  and  other  fabricated  parts  for 
vacuum  tubes. 

Syvania  says  the  new  material  does 
away  with  the  need  for  carbonizing 
nickel-plated  steel  parts.  It  has  good 
welding  properties  and  gives  off  a  uni- 
form degree  of  radiation. 

The  material  starts  as  low  carbon 
rimming-grade  steel.  This  is  hot-rolled 
to  0.080  inch  thickness  and  then  cold- 
reduced  to  0.040  inches.  The  strip  is 
coated  with  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and 
silicon.  It  is  then  rolled  to  0.005-inch 
thickness  and  annealed  in  hydrogen.  Fin- 
ished strip  is  ductile  and  has  a  black 
finish.  In  the  research  on  the  product, 
Armco  Steel  Corp.  worked  along  with 
Sylvania. 

A  NEW  DIPLESS  PAINT  BRUSH 
was  recently  demonstrated  on  the  world- 
famous  Triborough  Bridge  in  New  York 
City.  This  brush  was  demonstrated  by 
its  inventor,  Russell  C.  Engren,  steeple- 
jack and  bridge  painter,  who  proved  he 
could  eliminate  much  of  the  time,  energy 
and  material  wasted  in  painting. 
This    new    brush     (Air    Flow    Paint 


Flow)  puts  gravity  to  work!  The  paint 
flows  from  a  gravity-feed  bucket  through 
a  light,  flexible  hose  directly  to  bristles 
of  the  brush;  a  simple  shut-off  clip  on 
hose  gives  complete  control  of  the  paint- 
flow. 

Actual  tests  in  homes,  farms,  factories, 
under  every  working  condition  where 
paint  is  used,  show  an  average  saving  of 
38%  in  time  and  paint.  These  tests  were 
made  by  housewives  as  well  as  profes- 
sional painters  and  contractors. 

The  inventor  claims  that  not  only  does 
the  brush  save  time,  but  also  saves 
wear  and  tear  caused  by  cleaning  of 
ordinary  paint  brushes. 

This  dipless  brush  is  now  in  produc- 
tion and  is  being  placed  on  the  market 
in  the  near  future.  The  Air  Flow  Brush 
Co.  of  New  York  is  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

shot  up  another  2.6  points  during  June 
to  hit  a  new  historic  peak  of  156.9,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  repx)rted. 

U.S.  REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 
have  hit  a  record  high  of  $33  billion. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  warned 
that  an  increase  in  mortgages  would 
tend  to  raise  house  prices  ^already  up 
13%  over  last  year)  without  bringing 
new  building. 

SECOND-QUARTER  EARNINGS  OF 
many  U.S.  corporations  are  the  highest 
in  history.  A  survey  of  some  300  corpora- 
tions showed  that  only  eight  were  in  the 
red  at  midyear.  More  than  70%  of  the 
I  est  showed  gains  over  1947. 
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Full  Emplojraent  -  Men  or  Machines? 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have  accomplished  toward  the  elimination  of 
human  toil,  it  is  strange  that  we  still  stress  the  desirability  of  the 
full  employment  of  our  manpower.  Why  do  we  not  stress  the  desira- 
bility of  the  full  employment  of  our  machines? 


SINCE  the  day  when  the  first 
steam  engine  was  put  into 
service  performing  work  that,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  performed 
by  human  hands,  the  ingenuity  of 
men  has  been  directed  toward  the 
development  of  machines  that 
will  do  his  work  for  him  faster 
and  better  than  it  could  ever  be 
done  by  human  beings.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  human  race,  and 
that  part  of  it  living  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America  in  partic- 
ular, has  at  its  disposal  machines 
that  can  do  anything  a  human 
being  can  do  except  smell — and 
we  are  not  too  sure  of  even  that 
one  exception. 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have 
accomplished  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  human  toil,  it  seems  more 
than  a  little  strange  that  we  still 
stress  the  desirability  of  the  full 
employment  of  our  available  man- 
power. Why  do  we  not  stress  the 
desirability  of  the  full  employ- 
ment of  our  available  machines? 
The  answer  is  simple,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  serving  to  under- 
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line  our  collective  stupidity. 
While  we  have  developed  auto- 
matic machines  to  an  amazing  de- 
gree, we  insist  upon  maintaining 
a  social  system  that  requires  the 
full  use  of  human  labor  if  it  is  to 
operate  successfully.  For  how 
else  can  we  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  which,  in  a  Price 
System,  is  so  essential  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  our 
industries? 

And  so  we  stress  the  need  for 
human  employment  and  hold 
back  full  employment  of  the  ma- 
chines that  are  doing  so  much, 
and  could  do  so  much  more,  to 
make  life  easier  and  more  enjoy- 
able for  all  of  us.  Yet  the  time 
is  not  far  ahead  when  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  discard  the  idea 
of  full  employment  of  men  and 
adopt  a  new  method  of  operation 
— full  employment  of  machines. 
When  that  time  comes,  we  shall 
also  have  to  adopt  a  new  social 
design — a  social  system  designed 
to  operate  under  the  conditions 
of  abundance  which  the  full  em- 
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ployment  of  the  machine  will 
bring  about. 

In  the  January  1948  issue  of  the 
magazine  Chemical  Engineering 
appeared  two  advertisements 
which  serve  to  underline  the 
trend  toward  completely  auto- 
matic operation  of  our  industrial 
plants  and  equipment.  On  page 
69  was  an  advertisement  of  the 
Chemical  Construction  Co.  with 
a  diagram  showing  the  one-man 
operation  of  their  Chemico  Acid 
Plant.  Claims  the  ad:  'For  34 
years  Chemico  engineers  have 
been  developing  methods  of  con- 
trolling and  checking  plant  per- 
formance from  a  central  location. 
The  need  for  operating  personnel 
has  been  reduced  in  some  cases 
to  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
one  man.  In  Chemico-built  con- 
tact acid  plants,  for  example,  this 
one  man  can  keep  watch  on  a 
group  of  instruments  which  con- 
tinuously report  performance  of 
the  entire  plant,  and  keep  the 
plant  in  perfect  operation  un- 
assisted/ 

Then,  on  page  351,  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.  advertises  their 
vegetable  oil  refinery  system. 
Says  the  De  Laval  Co.:  'The  De 
Laval  Continuous  Soda  Ash  Sys- 
tem for  refining  vegetable  oil  is 
easily    controlled   from   one   cen- 


tral location — one  man  can  oper- 
ate it.  And  even  this  one  operator 
will  have  time  available  for  other 
duties.' 

In  almost  every  issue  of  maga- 
zines devoted  to  economic  or  busi- 
ness subjects,  you  will  find  the 
advertising  of  companies  manu- 
facturing material  handling  ma- 
chinery, all  of  them  stressing  the 
saving  of  manpower  that  can  be 
effected  through  the  use  of  these 
various  machines.  One  company, 
for  example,  headed  their  ad  with 
the  statement  that  '"Muscle 
Money"  Can't  Reach  High  Enough 
for  Economy'  —  and  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  the  use  of  their 
particular  machines  'takes  muscle 
money  off  payrolls.'  No  one  ad- 
vertises that  their  machines  en- 
able you  to  give  employment  to 
more  men.  To  do  so  would  more 
than  likely  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

These  only  serve  as  examples 
of  the  continuing  trend  in  North 
American  industry — the  trend  to- 
ward more  completely  automatic 
operation  and  the  elimination  of 
human  labor  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  production.  And  yet  we 
strive,  with  every  means  at  our 
command,  to  keep  as  many  men 
on  payrolls  as  possible  in  order 
to    keep    our    economic    system 
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functioning.  We  brag  that  today 
we  have  60  million  persons  em- 
ployed, forgetting  that  we  have 
had  to  use  drastic  means  to 
achieve  that  goal.  We  scream 
about  'padded'  government  pay- 
rolls and  the  'featherbedding' 
practices  of  unions  by  means  of 
which  industrial  payrolls  are  pad- 
ded, forgetting  that  all  this  'pad- 
ding' helps  to  achieve  that  60  mil- 
lion total.  Remove  the  padding 
and  that  wonderful  total  would 
bs  sadly  depleted. 

North  Americans  must  face  the 
fact  that,  as  with  every  passing 
month  more  completely  automatic 
machines  are  developed,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  full  employ- 
ment. Increasing  numbers  of  men 
and  women  will  be  displaced 
from  industries  in  which,  in  many 
instances,  they  have  for  years 
earned  their  livelihood.  They  will 
be  compelled  to  find  employment 
in  a  new  field.  This  will  become 
progressively  more  difficult  and 
increasing  numbers  of  them  will 
find  it  necessary  to  go  on  relief. 

Yet  if  we  would  concentrate  on 
full  employment  of  machines  in- 
stead of  men  we  could  quickly 
achieve  an  abundance  of  physical 
goods  and  the  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  them.  Obviously,  however, 


before  this  can  be  accompHshed. 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  install 
the  social  system  which  can  make 
it  possible.  In  a  Price  System 
abundance  cannot  be  tolerated 
because  it  destroys  values.  You 
cannot  distribute  abundance  on 
the  basis  of  price,  since  price  is 
applicable  only  in  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy in  which  value  can  be  main- 
tained. This  is  simple  mathema- 
tics with  which  there  can  be  no 
argument.  Also,  in  a  social  sys- 
tem in  which  distribution  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  human  labor 
in  the  process  of  production,  the 
amount  of  leisure  possible  when 
full  employment  of  machines  is 
achieved  would  be  disastrous.  It 
would  mean  that  two  or  three 
days'  pay  would  have  to  suffice 
to  distribute  the  products  of  a 
continuous  24-hour-a-day  opera- 
tion. 

Back  in  November  of  1946, 
Fortune  published  a  special  'La- 
bor Edition'  in  which  appeared  an 
article  entitled  'Machines  With- 
out Men.'  The  article  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the 
time  and  typical  of  the  comment 
was  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Guild 
Herald.  Remarked  the  Herald: 

'Most  provocative  feature  in 
Fortune's  November  'Labor  Spe- 
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cial'  is  the  article  'Machines  With- 
out Men.'  This  shows  with  vivid 
diagrams  how  engineering  tech- 
nology can  set  up  industrial 
plants  to  function  on  a  90%  ma- 
chine— 10%  man  basis.  All  cona- 
mon  or  wage  -  earning  variety 
of  labor  can  be  eliminated  if 
the  theories  of  physicists  E.  W. 
Leaver  and  J.  J.  Brown  are  cor- 
rect. These  young  scientists,  with 
a  working  background  in  war- 
time radar,  declare  that  the  Well- 
sian  Industrial  Plant  of  the  future 
is  right  on  our  doorsteps  with 
practical  engineering  substitutes 
for  the  human  eye,  ear,  nose,  fin- 
gers and  brain.  The  presentation 
may  scare  workers  with  its  anti- 
cipation of  the  dehumanization  of 
U.S.  industry,  leaving  manage- 
ment sole  occupants  of  the  fac- 
tories. However,  as  the  authors 
comment,  the  two  -  day  work- 
week will  simply  mean  a  radical 
revision  of  the  economic  system. 
Actually  the  ones  to  be  scared 
are  the  defenders  of  the  so-called 
capitalistic  system.  Traditional 
wage-profit-price  concepts  will 
have  to  be  scrapped  in  a  world 
where  two  days  pay  is  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  output  of  a  6- 
times-24-hour  production  week.' 
This  is  essentially  what  Tech- 
nocracy has  contended  for  many 


years.  To  achieve  full  employ- 
ment of  our  machines,  it  will  first 
be  necessary  to  install  an  entirely 
new  form  of  human  society.  No 
'revision'  of  any  existing  system 
will  do.  A  clean  break  from  the 
old  Price  System  form  of  society 
must  be  made  and  a  non-price 
system  established.  Only  when 
this  is  done  can  full  employment 
of  machines  be  achieved  in  place 
of  full  employment  of  manpower 
— to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
In  place  of  the  obsolete  financial 
controls  of  today  would  be  in- 
stalled the  functional  controls  of 
a  technological  society — a  form  of 
society  designed  to  operate  under 
the  conditions  that  have  resulted 
from  the  development  and  use  of 
high-speed,  automatic  machines 
powered  by  electrical  energy. 

There  is  nothing  fantastic  or 
far-fetched  in  this  proposal.  It  is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  society — a  step 
that  we  must  soon  take  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  social  chaos.  For  chaos 
will  be  the  result  if  we  do  not 
take  that  step.  Modern  technol- 
ogy has  brought  the  people  of 
the  North  American  Continent 
face  to  face  with  social  change, 
and  chaos  is  the  only  alternative 
to  an  acceptance  of  that  change. 
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The  abundance  of  a  technologi- 
cal society  will  be  achieved 
through  the  full  employment  of 
machines;  while  man's  position  in 
the  productive  processes  will  be 
relegated  to  that  of  supervisor. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  many 
other  activities  that  cannot  be 
performed  by  machines  and 
which  will  require  human  per- 
sonnel, but,  taking  everything  in- 
to consideration,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  average  work-week  will  be 
longer  than  16  hours  for  those 
between  25  and  45  years  of  age. 
Those  over  that  age  will  be  re- 
tired while  those  under  25  will 
be  getting  their  education  and 
training  for  the  work  they  wish 
to  do  when  they  enter  their  serv- 
ice years.  As  the  development 
and  use  of  automatic  machines 
progresses,  the  hours  of  labor  can 
be  cut  still  further,  but,  unlike 
today,  this  will  not  result  in  a  loss 
of  consuming  power. 

Each  individual's  contract  of 
citizenship,  in  which  he  enters 
at  birth,  will  require  20  years  of 
service  in  some  functional  capa- 
city. In  return,  he  will  have  the 
right  to  claim  his  share  of  the 
total  Continental  production  —  a 
share  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  will  be  quite  unable  to  con- 
sume  or  use.   This  right  will  be 


his  from  birth  to  death  although 
during  his  earlier  years  that  right 
would  be  exercised  by  his  parents 
on  his  behalf.  The  extent  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  made  possible 
through  the  full  use  of  our  tech- 
nological equipment,  guarantees 
a  permanently  high  standard  of 
living  for  every  citizen  of  this 
Continent. 

Since  production  in  a  techno- 
logical society  is  the  result  of  the 
use  of  electrical  energy,  rather 
than  human  energy,  and  because 
electrical  energy  is  measurable, 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  distribu- 
tion on  the  same  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  'cost'  of  any  article  or 
service  can  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  electrical  units  it  takes 
to  produce  it.  The  income  or  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  individual 
citizen  would  be  on  the  same 
basis.  That  is,  in  terms  of  electri- 
cal units  rather  than  in  the  mone- 
tary units  of  a  financial  system. 
Through  the  use  of  energy  certi- 
ficates, he  would  then  be  able  to 
claim  the  goods  and  services  he 
needs  for  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  life.  These  certifi- 
cates would  be  non-transferable 
so  that  he  would  have  to  use 
them  himself  and  they  would  be 
useless   to   anyone   else.   In  addi- 
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tion,  certain  information  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate  itself  would 
enable  the  distributive  sequence 
to  assure  a  constant  flow  of  the 
goods  being  used  in  any  given 
area  and  would  enable  the  entire 
productive  system  to  be  in  con- 
stant balance  with  consumption 
at  all  times. 

Thus  we  can  achieve  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  and  assure 
every  citizen  a  high  standard  of 
living  from  birth  to  death.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  attain  a  de- 
gree of  freedom,  both  economic- 
ally and  socially,  that  we  could 
never  hope  for  under  this  Price 
System.  The  full  employment  of 
machines  will  assure  the  greatest 
possible  leisure  for  the  human 
being  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
assure  him  the  means  by  which 


he  can  make  full  and  profitable 
use  of  his  leisure  time.  We  can 
achieve  peace,  security  and  abun- 
dance with  a  minimum  of  human 
effort.  We  can  have  standards  of 
health  and  education  higher  than 
any  we  have  today  because  all 
the  barriers  of  finance  and  poli- 
tics will  have  been  removed. 

Does  this  sound  fantastic  and 
impossible  of  attainment  to  you? 
If  so,  it  is  because  j^^ou  have  not 
investigated  the  possibilities  of 
life  on  this  Continent.  Join  a 
Technocracy  Study  Class  and  find 
out  for  yourself  what  life  has  to 
offer  you  in  the  future  when,  in- 
stead of  full  employment  of  men, 
we  concern  ourselves  with  full 
employment  of  machines. 

— Leslie  Bounds 


*  THE  PRESENT  DISTRESSES  of  human  life  are  not  the  casual  by-products 
of  incompetence  here  and  there  in  our  existing  economic  procedure.  They  are  the 
existing  social  order  itself;  the  kind  of  life  for  which  its  central  conception  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind  stands.  And  we  shall  not  escape  from  them  if  we  seek  for  any- 
thing less  than  a  new  order  of  things;  for  a  full  and  harmonious  expression  in  institu- 
tions and  human  relationships  of  the  new  conceptions  of  human  destiny  as  cultural 
life  based  on  leisure  and  abundance.  — Fred  Henderson 

A  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY  does  not  automatically  create  a  system  of  law  and 
politics,  of  education  and  religion,  to  further  its  goals  of  abundance.  It  creates  in- 
stead a  new  challenge  to  the  old  institutions  of  law  and  politics,  of  education  and 
religion.  And  the  owning  groups  respond  to  the  challenge — at  least  in  the  beginning — 
by  dressing  the  institutions  up  more  tightly  in  the  old  principles,  and  thus  striving 
to  remain  masters  of  the  technology.  — Max  Lerner 

*  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.— The  week-end  business  of  hotels  has  declined  30% 
during  the  last  year,  according  to  John  F.  Kinerk,  promotion  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association. 
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Wit  Versus  Water— 1  Challenge 


Shall  we  be  content  ivith  a  picayune  policy  of  patchwork  or  shall  we 
at  last  call  into  action  the  forces  that  man's  luit  have  already  devised 
and  placed  within  our  reach,  the  forces  of  technology — and  finally 
make  up  our  mind  to  really  tackle  the  flood  problem? 


■T"HE  rivers  have  won  the  latest 
^  round  in  the  battle  of  the 
waters.  The  challenge  is  up  to 
man.  Will  we  take  it  up  as  a  na- 
tion or  leave  it  to  the  immediate 
victims  to  build  mud  bank  and 
levee  a  little  higher,  to  head  off 
mole  and  muskrat  and  to  suffer 
the  slow  erosion  of  the  years  be- 
fore Fraser  and  Columbia  rise  in 
their  wrath  again.  For  the  prob- 
lem of  flood  control  is  a  long 
range  problem;  relief  and  restora- 
tion are  immediate  and  urgent, 
but  while  we  deal  generously  and 
promptly  with  them,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  real  challenge  of 
the  waters  must  be  taken  up  in 
the  years  between  floods. 

Shall  we  be  content  with  a 
picayune  policy  of  patchwork  and 
repair  or  shall  we  at  last  call  into 
action  the  forces  that  man's  wit 
have  already  devised  and  placed 
within  our  reach,  the  forces  of 
technology — and  finally  make  up 
our  mind  to  tackle  the  problem 
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on  the  scale  which  it  requires  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  latest  disas- 
ter demands?  It  is  evident  that 
dykes  are  not  enough.  Nor,  though 
it  is  the  natural  impulse,  is  it 
enough  to  condemn  and  appor- 
tion blame.  Something  concrete 
must  be  attempted,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  will  be  tackled 
with  foresight  and  vision  com- 
mensurate with  the  task. 

There  is  no  single  or  simple 
answer  to  the  problem.  At  least 
three  distinct  though  inter-relat- 
ed methods  of  harnessing  the 
might  of  the  waters  and  taming 
their  giant  strength  to  the  serv- 
ice of  man  are  indicated.  The  task 
is  so  tremendous  and  the  effort 
required  so  colossal  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  governments — even 
national  governments — are  stag- 
gered at  the  prospect  of  shoulder- 
ing so  vast  a  burden.  Yet  the 
challenge  must  be  met  on  a  na- 
tional, perhaps  even  a  continen- 
tal scale  if  any  adequate  final  re- 
sult is  to  be  achieved.  There  was 
individual  recognition  of  this,  in 
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the  action  of  the  men  who  came 
from  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Columbia  to  help  their  Canadian 
fellows  and  avert  disaster  from 
their  ov.-n  valleys.  It  was  no 
time  to  talk  of  boundaries  and 
indignation  flared  promptly  at  the 
temporary  check  that  was  en- 
countered. 

To  minds  fettered  and  para- 
lyzed by  a  rigid  though  enfeebled 
money  system,  the  initial  expense 
appears  monumental  and  alto- 
gether prohibitive.  Flood  control 
is  costly  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  also  productive. 
It  can  be  made  profitable,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  unblessed  word, 
far  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
necessary  expenditure.  There  are 
object  lessons  on  this  continent  in 
the  benefits  of  irrigation,  its 
power  to  literally  make  the  desert 
blossom,  which  cannot  be  pooh- 
poohed  or  denied.  And  beyond 
irrigation,  out  of  the  great  dams 
and  reservoirs  which  will  have  to 
be  built,  there  will  come  power. 
In  electricity  produced  on  the 
scale  that  is  not  only  possible  but 


inevitable,  there  lies  wealth  en- 
ough to  defray  many  times  over 
the  costs  of  construction.  It  is  a 
question  not  of  money  but  of 
effort  and  of  will.  Undertaken  in 
the  right  way  and  for  the  right 
end — the  good  of  all  not  the  pro- 
fit of  the  shareholders — such  a 
project  could  be  the  economic 
salvation  of  Canada. 

Linked  together,  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  power  production 
could  be  a  means  of  turning  the 
mighty  forces  which  have  spread 
disaster  today  into  still  mightier 
forces  for  utilising  the  latent 
wealth  which  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realise  is  our  common 
possession.  Flood  control  to  keep 
the  fields  safe,  irrigation  to  make 
them  more  and  more  worth  sav- 
ing and  electric  power  to  develop 
new  industries,  these  three  genii 
are  ours  to  command,  turning  ex- 
penditure into  assets  for  all  time, 
and  making  our  magnificent  water 
system  no  longer  an  ever-recur- 
ring menace  but  a  source  of 
plenty  and  true  wealth. 


if  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  26  mills  are  now  converting  straw  into  such  pro- 
ducts as  carton  liners,  egg-crate  fillers,  etc.  The  Regional  Research  Laboratory  at 
Peoria,  111.,  has  also  developed  a  process  for  blending  straw  with  wood  pulp  for 
making  fine  paper  and  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  into  insulating  building  board. 
One  Ontario  plant  at  Thorold,  is  experimenting  with  straw  also. 

—Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
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The  Flood  and  Continental  Hydrology 

The  wrath  of  the  rivers  has  warned  us  again  of  the  necessity  for  a 
Continental  Hydrology.  The  blueprint  has  already  been  prepared. 
It  awaits  only  the  awakening  of  the  people.  Investigate  now! 


rpUE  flood  of  1948  will  linger 
^  a  long  time  in  the  memory  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  in  the  west.  Those  not 
bereaved  or  rendered  homeless 
by  the  yellow  giant  will  be  pay- 
ing for  the  dead  loss  through 
many  years  to  come. 

Already  the  pinch  has  been  felt. 
Some  commodities  were  restrict- 
ed when  high  water  cut  off  trans- 
portation. Others  may  be  short 
for  some  time  as  the  authorities 
divert  them  to  the  job  of  rebuild- 
ing the  devastated  areas.  By 
donating  a  day's  pay,  most  of  us 
have  provided  hamburgers  for 
the  homeless.  The  real  work  is 
yet  to  start.  The  paying  is  yet  to 
begin. 

It  was  great  stuff  for  the  news- 
papers and  radio.  Appalling  news 
always  makes  good  copy.  Report- 
ers and  on-the-spot  men  gave 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  havoc, 
flew  over  the  flooded  sections 
and  related  dramatic  and  heart- 
rending accounts  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  wrought  by  the  freshets  in 
our  verdant  valleys.  Down  deep 
inside  of  us  the  news  left  a  sick- 
ening feehng  of  pity  for  unsus- 
pecting industrial  workers,  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers. 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of 
outstanding  engineers  and  scien- 
tists drew  up  a  blueprint  for  the 
prevention  of  floods.  In  the  de- 
sign for  the  control  of  our  rivers 
they  incorporated  reforestation, 
agriculture,  hydro  power,  trans- 
portation and  other  related  serv- 
ices in  the  scheme  of  things  which 
provides  our  modem  society  with 
the  means  of  life.  They  called  it 
'Continental  Hydrology,'  for  it 
embraced  not  one  or  a  group  of 
rivers  and  lakes  in  North  Am- 
erica, but  all  of  them.  The  engin- 
eers and  scientists  were  members 
of  Technocracy. 

A  pamphlet  was  prepared  from 
the  master  plan  naming  some  of 
the  principal  rivers,  the  points 
where  they  will  some  day  be 
dammed  and  connecting  canals 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  irrigation 
and  flood  control,  and  transporta- 
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tion.  The  Fraser  and  its  tribu- 
taries received  prominent  com- 
ment in  the  folders.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  were  printed. 
It  is  still  being  produced.  I  have 
spent  hard  earned  money  to  pass 
them  out  free  in  an  attempt  to 
interest  my  fellow  citizens  in  Con- 
tinental Hydrology.  But  alas!  In- 
stead of  damming  the  rivers  many 
people   damned   the   Technocrats. 

When  the  flood  came  this  year, 
every  available  piece  of  gray 
equipment  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Army  Flood  Control. 
And  they  used  it!  Gray  equip- 
ment from  below  the  imaginary 
line  came  north  by  gracious  poli- 
tical consent  and  went  to  work  in 
the  battle.  For  a  few  short  days 
material  flowed  back  and  forth 
across  the  49th  parallel,  with  a 
lessening  of  political  interference 
— a  lessening  born  of  desperation. 
Technocracy  had  the  goods,  but 
only  in  chaos  would  it  be  offi- 
cially admitted. 

I  have  lived  in  and  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  flooded  areas.  In 
a  few  idle  moments  from  this  dis- 
tance I  have  tried  to  vision  the 
picture  of  the  sometimes  raging, 
sometimes  quiet  movement  of 
muddy  water  over  the  peaceful 
Fraser  Valley  and  as  I  saw  the 
destruction    of    homes,    factories 


and  farms,  I  could  imagine  the 
irony  of  the  rising  water  creeping 
into  Technocracy  buildings  in  the 
small  towns,  and  the  pamphlets 
on  Continental  Hydrology — stacks 
of  them — floating  out  the  win- 
dows and  down  to  the  sea — pam- 
phlets unread,  unheeded;  victims 
with  man  in  his  carelessness  and 
apathy. 

The  wrath  of  the  rivers  has 
warned  us  again  that  the  job  of 
manning  our  huge  Continental 
machine  is  too  big  for  any  one 
group.  It  requires  the  undivided 
effort  of  the  entire  population — 
an  educated  population — led  by 
social  engineers  and  scientific 
statesmen.  It  requires  the  aboli- 
tion of  political  interferences  and 
petty,  imaginary  boundaries 
which  nature  ignores.  It  requires 
a  Continental  design,  an  operat- 
ing blueprint. 

The  blueprint  has  already  been 
prepared.  It  awaits  only  the  awak- 
ening of  the  people  to  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  flood  control, 
hydro  power  and  irrigation.  To 
attempt  one  without  the  other  will 
I'osult  only  in  frustration.  But 
evidently  it  will  take  a  more  seri- 
ous crisis  than  a  flood  to  interest 
the  majority  of  citizens. 

Well,  it  will  come. 

— Ed  McBurnie 
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'The  Revolution  of  Our  Time' 


Technological  change  alone  carries  with  it  a  dynamic  sufficient  to 
cause  the  great  transformation  through  which  the  ?nodern  world  is 
passing.  If  no  other  change-factor  ivere  present,  technological  change 
is  an  adequate  explanation  for  the  modifications  noiv  being  made  in 
the  social  pattern. 


AMONG  the  major  factors  un- 
derlying  the   Great   Revolu- 
tion, technological  change  is  list- 
ed first  because  its  impact  is  so 
compelling   and   its  consequences 
are  so  sure  and  so  easily  traced. 
Beneath  the  social  super-struc- 
ture of  every  community  are  the 
means  of  its  physical  subsistence. 
The   necessities  of   physical   sub- 
sistence bulk  large  in  a  commu- 
nity which  is  attempting  to  live 
in   areas,   such   as  the  temperate 
zones,  where  each  year  brings  a 
winter  season,  or  which  is  seek- 
'  ing  to  establish  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing above  the  minimum  of  sheer 
physical  survival.  Temperate- 
zone  dwellers  must  lay  up  food, 
fuel,  clothing  and  shelter  against 
each   winter,   or   perish.    Peoples 
who  aim  at  variety  in  diet,  central 
heating,  quick,  convenient  trans- 
portation, socially  guaranteed 
security     and     stabilized     leisure 
must   plan   and   organize   special- 
ization,   division   of   labor,   stock- 
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piles  of  raw  materials,  facilities 
for  transport,  fabrication  and 
merchandising.  Such  activities 
absorb  attention,  energy  and 
time. 

Physical  subsistence,  in  its  turn, 
is  limited  by  the  range  of  natural 
resources  from  which  the  com- 
munity draws  its  raw  materials, 
by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
implements  it  employs,  and  by 
the  efficiency  with  which  it 
organizes  and  operates  the  pro- 
ductive processes.  Peoples  who 
Uve  by  hunting  take  nature  more 
or  less  as  they  find  it.  They 
gather  food.  People  who  cultivate 
the  soil,  especially  if  they  irri- 
gate, are  modifying  the  nature- 
balance  in  their  favor.  Peoples 
who  shape  and  bake  clay  and 
weave  fibers  are  fabricating 
nature's  materials  according  to  a 
human  pattern.  Peoples  who  smelt 
and  alloy  metals  are  creating  by 
Synthesis  new  materials.  Peoples 
who  harness  air,  water,  steam, 
electricity  and  atomic  energy  are 
utilizing  the  immense  mechanical 
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energies  of  the  planet  and  direct- 
ing them  toward  human  objec- 
tives. At  each  of  these  levels  in 
the  evolution  of  the  livelihood 
pattern,  the  technology  employed 
by  the  community  gives  shape 
and  color  to  the  other  aspects  of 
its  life.  Hunters  and  pastorals 
form  nomadic  tribes.  Hand  work- 
ers live  in  villages.  Commercials 
found  cities  along  waterways  and 
other  lines  of  trade  and  travel. 
Fabricators,  using  power  tools 
build  the  ugly,  desolate,  repul- 
sive human  ant-heaps  which  blot 
the  landscape  in  the  industrial- 
ized areas  of  the  leading  mass- 
production  centers.  The  means  of 
livelihood  are  not  the  only  fac- 
tors which  determine  the  form  of 
the  social  environment,  but  they 
are  potent  elements  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  social  pattern. 

Each  livelihood  pattern  has  an 
inner  imperative  that  is  all  but 
inexorable.  Thus  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  community 
like  Amsterdam  compels  its  inha- 
bitants to  build  ships,  import 
food,  lumber  and  metals,  produce 
and  export  processed  and  manu- 
factured wares  with  which  to  pay 
for  their  imports.  Or,  to  take  an- 
other example,  the  mass  manu- 
facture and  mass  sale  of  automo- 
biles to  the  farmers  of  Iowa  leads 


to  the  building  of  a  network  of 
well  graded,  drained  and  sur- 
faced highways,  passable  in  both 
winter  and  summer.  It  also  re- 
sults in  the  elimination  of  horses 
as  the  chief  means  of  local  trac- 
tion. It  likewise  produces  a  motor 
vehicle  department  and  a  high- 
way department  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment. Establish  a  market  at 
Amsterdam  or  sell  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
and  the  pattern  of  commerce  and 
highway  development  unfolds  as 
surely  as  a  flower  opens  under 
appropriate  conditions  of  mois- 
ture, air  and  light. 

Since  livelihood  patterns  de- 
termine many  of  the  forms  and 
activities  of  social  life,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  technology  changes 
the  social  pattern.  Agricultural 
New  England  in  the  days  of  John 
Adams  was  almost  wholly  rural. 
Industrial  New  England,  in  the 
days  of  Thomas  Edison,  had  be- 
come almost  entirely  urban.  Na- 
ture had  not  changed  much; 
human  nature  was  scarcely  modi- 
fied at  all,  but  the  social  environ- 
ment was  transformed. 

Lewis  Mumford  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  this  problem  in 
two  books:  Technics  and  Civiliza- 
tion and  The  Culture  of  Cities.  In 
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the  former  he  traces  the  rise  ot 
technics  in  one  field  after  another 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  latter  book  he 
points  to  one  result  of  technical 
change  in  the  urbanization  of 
communities  that  use  power  tools. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  technics  on  the  revolution  of 
our  time,  we  are  less  concerned 
with  the  fact  of  change  than  we 
are  with  the  tempo  of  change. 
Developments  in  shipbuilding  and 
in  the  art  of  navigation  have  cov- 
ered a  very  long  period.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centu^ry 
the  speed  of  ships  had  been  raised 
to  around  ten  miles  an  hour.  In 
the  absence  of  great  urgency  and 
over  the  roads  of  1800,  land 
speeds  for  all  except  well-mount- 
ed horsemen  were  less  than  ten 
miles. 

Steamboats  and  locomotives  in- 
creased speed  of  transport  to  35 
miles  on  water  and  65  miles  on 
land.  By  1900  these  speeds  had 
been  well  estabhshed.  Auto  trans- 
port over  good  roads  increased 
land  speed  somewhat  and  liber- 
ated transport  from  dependence 
on  rails  and  the  complication  of 
switches,  signals  and  yards.  Then, 
in  one  generation,  the  airplane 
lifted  speeds  from  60  or  70  miles 
to  600  miles  per  hour. 


Another  illustration  comes  from 
the  field  of  communication.  Until 
the  telegraph  was  invented  mes- 
sages were  carried  by  water  or 
land  at  the  same  speeds  as  pas- 
sengers or  goods.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  permitted  all  but  in- 
stantaneous communication.  Ra- 
dio freed  communication  from  de- 
pendence upon  wires. 

Both  transportation  and  com- 
munication speeds  were  much  the 
same  in  1800  as  they  had  been  in 
Roman  times.  Transportation 
speeds  were  multiplied  by  five 
between  1800  and  1900  and  by 
ten  in  the  next  half  century.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  communica- 
tion speeds  were  multiplied  by 
something  a  bit  short  of  infinity. 

Another  example  of  the  speed- 
up in  technology  may  be  taken 
from  the  efficiency  of  cutting 
tools.  Travelers  in  remote  places 
can  still  see  two  men,  one  above 
and  one  below,  with  an  up  and 
down  hand-saw,  converting  logs 
into  boards.  The  process  is  pain- 
fully slow,  producing  only  a  few 
boards  in  exchange  for  a  day's 
work.  Then  came  the  water  and 
steam-boiler  saw-mills.  Today  a 
gang  of  handsaws  in  an  electri- 
cally powered  mill  will  do  as 
much  sawing  in  a  minute  as  the 
water  mill  did  in  an  hour  or  as 
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the  up  and  down  saw  did  in  a 
week. 

Or  compare  hand  work  on 
sheet  metal  with  the  modern 
power  press.  The  sheet  metal 
worker  first  made  a  pattern,  then 
laid  out  his  work,  cut  it  and 
shaped  it  with  hand  tools.  The 
power  press  cuts  and  shapes  al- 
most instantaneously  and  with  a 
precision  attainable  only  by  the 
most  highly  skilled  hand  worker. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
further  detail.  Modem  technol- 
ogy had  its  roots  far  back  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  the 
experiments  of  scientists  and  the 
arts  of  craftsmen.  It  developed 
slowly  and  sporadically  through 
centuries.  Between  1735  and  1870 
it  surged  forward  under  the  im- 
pact of  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  many  fields  and  with  the  aid 
of  steam  power. 

Electronics    stepped    up    the 


tempo  of  change  and  greatly  ex- 
tended the  area  in  which  technol- 
ogy could  operate.  During  the 
past  half  century,  electric  gad- 
gets, electrically  driven,  and  elec- 
trically regulated  machinery  have 
made  their  way  into  virtually 
every  department  of  life  —  the 
home,  the  farm,  the  factory,  the 
highway,  the  mine,  the  office. 
Wherever  they  have  gone  they 
have  transformed  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  of  man  to  natui*e, 
and  of  community  to  community. 
Technological  change  alone 
carries  with  it  a  dynamic  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  great  trans- 
formation through  which  the 
modem  world  is  passing.  If  no 
other  change-factor  were  pres- 
ent, technological  change  is  an 
adequate  explanation  for  the 
modifications  now  being  made  in 
the  social  pattern. — Scott    Nearing 


^  BY  SETTLED  HABIT  the  technicians,  the  engineers  and  industrial  experts,  are 
a  harmless  and  docile  sort,  well  fed  on  the  whole,  and  somewhat  placidly  content 
with  the  'full  dinner-pail'  which  the  lieutenants  of  the  Vested  Interests  habitually 
allow  them.  It  is  true,  they  constitute  the  indispensable  General  Staff  of  that  indus- 
trial system  which  feeds  the  Vested  Interests;  but  hitherto  at  least,  they  have  had 
nothing  to  say  in  the  planning  and  direction  of  this  industrial  system,  except  as 
employees  in  the  pay  of  the  financiers.  They  have,  hitherto,  been  quite  unreflect- 
ingly content  to  work  piecemeal,  without  much  of  an  understanding  among  them- 
selves, unreservedly  doing  job-work  for  the  Vested  Interests;  and  they  have  without 
much  reflection  lent  themselves  and  their  technical  powers  freely  to  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  captains  of  industry;  all  the  while  that  the  training  which  makes  them 
technicians  is  but  a  specialized  extension  of  that  joint  stock  of  technological  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  carried  forward  out  of  the  past  by  the  community  at  large. 

— Thorstein  Veblen 
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Cartels  and  High  Prices 


A  report  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  shows  that  cartels  victimize 
the  public  through  higher  prices.  The  authors  of  the  report,  George 
W.  Stocking  and  Myron  W.  Watkins,  base  their  conclusions  on  case 
studies  of  actual  cartel  operations  before  the  war. 


^■REE  enterprise  business  has 
^  little  or  no  use  for  govern- 
ment price  controls  which  restrict 
prices  and  profits  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  the  same  strong  objections, 
however,  to  private  price  agree- 
ments or  cartel  arrangements 
made  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing competition  and  protecting 
prices. 

That  private  price  agreements 
may  exist  in  some  fields  of  Cana- 
dian business  is  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  the  Combines  Investi- 
gation Commission.  Its  recent  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  the 
existence  of  several  alleged  com- 
bines, the  latest  of  which  involves 
the  optical  trade. 

While  it  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  cartels  and  the  like  serve  the 
people  by  stabilizing  prices,  their 
overall  influence  cannot  be  said 
to  be  good  or  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Striking  evidence  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
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tury  Fund's  study  of  international 
cartels. 

The  fund's  report,  which 
climaxes  many  years  of  careful 
research,  charges  that  cartels:  1. 
Bring  high  prices  to  consumers; 
2.  Foster  inefficiency  by  protect- 
ing high-cost  producers;  3.  Deter 
investment  and  technical  improve- 
ments; 4.  Accentuate  the  boom- 
and-bust  cycle. 

The  authors  of  the  report, 
George  W.  Stocking  and  Myron 
W.  Watkins,  base  their  conclu- 
sions on  case  studies  of  actual 
cartel  operations  before  the  war. 
Industries  which  they  cite  as  ex- 
amples of  the  effects  of  cartel  re- 
strictions include  radio  appara- 
tus, electrical  appliances,  photo- 
graphic equipment,  business  ma- 
chines, iron  and  steel,  non-fer- 
rous metals  and  glass  and  optical 
instruments. 

The  report  cites  the  earnings  of 
leading  chemical  companies  dur- 
ing the  depression  as  evidence 
that  cartels  increase  prices  to  the 
consumers.    'Eight   of   the   larger 
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companies  in  the  poorest  business 
year  of  the  decade,  1932,  earned 
an  average  of  6.4%  on  invested 
capital,'  the  report  claims.  "Their 
average  earnings  were  double  this 
in  1940 .  .  .  and  in  the  boom  year, 
1929,  they  had  profits  of  no  less 
than  15.1%. 

'From  any  standpoint,'  the  re- 
port charges,  'the  profits  of  the 
major  chemical  companies  were 
above  the  general  industrial  aver- 
age.' If  their  prices  had  been  com- 
petitive, the  authors  add,  earnings 
and  prices  would  have  been 
lower. 

As  an  indication  of  how  cartels 
foster  inefficiency  by  protecting 
high-cost  producers,  the  report 
refers  to  the  important  tin  cartel 
formed  by  the  governments  of  the 
major  tin  producing  countries  in 
the  early  1930's  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry against  slackening  demand 
and  falling  prices.  Under  this 
arrangement,  rigid  production 
quotas  were  set  and  it  became  a 


criminal  offence  to  violate  the 
agreement. 

By  1933,  the  report  charges, 
allowable  output  had  been  re- 
duced to  one-third  of  capacity. 
Prices  rose  from  27  cents  a  pound 
to  46  cents  and  by  1934  they  had 
advanced  to  56  cents.  All  during 
the  193 O's,  prices  were  kept  high 
enough  to  enable  nearly  all  pro- 
ducers, high  and  low-cost  alike, 
to  make  profits  even  though  out- 
put was  sharply  reduced.  Through 
these  practices,  the  report  ob- 
serves, consumers,  in  effect,  'pay 
a  bonus  to  keep  high-cost  tin  pro- 
ducers in  business.' 

As  these  examples  suggest,  car- 
tels hardly  operate  in  the  public 
interest.  In  fact,  they  might  be 
said  to  victimize  the  public 
through  higher  prices.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  important 
that  government  authorities  main- 
tain a  watchful  eye  for  any  evi- 
dence of  private  price  arrange- 
ments, be  they  national  or  inter- 
national. 


*  WITHOUT  SOME  SALUTARY  RESTRAINT  in  the  way  of  sabotage  on  the 
productive  use  of  the  available  industrial  plant  and  workmen,  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  prices  could  be  maintained  at  a  reasonably  profitable  figure  for  any  appreciable 
time.  A  businesslike  control  of  the  rate  and  volume  of  output  is  indispensable  for 
keeping  up  a  profitable  market,  and  a  profitable  market  is  the  first  and  unremitting 
condition  of  prosperity  in  any  community  whose  industry  is  owned  and  managed  by 
business  men.  And  the  ways  and  means  of  this  necessary  control  of  the  output  of 
industry  are  always  and  necessarily  something  in  the  nature  of  sabotage — something 
in  the  way  of  retardation,  restriction,  withdrawal,  unemployment  of  plant  and  work- 
men— whereby  production  is  kept  short  of  productive  capacity.       — Thorstein  Veblen 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
-jAr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

lAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon 
uses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
iir  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Mion 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
^dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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A  lew  Kind  of  Organization 


Technocracy  Inc.  occupies  the  unique  position  in  the  social  panorama 
of  events  of  being  the  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind.  The 
social  highway  of  history's  yesterday  is  lined  with  the  gravestones  of 
organizations,  movements  and  human  ideas  that  have  lived  and  died. 

— Howard  Scott 


ON   January   13,    1933,   at   th( 
close    of    his    historic    Hotet, 
Pierre  address,  Howard  Scott  told 
the  people  of  North  America  antL 
the  world:  'Technocracy  car 
afford  to  work  and  wait;  no  other 
organization     on     this    Continen 
can.' 

The  correctness  of  that  state 
ment  has  been  proven  by  ensu 
ing  history.  When  we  survey  the 
social  panorama  as  it  stretcher 
back  to  the  beginning  of  1933,  we 
see  the  corpses  of  social  move- 
ments which  mushroomed  anc 
died  because  they  did  not  have 
the  program,  the  organization  ov, 
the  leadership  to  hold  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Continent  to  a  long- 
term  objective.  This  was  the  fate 
of  the  Utopians,  EPIC,  Tliirty 
Dollars  Every  Thursday. 

Technocracy,  the  Organization, 
has  come  through  the  greatest  de- 
pression and  the  greatest  war  that 
man  has  known,  and  its  position 
today  is  stronger  than  ever.  As 
North  America  faces  the  prospect 
of  an  even  greater  depression  in 
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the  near  future,  Technocracy 
::tands  on  the  brink  of  opportunity. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory an  organization  has  been 
built  not  through  mass  opinion  or 
authoritarian  dictatorship  b  u  t 
through  informed  strategy  keyed 
to  the  overall  motion  of  events. 

The  leaders  of  that  organiza- 
tion have  never  forgotten  one  of 
Technocracy's  most  famous  max- 
ims: that  social  change  tends  to 
occur  at  a  rate  directly  as  the 
approach  of  the  front  of  the  stom- 
ach to  the  spine.  They  realize  that 
Technocracy  is  a  process  of 
growth  and  decay,  and  that  its 
growth  parallels  the  decay  of  the 
political  and  economic  system 
under  which  we  live  today.  They 
know  that  nothing  can  stop  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  that  no  arti- 
ficial stimuli  can  speed  up  this 
natural  process  of  evolution. 

The  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  been  a  General  Staff 
which  has  always  understood  that 
one  battle  does  not  win  a  war  and 
that  reserves  of  strength  must  be 


held  for  the  long  campaign.  Tech- 
nocracy's Director  -  in  -  Chief  has 
already  put  in  thirty  years  of  un- 
remitting effort  at  his  self-im- 
posed task. 

That  leadership  has  never  com- 
promised with  the  status  quo.  It 
has  never  allowed  itself  to  be 
bullied  or  bribed;  it  has  never 
succumbed  to  the  'big  stick'  or 
the  'platinum  handcuffs.' 

That  leadership  has  never 
sought  personal  power,  realizing 
that  the  Power  Age  has  rendered 
obsolete  the  'assumption  of  power' 
theory  and  all  ideas  of  personal 
power. 

That  1  e  a  d  er  s  h  i  p  has  never 
sought  personal  gain,  knowing 
that  an  economy  of  abundance 
can  shower  all  the  citizens  of  this 


Continent  with  more  material 
goods  than  they  could  possibly 
use. 

The  leaders  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  do  not  need  to  mount  a  white 
horse  to  get  their  names  in  the 
history  books  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations. The  knowledge  of  being 
responsible  for  the  ushering  in  of 
the  first  major  social  change 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
personal  prestige  of  any  indivi- 
dual. 

Technocracy  is  content  to  work 
and  wait,  knowing  full  well  that 
events  will  push  the  Organization 
to  the  forefront  on  this  Continent. 
The  officers  and  privates  of  this 
Technological  Army  salute  their 
General  Staff  as  we  all  march  to- 
ward our  common  objective! 

—The  Editor 


!l 


*  THE  EMOTIONAL  POPULARIZATION  of  Technocracy's  program  would 
mean  but  a  temporary  gain;  persons  drawn  into  the  movement  by  such  means  are 
good  only  for  immediate  action — rarely  can  they  be  held  for  a  long-term  program. 
This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  growth  and  decay  of  the  many  contempor- 
ary social  movements  that  have  employed  such  methods.  Technocracy's  task  is  one 
of  providing  facts;  facts  upon  which  all  may  build  common  ideas.  The  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  research  program  and  the  widespread  presentation  of  the  facts 
gained  therefrom  is  part  of  that  task. 

The  growth  of  Technocracy  has  followed  naturally  upon  the  formation  of 
common  ideas  based  on  facts.  Growth  by  such  methods  has  been  slow,  but  it  has 
been  a  selective  process  that  will  assure  a  membership  of  the  type  required.  Men 
who  enter  an  organization  through  emotional  excitation  are  as  readily  lost  to 
another;  men  who  enter  an  organization  with  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  factual  basis  of  its  program  cannot  be  led  astray.  Such  only  are  deserving  of 
the  name — Technocrat.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 

-^  TO  OFFICERS,  Members,  Speakers,  Organizers — in  the  Technological  Army — 
the  marching  orders  arc  'Forward  to  the  Objective.'  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Tell  Me  More 


One  of  the  best  articles  ever  published  in  a  Technocracy  magazine  to 
give  a  simple  overall  outline  of  Technocracy.  It  is  presented  interest- 
ingly in  the  form  of  an  interview  between  an  enquirer  and  a  Techno- 
crat.   Accompanied  by  diagram  of  the  Energy  Certificate. 


pNQUIRER:  Say,  just  what  is 
■'^  this  Technocracy? 

Technocrat:  Technocracy  is  a 
design  for  a  scientific  social  sys- 
tem. 

Enquirer:  M-m-m,  I  see.  Tell 
me  more. 

Technocrat:  How  much  I  can 
tell  you  depends  on  how  much 
time  you  have.  I  will  begin  by 
just  touching  on  the  highlights. 
Technocracy  is  pointing  out  that 
the  Continent  on  which  we  live 
has  all  the  physical  requirements 
for  providing  security  and  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. North  America  has  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  known  natur- 
al resources.  We  have  the  greatest 
array  of  industrial  equipment  in 
the  world  and  the  largest  number 
of  technically  trained  personnel 
to  operate  that  equipment.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  social  design 
that  will  co-ordinate  these  physi- 
cal factors  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  achieve  the  desired  results. 
Technocracy  is  that  design. 

Technocracy    proposes    a    new 
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method  of  distributing  purchasing 
power  to  the  population.  This  will 
be  done  by  means  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Energy  Certificate. 
In  order  to  understand  the  Energy 
Certificate  we  must  first  realize 
one  basic  fact.  This  fact  is  that 
energy  enters  into  the  production 
of  all  goods  and  services,  every- 
thing that  we  use  and  consume. 
Nothing  can  be  produced  unless 
energy  is  expended.  Energy  is  the 
common  denominator  of  all  pro- 
duction. We  must  also  realize 
that  energy  is  measurable.  Meas- 
urement of  energy  is  expressed  in 
exact  units,  such  as  kilogram 
calories  or  kilowatt-hours. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  energy  used  in.  the 
production  of  goods  and  services 
during  a  given  period  of  time. 
From  this  total  will  be  deducted 
the  estimated  operating  costs  for 
the  period.  These  will  include  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
productive  equipment  and  the 
provision   of  local  transportation, 
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housing,  education,  recreation, 
health  care  and  so  on. 

The  balance  will  represent  the 
purchasing  power  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  population. 
Every  adult  will  receive  an  equal 
share  of  the  consuming  power. 
Women  will  receive  the  same  as 
men,  and  independently  of  men. 
The  standard  of  living  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  annual  income  of 
$25,000  or  more,  based  on  1948 
prices.  It  will  probably  be  more 
than  each  of  us  can  conveniently 
consume.  Those  below  the  age  of 
25  will  receive  a  graduated  al- 
lowance. 

Is  it  clear  so  far? 

Enquirer:  Yes,  it  is.  It  sounds 
very  rosy,  but  how  will  the  people 
get  their  purchasing  power? 

Technocrat:  Purchasing  power 
expressed  in  terms  of  energy 
units  will  be  distributed  to  the 
individual  in  the  form  of  Energy 
Certificates  as  a  function  of  citi- 
zenship. The  Certificate  combines 
certain  characteristics  of  a  tra- 
veller's check  and  a  bank  check, 
plus  many  features  of  its  own.  A 
complete  description  is  given  in 
this  booklet,  'The  Energy  Certifi- 
cate.' I  strongly  recommend  that 
you    obtain   a   copy   and   read   it. 

Enquirer:  I'll  just  do  that. 
Here's  the  dime. 


Technocrat:  Thank  you.  You 
will  find  that  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate has  many  unique  features. 
It  is  non-transferable;  that  means 
that  it  cannot  be  lost,  stolen  or 
given  away.  It  is  non-cumulative; 
that  means  that  it  cannot  be  saved 
or  hoarded.  It  does  not  bear  in- 
terest. If  the  individual  does  not 
spend  it  all,  it  is  cancelled  at  the 
end  of  the  period  during  which 
it  is  valid. 

The  Certificate  fills  the  need 
for  an  efficient,  up-to-the-minute, 
Continent-wide,  physical  account- 
ing system.  The  production  and 
distribution  industries  will  have 
complete  control  at  all  times  of 
all  flow-lines  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. There  will  always  be  com- 
plete balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

The  distribution  of  abundance 
by  means  of  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate will  mean  the  end  of  poverty, 
slums,  malnutrition  and  insecur- 
ity. There  will  no  longer  be  any 
need  for  charity,  philanthropy, 
tag  days  or  social  work.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  crime  will  be  eli- 
minated. The  balance  will  be  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  psy- 
chiatrists. 

The  Certificate  provides  the 
citizen  with  the  maximum  means 
of  social  decision.  Every  time  he 
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makes  a  purchase  he  will  dictate 
what  shall  be  produced  Unlike 
money,  which  we  use  today,  this 
purchasing  power  will  not  be 
negotiable.  Therefore  bribery, 
graft,  corruption  and  economic 
domination  over  others  will  be- 
come physically  impossible. 

Enquirer:  Say,  that's  amazing. 
That  really  makes  sense.  But, 
how  will  the  government  be  run? 

Technocrat:  Technocracy  has 
also  designed  a  new  tjrpe  of  gov- 
ernment. Technocracy  proposes  a 
functional  social  organization. 
Each  production  and  service  in- 
dustry will  form  a  unit  known  as 
a  Functional  Sequence.  There 
will  probably  be  about  one  hun- 
dred of  them.  The  man  at  the  head 
of  each  Functional  Sequence  will 
be  known  as  the  Director.  The 
Directors  together  will  form  the 
governing  body,  the  Continental 
Control.  Each  Director  will  have 
complete  authority  and  respon- 
sibility within  his  own  Sequence. 
The  Continental  Control  will 
serve  to  co-ordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  Functional  Se- 
quences. From  among  themselves 
the  Directors  will  choose  a  chair- 
man who  will  be  known  as  the 
Continental  Director.  He  will  be 
subject  to  recall  by  a  two-thirds 
majority    decision    of    the    Conti- 


nental Control  and  his  decisions 
will  be  subject  to  veto  in  the 
same  manner. 

Every  individual  will  take  his 
place  within  his  Functional  Se- 
quence on  the  basis  of  merit,  of 
proven  ability.  He  will  be  per- 
forming work  of  his  own  choos- 
ing; therefore  it  will  be  the  type 
of  work  he  likes.  He  will  be 
trained  in  that  work  according  to 
his  capacity  to  absorb  knowledge 
and  acquire  skill.  The  natural  de- 
sire to  excel,  to  do  a  good  job,  will 
be  completely  unrestrained.  It 
will  be  the  only  way  to  gain  social 
prestige.  It  will  be  the  only 
method  of  earning  the  approval 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  depart- 
ment it  will  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment from  among  those  next 
highest  in  rank.  Tlie  appointers 
will  know  better  than  anyone 
else  the  requirements  of  the  job 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned. 

Enquirer:  That  type  of  govern- 
ment and  operation  of  society  is  a 
lot  different  from  what  we  have 
today.  Is  it  correct  to  assume  that 
it  is  well  planned  out  and  would 
work  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
body? 

Technocrat:  Right.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  function  the  life  of 
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the  individual  will  fall  into  three 
distinct  periods.  From  birth  to 
the  age  of  about  twenty-five  will 
be  the  educational  period.  During 
this  time  the  individual  will  re- 
ceive his  basic  education  for  life 
on  this  Continent  plus  additional 
training  for  function  in  his  chosen 
field. 

Between  the  ages  of  25  and  45 
each  person  will  be  making  his 
contribution  towards  the  required 
work  of  society.  He  will  be  on  the 
job  four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a 
week,  165  days  in  the  year.  The 
working  periods  will  be  staggered 
so  that  the  same  number  of 
people  will  be  working  every  day. 
This  will  result  in  a  balanced 
load  on  our  productive  equip- 
ment, our  transportation  equip- 
ment and  our  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

After  the  age  of  45  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  retired  with  full 
consuming  privileges. 

The  establishment  of  a  Tech- 
nate,  the  new  type  of.  society  blue- 
printed by  Technocracy,  will  have 
many  beneficial  results.  An  un- 
told number  of  unnecessary  jobs 
will  be  eliminated,  such  as  those 
concerned  in  banking,  finance,  in- 
surance, selling,  advertising,  and 
so  on. 

Unnecessary   waste   and   dupli- 
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cation  will  be  eliminated.  Only 
products  of  optimum  quality  will 
be  produced. 

Farming  will  be  conducted  on 
a  large  scale  using  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  that  can  be  de- 
vised. People  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture will  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
and  facilities  of  the  urban  cen- 
tres. 

Every  individual  will  receive  a 
full  and  complete  education.  The 
finest  possible  educational  facili- 
ties will  be  available  to  everyone, 
not  only  during  his  early  years 
but  throughout  his  entire  lifetime. 

Health  care  will  be  the  finest 
that  medical  science  can  provide. 
The  prevention  of  disease  will  be 
stressed  rather  than  the  cure. 
Every  citizen  will  receive  a  com- 
plete health  examination  every 
six  months. 

The  entire  population  will  have 
to  be  rehoused.  The  homes  and 
buildings  of  the  future  will  be 
fire-proof,  sound-proof,  vermin- 
proof,  vibration-proof,  air  condi- 
tioned and  indirectly  lighted. 

There  will  be  complete  free- 
dom of  expression,  of  course,  as 
well  as  freedom  of  religion.  Rec- 
reational and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties will  be  unlimited. 

By  setting  our  own  house  in 
order    we    will    provide    a    fitting 
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example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  follow.  We  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  give  aid  to  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Enquirer:  That  certainly  seems 
to  cover  everything.  What  is  this 
'Continental  Hydrology'  I  hear 
about? 

Technocrat:  Technocracy's  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  is  a  plan  for 
co-ordinating  the  waterways  of 
North  America  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  bene- 
fits for  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Our  lakes  and  rivers  are  so 
situated  that  they  provide  the 
finest  opportunity  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
overall  waterways  system.  These 
lakes  and  rivers  will  be  integrat- 
ed by  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  dams  and  canals  into  one  vast 
network  of  water  highways. 
The  water  table  will  be  raised  in 
many  regions.  Precipitation  will 
be  increased  over  large  areas. 
Waste  lands  will  be  reclaimed  and 
desert  growth  prevented.  Refor- 
estation will  be  increased.  Peri- 
odic disastrous  flooding  will  be 
eliminated  and  our  valuable  top- 
soil  will  be  preserved.  We  will 
have  made  the  most  of  the  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for  social 
advancement  that  this  Continent 
provides. 


Enquirer:  I  read  somewhere 
that  the  Mississippi  river  carries 
away  a  billion  tons  of  topsoil  a 
year  and  that  the  wind  blows 
away  millions  of  tons  more.  What 
a  waste!  Technocracy's  Continen- 
tal Hydrology  is  certainly  needed 
there. 

Technocrat:  Yes,  topsoil  is  our 
most  valuable  natural  resource. 
Without  it  we  would  starve.  Its 
conservation  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued existence. 

That  point  brings  us  to  the 
most  important  factor  in  Tech- 
nocracy's program.  This  Organ- 
ization is  urging  the  adoption  of 
its  scientific  social  design  not 
merely  because  it  may  be  de- 
sirable but  because  it  is  necessary 
for  our  very  survival. 

Enquirer:  What  do  you  mean? 

Technocrat:  As  a  result  of  a 
factual  research  made  into  our 
present  social  system,  Technoc- 
racy predicts  that  we  on  this  Con- 
tinent will  be  faced  with  an  econ- 
omic crisis  of  serious  proportions 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  de- 
pressions that  we  have  experien- 
ced in  the  recent  past  were  not 
accidental  but  resulted  from  de- 
finite physical  trends  within  our 
society.  There  have  been  four 
major  oscillations  in  our  economy 
during  the  past  number  of  years. 
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In  each  case  the  resulting  drop 
in  production  has  been  30% 
greater  than  the  previous  one.  If 
this  development  is  not  brought 
to  a  halt,  the  next  depression 
could  result  in  an  almost  com- 
plete shutdown  of  industry.  This 
would  mean  privation,  misery 
and  insecurity  for  the  bulk  of 
the  population. 

Enquirer:  That  sounds  pretty 
serious. 

Technocrat:  It  is.  The  volume  of 
industrial  production  depends 
upon  mass  purchasing  power  to 
buy  up  the  products  of  industry. 
Purchasing  power  in  turn  results 
from  man-hours  of  labor.  As  the 
machine  is  used  more  and  more 
to  produce  goods  and  services, 
fewer  men  working  fewer  hours 
are  required.  Purchasing  power 
declines,  industry  shuts  down, 
men  are  laid  off  and  thus  pur- 
chasing power  declines  still  fur- 
ther. During  the  last  depression 
the  governments  of  our  countries 
were  forced  to  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  public  by 
making  outright  donations  in 
various  forms.  We  all  remember 
the  relief  payments,  the  make- 
work  projects,  the  conservation 
camps,  and  the  many  direct  sub- 
sidies to  business  to  help  keep  it 
alive.  The  U.S.  government  was 


going  into  debt  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  billion  dollars  per 
year,  and  still  the  solution  was 
not  in  sight.  Unemployment  was 
estimated  at  around  10  to  12  mil- 
lions, while  there  were  about  20 
million  people  on  federal  relief 
alone.  All  this  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  potential  plenty! 

Then  came  World  War  II.  The 
war,  as  we  know,  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  period  of  high  prosperity 
on  this  Continent.  There  was  no 
longer  any  trouble  in  finding  an 
outlet  for  our  vast  industrial  out- 
put. The  wheels  of  our  factories 
hummed,  the  unemployed  were 
absorbed  into  war  industries  and 
into  the  armed  forces,  wages  rose 
and  profits  zoomed.  Unfortun- 
ately for  our  present  social  sys- 
tem, however,  wars  do  not  last 
indefinitely,  and  peace  finally 
came. 

Today  we  are  face-to-face  with 
the  same  conditions  that  precipi- 
tated the  depression  of  the  'Dirty 
Thirties.'  The  wartime  boom  is 
over  and  the  postwar  boom  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Conversion  of 
industry  to  peacetime  production 
is  completed.  The  back  -  log  of 
orders  for  consumer  goods  is 
being  filled  rapidly.  Merchandise 
is  piling  up  on  the  shelves  of  re- 
tail stores  and  wholesale  inven- 
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tories  are  climbing.  The  private 
savings  accumulated  during  the 
war  are  being  depleted  while  the 
consumer  is  going  further  and 
further  into  debt.  The  end  is  not 
far  away. 

Enquirer:  What  is  Technocracy 
doing  to  meet  the  situation? 

Technocrat:  Tech  nocracy  is 
using  every  feasible  means  at  its 
disposal  to  inform  the  people  of 
North  America  about  our  unique 
social  problem  and  the  unique 
solution  that  it  demands.  Our 
task  is  primarily  one  of  educa- 
tion. The  public  at  large  as  well 
as  our  present  national  leaders 
must  become  acquainted  with  the 
type  of  social  structure  that  will 
have  to  be  adopted  if  we  are  to 
avoid  calamity  and  chaos. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  ex- 
actly how  the  Technate  will  be 
installed.  As  yet,  not  enough 
people  know  about  it.  As  the  criti- 
cal period  approaches,  more  and 
more  men  and  women  will  be 
searching  for  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber become  informed  a  referen- 
dum could  be  held  calling  for  the 
adoption  of  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram. A  possible  alternative  is 
that  the  pressure  of  events  will 
compel  whatever  group  is  in  pol- 
itical office  to  adopt  the  only  vis- 


ible means  of  avoiding  social  dis- 
integration. The  force  of  circum- 
stances at  the  time  will  determine 
the  method  of  transition.  Tech- 
nocracy will  reveal  its  strategy 
for  a  transition  at  the  correct 
time. 

Technocracy  is  not  campaign- 
ing for  political  office.  Techno- 
crats are  not  going  to  take  over 
anything.  ResponsibiUty  for  the 
operation  and  co-ordination  of 
our  productive  and  service  indus- 
tries will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
personnel  which  is  actually  on  the 
job  doing  the  work  right  now.  The 
big  difference  is  that  the  function- 
al people  will  be  working  within 
the  framework  of  a  new  method 
of  social  operation.  Technocracy 
is  an  idea,  not  a  political  party. 

Enquirer:  I  guess  the  only  ef- 
fective way  of  promoting  the  idea 
is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Organization.  How  do  I  join? 

Technocrat:  In  order  to  become 
a  member  you  are  required  to 
fill  out  a  membership  application. 
You  are  eligible  as  long  as  you 
are  a  North  American  citizen  and 
do  not  hold  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.  The  monthly  dues  are 
fifty  cents.  New  members  are  re- 
quested to  pay  the  first  three 
months  in  advance. 
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i^  TODAY  WE  ARE  in  a  transition  period  in  which  most  of  us  are  really  the 
slaves  of  our  own  iron  servants.  But  the  engineers  and  inventors  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing this.  The  factory  without  factory  hands  is  no  longer  a  Utopijan  dream.  It  is 
being  realized  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Hours  of  labour  are  being  reduced  right  along.  Leisure  has  been  gained  by  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  until  recently  had  been  merely  beasts  of  burden  with 
as  much  chance  to  read  a  book  or  listen  to  a  symphony  as  a  mule  in  the  army  or  a 
pony  in  a  mine. 

When  leisure  shall  at  last  have  been  provided  for  all  of  us,  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  fill  the  few  spare  hours  of  these  tired  toilers  with  those  depressing 
forms  of  entertainment  like  the  radio  or  the  movies,  that  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  people  forget  the  unbearable  dullness  of  their  own  drab  existence. 

— Hendrik  van  Loon 

*  EVEN  RADICALISM  is  hampered  by  the  cultural  lag.  Instead  of  linking  their 
activities  and  interests  with  a  program  of  contemporaneous  perspective,  such  as 
Technocracy,  most  radicals  conduct  their  discussions  and  plan  their  program  within 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  dialectic  of  Karl  Marx,  who  is,  in  a  way,  as  out- 
moded as  Adam  Smith  or  Herbert  Spencer.  Marx  knew  nothing  of  the  Second 
IndUvStrial  Revolution  or  of  contemporary  finance  capital. — Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

lAr  WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world.  Scientists  have  given  to  men  con- 
siderable powers.    Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeakable  desolation  of  mechanization 
for  profit  or  conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and  technique  serving 
the  social  needs  of  a  new  civilization.  — Albert  Einstein 
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Enquirer;  That  certainly  sounds 
reasonable.  What  do  I  do  once  I 
get  in? 

Technocrat:  The  first  step  to 
take  is  to  enter  a  study  class  and 
go  through  Technocracy's  twenty- 
two  lesson  Study  Course.  This 
book  is  in  three  parts,  dealing  in 
turn  with  science  in  general,  with 
an  analysis  of  our  present  social 
system,  and  with  Technocracy's 
social  design.  As  soon  as  you 
have  completed  the  study  course 
you  are  urged  to  find  a  place  on 
one  of  our  committees.  There  are 
seven  of  them:  New  Membership, 
Finance,    Organization,    Public 


Speaking,  Publications,  Educa- 
tion and  Research.  If  you  are 
able  to  give  financial  assistance 
that  is  one  way  to  help  build 
Technocracy.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible contribution  you  can  make 
to  Technocracy  and  its  work  is  to 
make  yourself  useful,  to  function 
in  whatever  capacity  you  are 
able. 

Enquirer:  That's  good  enough 
for  me.  I'm  joining  right  now. 

Technocrat:  You  are  doing 
yourself  a  real  favor.  Technoc- 
racy needs  you,  but  you  need 
Technocracy  more. 

— John  Sheldon 
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//  Howard  Scott's  Hotel  Pierre  Address  had  depicted  Technocracy  as 
an  innocuous  research  group,  probably  it  would  have  been  handsom- 
ely endowed  jor  a  secure  and  useless  existence,  but  Technocracy,  as 
a  social  organization,  would  have  been  sold  down  the  river. 


IN  THE  February  23,  1933,  issue 
of   The    New    English   Weekly 

appeared  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  read  in  part:  \  .  .  several 
weeks  ago  he  (Howard  Scott) 
"muffed"  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen a  single  man  in  this  coun- 
try. The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  had  a  record  hook-up, 
a  truly  enormous  number  of  sta- 
tions both  in  and  without  its  own 
large  system,  to  broadcast  a  talk 
from  the  elite  Hotel  Pierre  before 
a  distinguished  gathering.  .  .  . 
Were  Scott  a  leader,  he  would 
have  turned  this  country  upside 
down,  he  could  have  mustered  an 
immense  personal  following  and 
Technocracy  would  have  been  a 
power  to  menace  the  powers  that 
be.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  listeners,  but  they 
were  in  the  milHons.  Scott  is  a 
prophet,  a  dreamer,  a  revolution- 
ist at  heart,  and  has  a  brain  that 
amounts  to  genius.  But  he  has  no 
leadership  ability.  He  can't  even 
explain   his   own   doctrines.    The 
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name  Technocracy  and  the  organ- 
ization will  decline  very  rapidly. 
.  .  .  The  jig-saw  puzzle  craze  has 
superseded  Technocracy  and  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  develop- 
ments elsewhere.  One  thing  is 
lasting;  that  is  the  impression 
left  among  the  masses.' 

After  sixteen  years  it  is  inter- 
esting to  e  X  am  i  n  e  the  circum- 
stances of  the  famous  Hotel 
Pierre  address.  Thanks  to  the 
press.  Technocracy,  then  a  purely 
research  organization,  had  been 
blazoned  as  mankind's  modern 
Messiah.  (Technocracy  was  not 
the  instigator  of  this  premature 
publicity.)  Millions  were  inter- 
ested and  it  had  attracted  atten- 
tion in  high  places.  The  intelli- 
gentsia, the  literati,  big  politics, 
big  business,  and  education  were 
applying  pressure  from  every 
direction.  Each  wanted  to  use 
Technocracy  for  its  own  pedestal. 
Some  were  backed  by  influence, 
some  by  considerable  cash. 

On  January  13,  1933,  the  swank 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Pierre 
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in  New  York  was  filled,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  the  upper  crust  of 
America's  Price  System — at  $10 
a  plate.  Representatives  of  40  bil- 
lion dollars  of  capital  were  pres- 
ent— a  most  distinguished  gather- 
ing. The  address  was  broadcast 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  by  short  wave  to  the  world. 
The  lecture  was  expected  to 
please  the  vested  interests  pres- 
ent and  to  give  a  thorough  and 
complete  exposition  of  all  that 
Technocracy  meant  in  55  minutes! 

If  the  lecture,  accordingly,  had 
depicted  Technocracy  as  an  in- 
nocuous research  group  contented 
to  dabble  in  the  academic  dilet- 
tantism of  economics  it  would 
have  been  received  with  open 
arms  both  by  the  merchants  of 
debt  and  by  the  academic  world. 
Probably  it  would  have  been 
handsomely  endowed  for  a  secure 
2nd  useless  existence,  but — Tech- 
nocracy, as  a  social  organization, 
would  have  been  sold  down  the 
river. 

For  the  expectant  throng  the 
denouement    was    complete    and 


devastating.  Howard  Scott — 'with 
no  leadership  ability' — knew  that 
one  radio  broadcast  would  not 
make  a  social  movement  and  that 
one  banquet  of  funded  wealth 
would  not  build  a  Continental 
organization.  He  threw  the  bribe 
back,  and  the  writer  in  the  New 
English  Weekly  echoed  the  sen- 
timent of  the  intellectuals  when 
he  wrote  that  Technocracy  had 
'muffed'  its  opportunity  —  it  had. 
But  that  writer  was  also  more 
correct  than  he  knew  when  he 
said:  'One  thing  is  lasting;  that 
is  the  impression  left  among  the 
masses.' 

From  that  day  on,  the  publicity 
turned  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  and,  likewise,  from  that 
day  on  Technocracy  Inc.  —  the 
Organization  —  began  to  grow. 
Thanks  again  to  the  press  and 
the  Price  System  the  significance 
of  the  event  was  proclaimed  and 
the  address  was  unwittingly 
given  its  real  significance.  Today 
we  present  it  to  the  Technocrats 
of  North  America  as  one  of  the 
milestones  in  Technocracy's 
march  to  the  New  America. 
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*  WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is 
the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intellec- 
tual and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  — Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Hotel  Pierre  Address 


Sixteen  years  ago  the  Price  System  turned  on  Technocracy  with 
bitterness  and  ridicule.  Today,  Technocracy,  vindicated  by  the 
march  of  events,  presents  the  facts,  wondering  what  other  organiza- 
tion or  national  figure  could  republish  today  its  statements  of  sixteen 
years  ago. 


■JiECHNOCRACY,  speaking  to- 
*  night  from  Regional  Division 
7340,  salutes  the  radio  audience 
of  America. 

At  the  outset,  Technocracy  de- 
sires it  to  be  understood  that  all 
of  this  publicity  has  broken  upon 
it  like  nothing  else  that  has  hap- 
pened to  any  similar  organization 
in  the  history  of  man.  Months  ago 
we  were  unknown,  working 
quietly  as  a  non-profit  research 
organization  which  in  the  year 
1932  had  expended  less  than  $1,- 
200  for  administrative  purposes 
and  had  received  not  more  than 
$300  exclusive  of  the  subscription 
of  its  members.  To  date  it  has 
written  fewer  than  14,000  words 
but,  judging  from  the  response 
on  this  Continent  and  abroad, 
those  14,000  words  have  done 
their  work  weU — too  well  per- 
haps, since  most  of  the  clamor  in 
the  press,  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
has  not,  of  necessity,  the  slightest 
genuine  connection  with  the 
work,  data  and  principles  of 
Technocracy.   Let  it  be  said  also 
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that  most  of  the  many  attacks 
against  us  originate  in  the  camps 
of  the  liberals,  economists,  social 
philosophers  and  others  of  the 
tribe  of  axiologists*  who  are  all 
interested  in  the  preservation  of 
'values'  that  have  no  functional 
relationship  to  the  problems  of  a 
modem  industrial  society.  These 
attacks,  however  beneficial  to 
the  newspaper  and  publishing  in- 
terests, have  added  nothing  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  our 
work. 

Technocracy  is  a  dual  thing.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  an  organization 
of  scientists,  engineers,  technol- 
ogists and  workers  in  other  tech- 
nical fields;  on  the  other,  it  is  a 
body  of  thought.  This  body  ol 
thought  may  be  concisely  de- 
scribed   as    a    technological     ap- 


*From  the  Greek,  meaning  a  student  of 
the  theory  of  values.  Axiology,  the  theory 
of  values,  their  unique  forms  and  inter- 
relationships, as  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
the  Good,  contrasted  with  the  scientist, 
whose  proper  concern  is  with  quantities, 
their  precise  measurement,  correlation 
and  control  in  the  interests  of  knowledge 
and  the  service  of  man. 
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proach  to,  and  an  analysis  of,  all 
social  phenomena.  Technocracy  is 
not  premised  on  any  philosophical 
preconceptions,  convictions  or  be- 
liefs. Technocracy  is  based  pri- 
marily on  a  study  of  the  rates  of 
growth  of  all  energy-consuming 
devices  on  this  Continent  as  a 
function  of  time.  Technocracy  is 
concerned  with  the  natural  re- 
sources available  for  conversion 
into  use-forms  and  their  quanti- 
ties; with  the  quantity  of  energy 
and  materials  consumed  in  the 
proper  operation  of  the  physical 
equipment  on  this  area;  with  the 
number  of  people  required  in  this 
total  operation  and  the  hours  of 
work  within  a  given  time.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions with  which  Technocracy  has 
always  been,  and  is  now,  con- 
cerned. 

Tonight  we  would  like  to  take 
this  gathering  and  the  radio 
audience  of  this  Continent  back 
a  few  pages  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  in  the  biologic  pro- 
gression of  man. 

Ever  since  man  was  driven 
from  the  jungle  by  his  more  agile 
but  less  enterprising  relative,  the 
ape,  he  has  been  conducting  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  fight- 
ing his  way  toward  ever  more 
effective    sources    of    energy.     In, 


this  struggle  the  problem  of  pop- 
ulation has  come  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  part.  For 
example:  in  the  200,000  years 
prior  to  1800  the  biologic  progres- 
sion had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
total  world  population  of  the 
human  species  in  the  latter  year 
was  approximately  850,000,000. 
In  the  subsequent  132  years  this 
population  grew  until  it  is  now 
approximately  1,800,000,000  —  a 
greater  increase  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 200,000  years. 

The  point  to  be  especially 
noted  is  that  most  of  this  popula- 
tion increase  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  technological  proce- 
dures into  social  life.  By  way  of 
contrast,  consider  China.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Nanking  estimates  of 
1932,  China  has  a  population  of 
470,000,000  today,  an  estimated 
growth  of  only  71,000,000  in  the 
past  two  centuries.  Similarly, 
France  —  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  Reid,  Baker,  and  others 
— would  require  over  four  hun- 
dred years  to  double  its  present 
population  of  approximately  40,- 
000,000.  Both  of  these  countries 
are  admittedly  backward  in  their 
rates  of  growth  on  the  technologi- 
cal level;  that  is  to  say,  neither  of 
them  has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the    incentive    of    population    in- 
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crease  afforded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  technological  procedures 
into  their  social  life. 

Compare  these  examples  with 
the  United  States.  In  1830,  slight- 
ly over  a  century  ago,  this  coun- 
try had  a  little  more  than  12,- 
000,000  people.  Today  the  figure 
is  approximately  122,000,000  — 
an  increase  of  10  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. Now  set  these  figures 
against  the  background  of  the 
energy  consumption  during  the 
same  period:  In  1830  we  were 
consuming  as  a  nation  less  than 
75  trillion  British  Thermal  Units 
of  total  extraneous  physical  en- 
ergy (derived  principally  from 
windmills  and  domestic  animals 
with  some  coal  and  water  power) . 
In  1929  we  consumed  slightly  less 
than  27,000  trillion  British  Ther- 
mal Units  of  extraneous  physical 
energy — an  increase  in  the  cen- 
tury of  353  times.  What  is  the 
drift  of  such  facts — which  can  be 
supported  and  strengthened  from 
many  sources? 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
all  social  systems  prior  to  the 
last  200  years  man  was  the  chief 
engine  of  energy  conversion. 
Efficient  from  the  mechanical 
point  of  view,  this  engine  was 
severely  limited  in  output,  rating 
at  approximately  one- tenth  horse- 
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power  per  eight-hour  day.  All  the 
work  and  wealth  of  human  society 
fiom  the  dawn  of  recorded  his- 
tory to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  depended  exclusively 
upon  this  engine.  Thus  we  have 
Adam  Smith,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  famous  book  (pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  Am- 
erica's Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and,  ironically,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  where 
James  Watt  was  developing  his 
steam  engine)  defining  wealth  in 
terms  of  human  labor  which  in 
turn  created  all  values.  This  was 
a  correct  description  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  Adam  Smith 
wrote,  but  it  has  since  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  man,  as  a 
creator  of  physical  wealth,  is  re- 
ceding more  and  more  into  the 
background,  yielding,  and  not  un- 
willingly, to  the  rapid  growth  of 
technology  and  of  power  proce- 
dures. Technocracy  emphasizes 
that  in  all  the  older  social  sys- 
tems there  was  no  means  of  alter- 
ing the  rate  of  doing  work:  You 
could  increase  the  total  number 
of  human  beings  only  up  to  the 
physical  limits  of  the  area  in 
which  they  lived;  that  limit 
reached,  migration  was  the  only 
alternative  to  the  reduction  of 
population  by  mass  famine. 
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On  this  Continent,  a  century 
ago,  the  log  cabins  of  our  fore- 
fathers required  for  their  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  only  the 
simplest  of  water  -  wheels,  and 
windmills.  There  was  no  integra- 
tion, no  coordination  or  synchron- 
ization. The  individual  ego  could 
be  exercised  to  the  full,  and  each 
local  area  could  be  manipulated 
according  to  the  whims  of  the  in- 
dividual operator.  At  this  point 
we  come  to  the  basic  question — 
the  operation  of  a  physical  appa- 
ratus. 

The  law  of  impact  states  that 
when  two  oxcarts  collide  at  three 
miles  per  hour  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  any  serious  results,  and 
at  this  rate  in  an  oxcart  civiliza- 
tion you  could  do  without  good 
roads  and  stringent  driving  regu- 
lations. The  driver  could  fall 
asleep,  and  even  when  awake  re- 
quired only  moderate  intelli- 
gence to  prevent  the  mild  order 
of  disaster  which  might  result 
from  inattention;  but  increase  the 
speed  of  the  vehicle  and  the  se- 
quence of  operations  instantly 
changes.  With  a  modern  automo- 
bile you  require  not  only  roads 
but  good  roads.  You  cannot  drive 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  blind 
earth;  the  faster  your  rate  of  mo- 
tion   the    smoother    must    be    the 


path  you  traverse.  Speeds  of  that 
order  require  a  given  curvature 
of  road  to  prevent  disaster;  the 
maximum  curvature  possible  for 
a  road  designed  to  carry  traffic 
at  any  given  speed  can  be  de- 
termined in  advance — and  this  de- 
termination will  have  no  regard 
of  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  and 
capacities  of  the  operator. 

We  have  been  experiencing  a 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  social 
operations  due  to  the  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  doing  work  on  this 
Continent.  For  precisely  the  same 
reasons  we  must  consider,  quan- 
titatively, without  personal  al- 
lowances, the  proper  conditions 
under  which  this  work  may  be 
accomplished  smoothly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if 
we  could  take  the  Chinese  and 
somehow  raise  them  bodily  to  the 
standard  of  living  that  prevails 
on  the  American  Continent,  not 
only  China  and  the  Orient  would 
be  benefited  thereby,  but  pros- 
perity would  return  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Occident.  Such 
reasoning  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  confusion  in  social  think- 
ing which  is  still  based  upon  the 
classical  economics  of  human  la- 
bor and  'value.'  When,  however, 
one  realizes  that  prior  to  1830  we, 
on  this  Continent  and  everywhere 
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else  in  the  world,  consumed  not 
over  2,000  kilogram-calories  of 
extraneous  energy  per  capita  per 
day,  and  that  in  1929  we,  on  this 
Continent  alone,  consumed  a 
maximum  of  154,000  kilogram- 
calories  of  extraneous  energy  per 
capita  per  day — when  we  realize 
this,  the  problem  of  China  takes 
on  a  new  and  unsuspected  aspect. 
In  brief,  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  China  to  the 
present  level  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  expend  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed by  the  entire  globe  in  1929 
— a  little  puzzle  which  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  even  the  capa- 
city of  the  Chinese  to  solve. 

Now,  in  1933,  after  three  years 
of  the  most  unprecedented  condi- 
tions that  this  country  has  ever 
known,  when  the  oscillations  of 
production  have  gone  to  greater 
extremes  than  have  ever  been 
witnessed  in  any  preceding  de- 
pression, we  find  ourselves  with 
more  unemployed  than  we  had 
total  population  a  century  ago. 
Each  succeeding  declination  in 
the  production  curves  of  pig-iron 
or  of  almost  any  other  major  in- 
dustrial commodity  swings  lower, 
calling  more  forcibly  to  our  at- 
tention the  problems  peculiar  to 


a  society  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  correct  operation  of  its 
physical  equipment.  It  is  these 
problems  which  Technocracy  now 
poses,  stating  in  particular  that 
the  continued  substitution  of 
physical  energy  for  man-hours  re- 
sults, not  in  technological  unem- 
ployment, but  in  a  reduction  of 
total  employment  and  of  total 
purchasing  power. 

Granting  this  inexorable  re- 
placement of  human  labor  by 
physical  energy,  Technocracy 
makes  the  further  statement  chat 
such  a  condition  brings  the  social 
mechanism  of  this  Continent  in- 
to sharp  conflict  with  the  inter- 
ference control  vested  in  thie  Price 
System,  which  we  have  defined 
as  'any  means  of  exchange  or 
energy-flow  control  founded  upon 
a  commodity  valuation,'  originat- 
ed under  those  social  conditions 
where  human  labor  was  the  prime 
factor  in  the  performance  of  work 
and  the  creation  of  wealth.  The 
'values'  upon  which  this  system 
rests  and  by  which  alone  it  may 
continue  to  function  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  condensate  of  hu- 
man perspiration.  Once  you  eli- 
minate that — when  sheer  human 
toil  becomes  functionally  insigni- 
ficant— you  have  struck  at  the 
very   heart  of  the  Price  System 
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whose  fundamental  postulate  is 
the  continuance  of  man-hours  as 
an  appreciable  factor  in  the  total 
energy  consumed  by  society.  You 
cannot  continue  to  eliminate 
man-hours  and  expect  the  Price 
System  to  remain  stable:  It  will 
go  out  of  balance  in  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  social  change,  and 
social  change  is  here  quantitativ- 
ely defined  as  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  substitution  of  extraneous 
energy  for  man-hours  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  an 
industrial  social   mechanism. 

By  way  of  illustration:  Our 
first  blast  furnace  in  Massachu- 
setts turned  out  approximately  3 
tons  of  pig-iron  a  week.  (My 
authority  here  is  a  published  ad- 
vertisement of  the  New  York 
Trust  Company.)  A  modem  blast 
furnace,  operating  with  less  than 
half  of  the  earlier  total  of  men 
per  furnace,  will  do  over  1,000 
tons  per  day.  We  are  speaking, 
remember,  of  changes  of  rate,  not 
of  the  total  employees  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

The  number  of  people  required 
to  shovel  sand,  coal,  or  ore  by 
individual  labor  may  be  realized 
when  you  watch  a  power  shovel 
with  a  100-foot  beam  and  a  95- 
foot  stick  moving  15  or  18  cubic 
yards  of  material  a  vertical  dis- 


tance equivalent  to  a  six  -  story 
building.  Just  how  many  laborers 
would  be  required  to  move  one 
load  of  that  shovel  an  equal  dis- 
tance? 

We  are  not  attempting  to  say 
— as  many  of  our  critics  charge  us 
with  saying— that  America  is  on 
the  verge  of  chaos  or  an  evil 
doom.  We  have  merely  maintain- 
ed that  if  present  trends  continue 
— and  we  see  no  chance  of  them 
abating — you  may  expect  a  great- 
er total  unemployment  in  this 
country  within  eighteen  months. 
At  the  present  rate  of  these  trends, 
and  assuming  their  continuance, 
it  is  conservative  to  envisage  a 
total  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  within  this  period  of  over 
20,000,000. 

We  make  this  statement  know- 
ing full  well  that  debt  morator- 
iums, inflation,  and  all  other  pos- 
sible palliatives  are  going  to  be 
attempted  with  all  the  astuteness 
and  dexterity  that  poHtical  chi- 
canery can  bring  to  bear  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  this 
Continent.  We  know  also  that  the 
debt  merchants  will  exercise 
their  legerdemain  to  the  full  in 
order  to  save  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Inflation,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of 
Congress,  would  be  of  real  inter- 
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est  only  to  those  who  possess 
above  a  certain  number  of  debt 
claims,  because  they  alone  can 
go  into  debt  fast  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  inflation.  The  man 
who  works  for  wages  or  a  salary 
cannot  go  into  debt  and  thus  can- 
not take  advantage  of  inflation, 
the  privilege  of  debt  being  in 
other  hands. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  Tech- 
nocracy, in  the  full  blaze  of 
world  publicity,  will  experience 
attempted  exploitation  by  those 
with  whom  it  has,  and  can  have, 
nothing  in  common.  The  politi- 
cians and  debt  merchants  of  the 
day  will  be  moved  to  employ 
Technocracy  as  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  a  new  political  state; 
they  may  even  go  so  far  that, 
under  the  color  of  Technocracy, 
an  institutional  fascism  will  be 
introduced  as  one  of  the  dicta- 
torial prerequisites  of  the  incom- 
ing president.  This  and  many 
other  efforts  will  be  made  to 
utilize  the  work  which  Technoc- 
racy so  quietly  initiated,  but  we, 
ourselves,  will  consistently  main- 
tain the  position  from  which  we 
started  —  that  you  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  certain  things  on  this 
Continent;  that  people  and  times 
have  changed;  and  that  any  deci- 
sive  moves   toward  readjustment 
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must  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  control  the  policies  of  this 
country. 

We  have  accomplished  very 
little,  but  it  has  become  clear 
that,  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue, we  shall  be  forced  to  con- 
sider problems  more  grave  than 
any  with  which  this  country  has 
so  far  concerned  itself.  Yet  Am- 
erica has  just  lately  had  a  na- 
tional election,  and  not  a  single 
outstanding  figure  in  politics  or 
finance  has  come  forward  with 
any  proposal  that  has  one  iota  of 
usefulness  in  dealing  with  these 
conditions  and  these  problems. 

To  an  outside  observer  America 
would  appear  to  be  a  nation  that 
is  rapidly  sinking  to  greater  social 
instability  and  whose  leaders  lack 
intelligence  to  offer  us  more  than 
soporifics  and  palliatives.  The 
past  three  years  have  brought 
forth  nothing  genuinely  relevant 
to  the  situation  and,  if  this  bar- 
renness persists  for  another  ten 
years,  we  are  due  for  one  of  the 
gravest  social  readjustments  that 
this  country  has  ever  experienced 

James  Watt  produced  his  steam  ; 
engine  at  about  the  time  the  Con-  1  ^ 
stitution    of   this  country   was 
drawn    up.   There   is   a   profound 
significance  in  this  fact.  It  meant 
that  the  epoch  of  social  change,  as 
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above  defined,  opened  with  the 
commencement  of  the  United 
States  as  a^  independent  poUtical 
unit.  It  meant  that  all  the  politi- 
cal instruments  and  economic 
theories  carried  over  from  an 
older  time  would  become  obsoles- 
cent on  an  area  exceptionally 
favored  by  nature  for  the  richest 
development  of  power — an  area 
to  be  subsequently  exploited  to 
the  full  in  that  direction. 

A  similar  irony  of  events  brings 
me  to  speak  tonight  in  a  hotel 
that  yesterday  was  sold  on  the 
block  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer.  Symbol  enough  of  the 
financial  obsolescence  brought 
about  by  the  very  technological 
procedures  misapplied  to  its  de- 
sign and  construction!  As  the 
Irishman  said,  'Sure  and  it  was 
no  good  before  it  was  built.' 
Throughout  the  United  States  to- 
day we  have  an  identical  situa- 
tion. 

Bear  well  in  mind  that  under 
a  Price  System  monetary  wealth 
is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of 
debt;  physical  w  e  a  It  h,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  conversion  of 
available  energy  into  use  -  forms 
and  services.  Under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem the  process  of  being  wealthy 
is  the  collection  of  debt  claims 
(such    claims    being    represented 
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by  the  amount  of  'money'  you 
possess);  physical  wealth,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  degradation  of 
converted  energy  into  total  use- 
lessness,  or  complete  consump- 
tion. You  are  not  physically 
wealthy  in  the  possession  of  debt 
claims  against  an  automobile 
company  (that  is,  through  being 
able  to  buy  its  product);  you  are 
wealthy,  in  the  physical  sense, 
only  when  you  are  wearing  a  car 
out  through  use. 

Let  us  put  this  question  of  debt 
in  another  form.  The  population 
of  this  country  during  the  past 
century  has  increased  as  the 
square  of  time,  production  as  the 
cube,  total  debt  as  to  the  fourth 
power,  and  available  energy  as 
to  the  eighth  power.  You  are  put- 
ting your  goods  'in  hock'  faster 
than  you  make  them.  Note  now 
this  peculiarity  about  debt:  The 
more  use  we  make  of  it  the  more 
we  have.  This  is  in  complete  viol- 
ation of  the  basic  laws  of  physics 
which  state  that  the  more  we  use 
of  physical  things  the  less  we 
have  of  them. 

Today,  with  over  200  billion 
dollars  of  total  debt  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  ourselves  owing  four 
times  per  capita  as  much  as  we 
did  in  1895  and  sixteen  times  as 
much   total   according   to   one   of 
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our  economist's.  Do  not  forget 
that  in  1893,  1907,  and  1920  we 
had  write  -  downs  of  this  total 
debt,  but  its  rate  of  growth  is 
inclusive  of  all  the  write-downs, 
and  the  debt  continues  to  mount 
thus  continually  throwing  the 
system  out  of  balance. 

How  then  is  it  proposed  to 
handle  a  Continental  setup  where- 
in the  production  of  physical 
wealth  has  passed  from  the  direc- 
tion of  one  process  to  that  of 
another? 

The  Price  System  goes  back  to 
remote  history.  We  have  had 
variations  of  it  for  thousands  of 
years.  Russia  today  operates 
under  a  Price  System  even  if  it 
has  eliminated  private  enterprise 
and  commercial  initiative.  Its 
mechanics  of  exchange  and  its 
evaluation  procedure  are  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  United 
States — it  has  internal  bonds,  cor- 
poration charters,  corporation 
stock;  it  pays  wages  and  salaries, 
buys  and  sells  on  a  commodity 
valuation  basis.  These  things  can- 
not exist  without  the  Price  Sys- 
tem— from  which  Russian  com 
munism  believed  it  had  escaped. 
Furthermore,  Russia  had  to  call 
upon  the  outside  world  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  new  machinery — 
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the  foundation  of  the  new  social 
mechanism  she  wished  to  set  up. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  part  of 
this  machinery  was  sold  to  Rus- 
sia by  businessmen  who  were  an- 
xious to  unload  stocks  of  this 
equipment  already  obsolete.  Trac- 
tors that  were  made  to  sell  to  the 
backlot  farmer  of  140  acres  should 
never  have  been  sold  to  the 
gigantic  farms  of  this  new  state. 
But  Russia  is  learning  her  lesson 
and  doubtless  by  now  is  rectify- 
ing these  errors. 

If  you  plot  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation on  any  given  area  subject 
to  a  high  -  energy  consumption, 
then  you  must  also  plot  the 
growth  of  all  energy-consuming 
devices  on  that  area  —  for  this 
reason:  The  only  distinction  man 
possesses  functionally,  the  one 
thing  which  differentiates  him 
functionally  from  all  other  spe- 
cies, is  his  capacity  to  design  and 
construct  organic  extensions,  that 
is  to  say,  energy-consuming  de- 
vices independent  of  himself  and 
capable  of  operating  at  high  cap- 
acity with  a  minimum  of  human 
labor  and  attention.  Under  the 
compulsion  of  this  technological 
development  our  modern  world 
has  reached  a  point  where  a 
laissez-faire  economy  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  It  is  essen- 
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tial  that  we  know  the  rate  of 
growth  of  each  and  every  energy- 
consuming  device  upon  any  given 
continental  area  if  we  are  to 
operate  successfully  the  physical 
equipment  of  that  area  at  an  en- 
ergy consumption  of  150,000  kilo- 
gram-calories per  capita  per  day. 
The  more  energy  we  consume 
per  capita  the  greater  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
control — exactly  as  in  the  change 
from  an  oxcart  to  an  express 
train.  The  social  mechanism  of 
today  has  advanced  to  an  order 
of  magnitude  far  beyond  the  log 
cabin  stage  of  our  ancestors;  the 
methods  of  control  must  be  ad- 
justed thereto. 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
these  problems,  if  not  solved,  will 
lead  to  a  situation  of  increasing 
gravity,  possibly  terminating  in  a 
secondary  crisis.  Attempts  to 
balance  our  budget,  to  reduce 
expenditures  on  a  downward 
curve,  will  simply  mean  less  em- 
ployment than  before  with  a  re- 
sulting decrease  in  purchasing 
power,  and  we  will  be  compelled 
finally  to  such  devices  as  debt 
moratoriums,  debt  holidays,  in- 
flation, and  a  free-for-all  race  as 
to  whom  can  create  debt  the  fast- 
est. 

How  long  this  can  go  on  we  do 


not  know.  We  did  not  create  the 
situation;  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  Machinery  and  power  pro- 
cedures are  not  guilty  of  the 
present  situation  on  this  Conti- 
nent; neither  are  the  engineer, 
the  technologist,  and  the  scien- 
tist. What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
past  three  years  have  been  more 
conducive  to  social  thinking  than 
any  similar  period  in  our  history, 
for  it  would  seem  that  only  under 
such  conditions  do  we  achieve 
some  lucid  intervals  in  our  way 
of  social  thought. 

We  cannot  push  our  industrial 
situation  much  beyond  the  point 
it  has  now  reached.  We  have  to- 
day a  'technological  backlog' 
overhanging  this  country  which 
makes  our  material  backlog  re- 
semble a  backyard  woodpile.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  inter- 
ference control  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  its  corollary,  debt  crea- 
tion, we  can  use  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  technological 
backlog.  A  new  system  will  have 
to  be  put  into  effect  in  order  that 
the  things  which  science  and 
technology  have  developed  may 
come  into  full  social  usage.  Such 
usage  is  not  possible  where  you 
are  looking  for  the  easiest  pos- 
sible means  of  creating  debt 
faster    against    others   than    they 
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can  create  it  against  you,  and  it 
is  just  this  procedure  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  Price  System 
under  which  we  operate  our 
society.  If  you  cannot  maintain 
a  preferential  position  in  creat- 
ing debt  claims  then  you  do  not 
stay  in  business;  you  go  out  of  it. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual debt  merchant  or  business- 
man; he  is  no  more  rapacious 
than  any  other  individual  or 
group  in  this  country,  but  under 
the  set-up  he  is  compelled  to  play 
the  game  that  way.  Granted  a 
different  set-up,  the  rules  of  the 
game  would  be  different.  Tech- 
nocracy is  pointing  out  that  social 
change  will  necessitate  a  new  set 
of  rules. 

Social  change,  in  the  sense  of 
energy  conversion,  was  not  in- 
augurated until  the  advent  of  the 
scientist,  the  engineer,  and  the 
technologist.  The  meal  which  we 
have  had  here  tonight  and  the 
microphone  before  which  I  am 
now  speaking  are  symbolic  of  two 
different  processes — the  meal  of 
a  process  which  has  not  appre- 
ciably changed  in  seven  thousand 
years,  and  the  microphone  of  one 
introduced  by  modern  technology. 
Food  is  still  served  with  man  as 
a  transport  animal  with  antiquat- 
ed combustion  methods  still  used 


to  cook  it;  yet  here  before  us  is 
a  delicate  instrument  through 
which  the  technologist  puts  me 
into  direct  communication  with 
the  people  of  this  Continent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  meal 
tonight  could  not  have  been 
served  without  human  aid  —  no 
technical  reason  that  is;  finan- 
cially, yes:  It  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  serve  it  so, 
and  the  capital  investment  would 
be  too  high. 

Given  a  continuance  of  the 
present  rates  of  growth  of  energy 
consumption,  we  can  see  no  hope 
of  social  advance  under  the  Price 
System  and  its  democratic  politi- 
cal sponsorship.  These  things  con- 
tain nothing  suitable  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  in  hand.  They 
have  no  methodology  except  that 
of  debt  creation,  and  this  is  not 
s^ufficient  for  a  high-energy  civil- 
ization. Therefore,  Technocracy 
insists  that  unless  a  procedure  is 
developed  whereby  we  can  ac- 
curately measure  and  know  the 
rate  of  growth  of  all  energy-con- 
suming devices  on  this  Continent 
as  a  function  of  time,  and  unless 
all  production  and  distribution  . 
sequences  are  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  balanced  -  load 
(which  means  a  minimum  of  de- 
viation),   then    we    shall    rapidly 
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approach  the  end  of  social  stabil- 
ity and  the  beginning  of  chaos  on 
this  Continent. 

I  wish  to  note  here  a  very  in- 
teresting thing  which  has  come 
out  of  the  work  and  activities  of 
Technocracy  —  one  of  the 
strangest  social  and  poHtical  re- 
ahgnments  in  history.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  witnessing  an 
ahgnment  on  the  basis  of  func- 
tional capacity,  so  that  now  we 
discover  the  liberal  (the  last  re- 
sort of  the  incompetent  and  stu- 
pid), the  debt  merchant,  and  the 
communist,  fighting  together  in 
defense  of  a  system  of  advantage. 
We  can  but  wish  them  well,  hop- 
ing that  the  company  of  each  is 
pleasing  to  the  others,  and  we 
reiterate  that,  unless  the  physical 
factors  of  society  on  this  Conti- 
nent are  brought  under  control, 
and  that  very  soon,  these  strang- 
ely assorted  companions-at-arms 
will  have  little  or  no  solace  save 
the  mud  of  the  last  ditch  wherein 
they  now  struggle  so  valiantly. 

Technocracy  has  little  more  to 
say  except  that  it  proposes  to 
carry  on,  hoping  that  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  able  to  bring 
out  its  first  definite  reports  on 
how  this  Continent  has  function- 
ed in  the  past  century.  It  may  be 
that  social  conditions  are  moving 


faster  than  we  think,  that  they 
are  even  more  serious  than  we 
have  claimed.  We  do  not  know. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  swiftly 
moving  conditions  do  prevent 
our  work  from  becoming  known, 
they  cannot  prevent  the  work 
from  continuing.  That  we  have 
enemies  and  encounter  hostility 
is  clear  enough,  but  we  prefer  to 
be  known  by  the  enemies  we  have 
made,  for  in  their  character  and 
nxOtives  they  exhibit  an  unparal- 
leled functional   incapacity. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  greatly  concerned 
with  replying  to  its  critics.  It 
does  not  have  to.  Conditions  are 
determining  the  rate  at  which  we 
are  moving:  Technocracy  can 
afford  to  work  and  wait;  no  other 
organization  on  this  Continent 
can.  If  we  are  correct,  then  we 
have  carved  out  for  ourselves 
one  of  the  biggest  tasks  in  his- 
tory (and  we  will  die  in  harness) . 
If  we  are  wrong,  then  we  have 
been  merely  human.  We  can 
leave  it  at  that,  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  conditions  in  the  next 
few  years  will  decide  who  is  cor- 
rect. 

Technocracy  has  no  theory  of 
the  assumption  of  power;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  going  any  partic- 
ular place.  It  merely  observes  the 
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present  direction  of  social  forces,  wish  everybody  a  happy  landing, 

striving  to   obtain  a   clear   and  and    close    with    the    affirmation 

unified  picture  of  what  is  happen-  that   Technocracy    will    stand    its 

ing  on  this  Continent.  What  is  to  ground.     For    the    rest,    we    will 

come  is  for  the  future  to  tell.  We  leave  it  to  tomorrow. 


if  FOR  THE  LONG  PULL,  however,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  social  planning  on 
a  national  basis  and  for  a  long  term  of  years,  complete,  drastic,  fearless.  Because 
such  planning  has  to  do  with  work  and  not  money,  with  balance  of  consumption  and 
production,  it  will  never  be  done  by  politicians  and  bankers.  Because  it  is  a  strictly 
technological  job  it  can  be  done  only  by  engineers. 

The  social  scheme  these  engineers  may  offer  will  borrow  little  or  nothing  from 
other  times  or  other  lands.  It  will  grow  out  of  our  own  American  soil-  literally  so, 
for  its  base  will  be  conditions  created  by  our  natural  resources. 

It  will  rely  upon  continental  self-sufficiency.  It  will  discard  all  theories  of 
foreign  trade,  tariffs,  international  exchange,  imperialism.  It  will  be  a  new  national- 
ism. It  will  abolish  unemployment  and  provide  universal  security.  It  will  shorten 
the  hours  and  years  of  toil  and  at  the  same  time  lift  higher  yet  the  standard  of  living. 

Such  is  the  promise  of  what  Howard  Scott  calls  'Technocracy'  as  distinguished 
from  autQpracy  and  democracy.  It's  the  newest  thing  on  earth.  It  is  hard  boiled 
and  is  offered  on  ,a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  And  it  sounds  to  us  like  the  only  revolu- 
tion worth  talking  about,  the  only  kind  that  holds  any  hope  of  success  on  this  Ameri- 
can Continent,  because  it  is  the  only  logical  expression  of  the  peculiar  genius  and  the 
special  endowment  of  America. 

— Richard  J.   Walsh,  president  of  the  John  Day  Publishing  Company 

*  WHAT  WAS  THE  FATE  of  those  people  who  .espoused  Technocratic  ideas  in 
fascist  countries  in  Europe? 

The  Deutche  Technocratishe  Gesellshaft  in  Germany  was  disbanded  and  its 
exponents  sent  to  the  concentration  camps.  The  Technokraticke  Spolecnosti  in 
Prague  was  disbanded  when  Hitler  moved  into  Czechoslovakia.  The  'T  Nederlandsch 
Technocratisch  Verbond  of  Holland  was  broken  up  by  the  Gestapo.  And  in  Italy 
those  engineers  and  students  who  advocated  Technocracy  there  were  sentenced  to 
five  years  confino. 

None  of  these  organizations  had  any  affiliation  with  Technocracy  Inc.,  but  they 
advanced  similar  ideas  and  carried/  on  similar  studies.  Apparently  those  ideas  were 
not  in  conformance  with  fascist  ideas.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 

if  ONE  REMEMBERS  the  'peace  scares'  which  shook  the  market  in  1944;  one 
remembers  the  bitter  'paradox  of  plenty.'  Must  prosperity  depend  upon  disaster? 
World  War  I  took  us  out  of  the  depression  of  1914.  World  War  II  ended  the  chronic 
unemployment  of  the  1930's.  The  cold  war  sustained  the  post-war  boom.  Is  peace 
intolerable  in  the  era  of  mass-production?  —Stuart  Chase  in  The  Nation 

if  TECHNOCRACY  is  the  most  forceful  and  dramatic  proposal  for  economic 
planning  that  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United  States. 

— Prof.  John  W.  McConnell  of  New  York  University 
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The  Williain  Knight  Letter 
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The  folloiving  letter  is  a  reply  by  William  Knight  to  a  personal  letter 
from  a  Technocrat.  It  was  written  several  years  ago  before  Mr. 
Knight's  death,  but  contains  a  number  of  points  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  Technocrats  and  other  persons  interested  in  Technocracy. 
William  Knight  ivas  a  close  associate  of  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  served  with  him  on  the  Continental 
Board  of  Governors. 


Dear  Mr. : 

.  .  .  As  to  your  remarks  on  Tech- 
nocracy, I  am  glad  that  you 
brought  them  up  because  this 
gives  me  a  chance  to  explain  to 
you  things  which  are  apparently 
not  quite  clear  in  your  mind. 

First — You  seem  to  think  that 
we  are  trying  to  keep  Technoc- 
racy 'under  our  hat'  as  you  put  it. 
I  would  not  say  that  this  is  a  fair 
statement  when  we  publish  eleven 
magazines*,  distribute  several  tons 
of  literature  each  year,  conduct 
study  classes  in  hundreds  of 
towns,  and  at  all  times  have  two 
or  three  speaking  tours  going  up 
and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Second — It  is  not  true  at  all 
that  we  are  deliberately  concen- 
trating our  efforts  in  spreading 
the  teachings  of  Technocracy  to 
the  west  only.  The  fact  is  that  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Mid- 


*  Technocracy  Inc.  now  publishes  three 
printed  magazines  and  more  than  thirty 
Section  and  Area  Bulletins. 
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die  West,  the  Northwest,  and 
Canada,  there  seems  to  be  a  much 
keener  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  Technocracy 
means  and  what  we  are  aiming  at. 
Men,  women,  and  children  seem 
to  get  into  the  spirit  of  our  work 
and  co-operate  in  its  develop- 
ment to  an  extent  that  we  have 
failed  to  notice  so  far  here  in  the 
east. 

Take  your  own  case.  You  have 
been  a  member  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
What  have  you  done  so  far  to 
help  in  the  development  of  Tech- 
nocracy? 

If  people  here  in  the  east  are 
interested  in  Technocracy  they 
should  go  ahead  and  bring  in 
more  members,  build  up  Sections, 
start  study  classes,  publish  leaf- 
lets and  magazines.  They  should 
do,  in  other  words,  what  those 
fellows  in  the  west  are  doing  with 
practically  no  help  from  CHQ. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  just  as  strong  as  each 
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and  every  one  of  us  individually 
tries  to  make  it.  CHQ  can  help  in 
providing  lecturers  to  a  very 
limited  extent  and  get  things 
started,  but  we  cannot  and  will 
not  go  out  of  our  way  trying  to 
cram  Technocracy  down  the 
throats  of  people  who  want  to  be 
entertained. 

Third — You  raise  the  question 
of  the  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  Like  many  others  you  still 
believe  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  'assumption  of  power' 
by  a  group  which  will  run  things. 
Therefore  you  are  anxious  to 
know  who  are  the  men  who  even- 
tually will  'take  over'  the  govern- 
ment of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent when  the  time  comes-  for 
such  action. 

Please  try  to  understand  that 
this  assumption  of  power  idea  is 
all  wet.  Technocracy  will  come 
only  when  the  time  is  ripe,  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  function- 
ally capable  people  shall  be  ready 
for  it  and  when  no  other  solution 
can  meet  the  situation.  There  will 
be  no  man  on  horseback,  no  dic- 
tator who,  at  the  crucial  moment, 
will  take  over  the  government. 
Technocracy,  the  new  form  of 
social  control,  shall  be  adopted 
on  this  Continent  not  because 
Howard    Scott    says    so,   but    be- 


cause it  will  be  the  only  way  to 
avoid  chaos. 

In  the  next  few  years  it  shall 
become  apparent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent  persons  who  to- 
day are  running  things  in  produc- 
tion, communications,  and  trans- 
portation that  political  legerde- 
main and  economic  hocus-pocus 
are  utterly  incompetent  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  In 
the  next  few  years  these  very 
men  will  turn  to  Technocracy  as 
the  only  solution.  They  and  only 
they  will  be  the  government  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 
At  that  time,  Technocracy  Inc. 
will  disband,  its  mission  having 
been  accomplished. 

Please  try  to  understand  that 
the  government  of  Technocracy 
can  never  be  run  along  the  lines 
of  either  fascism,  naziism,  com- 
munism, or  democracy.  Therefore 
it  is  preposterous  to  think  of  the 
autocratic  leadership  of  any  man 
or  group  of  men  bent  upon  im- 
posing a  new  form  of  government 
on  this  Continent.  It  takes  a  few 
million  well  disciplined  and  func- 
tionally trained  people  to  organ- 
ize the  government  of  a  Technoc- 
racy. 

Technocracy  is  a  process  of 
growth  and  decay.  Its  growth  par- 
allels  the   decay   of   the   political 
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and  economic  system  under  which 
we  Uve  today.  Nothing  can  stop 
either  one  or  the  other,  and  no 
artificial  stimuH  can  speed  up  this 
natural  process  of  evolution. 

If,  by  the  time  when  a  change 
of  the  present  social  order  be- 
comes imperative,  we  shall  have 
a  well  -  disciplined  organization 
composed  of  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  functionally  capable 
men  and  women  on  this  Conti- 
nent, the  transition  from  the  Old 
America  to  the  'New  America' 
will  be  accomplished  peacefully 
and  possibly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

If  not,  the  transition  will  be  ac- 
complished with  means  not  so 
nice  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  very  chaotic  con- 
ditions. This  could  entail  the  loss 
of  life  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  die,  not  on  the  barri- 
cades or  in  street  brawls;  they 
will  die  from  starvation,  infec- 
tious diseases  and  uncontrollable 
fires  if  ever  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  complicated  functional  se- 
quences of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion on  this  Continent  should  be 
interrupted  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
teach  America  today. 


We  are  trying  to  arouse  a  new- 
form  of  patriotism.  We  are  trying 
to  preserve  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  built  by  the 
intelligence  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  spite  of  the  interfer- 
ence control  of  politics,  business, 
and  finance.  We  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  Technocrat  to 
bring  pertinent  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  as  many  intelligent  per- 
sons as  he  possibly  can.  We  are 
trying  to  point  out  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  in  order  that 
patriotic  Americans  may  prepare 
themselves  for  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  at  a  future 
date.  In  this  way  only,  human  life 
and  liberty  on  this  Continent  can 
be  preserved,  and  the  ushering 
in  of  the  'New  America'  can  take 
place    peacefully    and    gracefully. 

You  seem  to  worry  a  lot  about 
the  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  and  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable if  you  knew  that  in  the 
present  leadership  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  are  included  well  known 
personalities  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers  quite 
often. 

Please  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  yielding  to  a  herd  in- 
stinct which  is  quite  natural  in 
sheep  but   should   not  prevail 
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among  Technocrats.  If  one  knows 
he  is  right,  one  should  not  give  a 
damn  if  he  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  it;  and  if  thousands  of 
illustrious  jack-asses  believe  in 
something  that  one  knows  is 
wrong  it  should  not  make  a  bit 
of  an  impression  upon  a  Techno- 
crat who  must  know  that  if  he  is 
right  everyone  else  must  be 
wrong.  Furthermore,  have  you 
ever  found  in  your  history  books 
that  exponents  of  an  old  regime 
have  ever  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  advent  of  a 
new  regime? 

Therefore,  do  not  expect  to  find 
m  the  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  today,  any  well-known  big 
names.  If,  in  order  to  keep  up 
your  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
Technocracy,  you  need  to  bolster 
yourself  with  beliefs  that  some 
big  men  believe  in  the  same 
things  you  do,  I  would  advise  you 
to  drop  out  of  Technocracy,  be- 
cause you  do  not  belong  there.  A 
Technocrat  is  one  who  'knows'  he 
is  right  and  not  one  who  'believes' 
in  something  or  other.  A  Techno- 
crat is  a  leader,  and  not  a  fol- 
lower. 

As  far  as  Howard  Scott  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
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spect  for  him  and  this  sentiment 
is  shared  by  thousands  of  Techno- 
crats who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  in  contact  with  him. 
My  respect  for  Howard  Scott  is 
not  dictated  by  a  sense  of  friend- 
ship; it  is  solely  dictated  by  a  deep 
appreciation  of  his  profound 
knowledge,  his  synthetical  and 
analytical  mind  and  his  ability  to 
stick  to  his  self-imposed  task.  In 
my  estimation  he  is  the  only  logi- 
cal leader  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
and  I  bow  to  his  leadership. 

To  think  of  Howard  Scott  as  a 
dictator  of  tomorrow  is  ridiculous. 
When  the  time  comes  there  will 
be  men  eager  and  capable  of  lead- 
ing, and  Howard  Scott  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  nobody  who  can  do 
a  good  job. 

Howard  Scott  is  the  most  self- 
less human  being  with  whom  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact.  In  all 
the  years  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  associated  with  him,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  a 
single  instance  of  his  mind  being 
swayed  by  his  emotions.  He  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
cherish  the  task  of  being  a  dicta- 
tor. And  why  should  a  man  like 
him  have  any  such  desire?  The 
fact  that  he,  and  he  alone,  has 
been     responsible    for    the    birth 
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and  growth  of  Technocracy  Inc. — 
is  this  fact  not  in  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently big  honor  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  an  exceptionally  in- 
telligent  human   being   as  he   is? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the 
advent  of  Christianity  has  meant 
as  a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs;  think  of  what  Ein 
important  revolution  the  advent 
of  Technocracy  will  be  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs!  Do  you 
think  that  Howard  Scott  needs  to 
climb  upon  a  white  horse  in  order 
to  get  his  name  in  the  history 
books  of  the  coming  generations? 

Howard  Scott  enjoys  the  very 
unpleasant  privilege  of  being  the 
most  lonely  man  in  the  world  to- 
day. I  admire  him  but  I  would 
not  like  a  bit  to  be  in  his  shoes. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  bask 
in  the  reflected  glory  of  a  man  of 
that  size  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  deserve  for  the  very  little  that 
I  have  done  for  Technocracy.  I 
try  to  serve  the  Chief  and  I  do 
not  question  what  he  does,  nor 
do  I  ask  him  for  any  certificate 
proving  to  me  that  he  can  carry 
on  the  work  that  he  is  doing. 

In  the  next  few  years,  when 
his  life  work  shall  be  complete, 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  let  others  carry 
on  the  job  of  creating  a  new  Am- 


erica. It  shall  take  one  or  two 
generations  to  finish  the  job  that 
Howard  Scott  started  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  have  written  you  at  length  on 
the  subject  because  I  know  how 
honest  you  are  and  I  would  like 
to  see  you  take  the  right  attitude 
toward    Technocracy.    You    are 

now  working  with 

and  you  can  learn  a  lot  through 
your  association  with  him. 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  on 
doing  your  work  and  do  not 
worry  about  the  leadership  of  the 
action  program  of  Technocracy. 
As  your  ability  to  serve  increases 
and  your  knowledge  of  what 
Technocracy  is  all  about  also  in- 
creases, you  will  have  ever  in- 
creasing opportunities  to  know 
who  the  leaders  of  Technocracy 
are  and  how  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  about  the  change  from  the 
America  of  today  to  the  America 
of  tomorrow. 

For  the  time  being  what  we 
need  is  a  well-disciplined  organ- 
ization of  men  and  women  who 
can  prepare  themselves  for  the 
task  of  officering  the  Technologi- 
cal Army  which  will  stave  off 
disaster  and  chaos  when  the 
Price  System  is  ready  to  fold  up. 
And  that  time  is  not  very  far  off. 

You    have    joined    this    Ai'my, 
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and   whether  you  like  it  or  not,     eral  Staff,  or  do  you?  And  you  do 


you  will  be  a  part  of  it  either  as 
a  soldier  or  as  an  officer.  When 
you  join  an  Army  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  introduced  to  the  Gen- 


not  expect  to  be  shown  the 
mobilization  plans  of  the  next 
war,  or  do  you?  And  so  what? 

—William  Knight 


if  TECHNOCRACY.  The  movement  known  as  Technocracy  originated  in  the 
United  States  in  1932.  It  sought  to  give  expression  to  a  group  of  principles  which  for 
many  years  had  found  place  in  the  writings  of  a  few  engineers,  economists  and 
students  of  science.    Its  basic  principles  were: 

(a)  Social  phenomena  are  measurable  and  the  laws  of  social  control  may  be 
derived  from  these  measurements. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  machine  to  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
has  made  it  impossible  to  measure  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  terms  of  any 
single  commodity  (gold,  for  example)  and  thus  the  engineer  has  destroyed  the  price 
system. 

(c)  The  expansion  of  credit,  sometimes  termed  the  creation  of  debt,  under  the 
capitalistic  system  has  disturbed  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  labour  to  the 
goods  produced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  capitalistic  system  has  already  collapsed. 

(d)  The  economics  of  the  social  order  are  too  complicated  to  be  understood 
by  politicians.    Control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  scientists. 

—Encyclopedia  Britannica 

*  THE  AIM  OF  OUR  EFFICIENCY  has  not  been  to  produce  goods,  but  to 
harvest  dollars.  If  we  could  harvest  more  dollars  by  producing  fewer  goods,  we  pro- 
duced fewer  goods.  If  it  happened  that  we  could  harvest  more  dollars  by  producing 
more  goods,  we  made  an  attempt  to  produce  more  goods,  but  the  production  of  goods 
was  always  secondary  to  the  securing  of  dollars.         -  — H.  L.  Gantt 

if  ALL  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  such  as  spread  of  education,  promotion  of  health, 
opportunities  for  leisure  and  healthy  recreation,  must  depend  on  the  power  of  science 
and  technology  to  increase  the  productivity  of  industry. 

—Sir  Henry  Tizard,  president  of  British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science 

*  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  and  social  flux  go  .  .  .  hand  in  hand.  Industrialization  is 
the  great  Commoner:  it  will  destroy  any  government  under  which  its  benefits  are 
confined  to  the  few  and  denied  the  many. 

— Isabel  Gary  Lundberg  in  Harper's  Magazine 

if  YOU  CAN  SEND  a  message  around  the  world  in  one  seventh  of  a  second,  yet 
it  may  take  years  to  force  a  simple  idea  through  a  quarter  inch  of  human  skull. 

— Charles  F.  Kettering 

if  WE  ARE  BOUNCING  radar  beams  off  the  moon  at  a  time  when  we  are  grad- 
ually reducing  our  own  world  to  the  condition  of  sterility  of  that  romantic  planet. 

-Fairfield  Osborn 

if  TECHNOCRACY.  A  proposed  economic  .  .  .  system  under  which  the  progress 
of  science  would  be  utilized,  under  the  direction  of  scientists,  to  end  poverty  and 
provide  abundance.  —Columbia  Encyclopedia 
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Science  in  the  Social  Field 


Technocracy  has  one  fundamental  principle  and  that  is  that  the  facts 
involved  in  the  functional  operation  of  our  society  are  metrical,  in 
other  words,  the  working  of  our  great  social  machine  is  susceptible 
to  measurement. '  Therein  lies  the  hub  of  the  storv. 


T  K  FE  are  often  told  that  we  live 
*  "  in  a  scientific  age.  In  the 
sense  that  we  are  dependent  on 
applied  science  for  the  production 
and  transportation  of  goods  this 
claim  is  perhaps  correct  enough. 
However,  while  the  methods  of 
science  and  engineering  are  ap- 
plied to  the  details  of  industry, 
the  methods  used  in  the  over-all 
management  of  society  —  insofar 
as  there  is  any  management  — 
are  a  hodge-podge  of  business  ex- 
pediency, legal  tradition,  pressure 
group  jockeying  and  departmen- 
tal political  bureaucracy. 

The  scientist  and  the  technol- 
ogist are  still,  in  this  fifth  decade 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
hirelings  of  business  men  and 
politicians.  They  are  subject  to  a 
dictatorship  of  money  interests, 
the  main  objective  of  which  (from 
the  business  man's  point  of  view) 
is  more  and  more  business  with 
higher  profits,  and  (from  the  pol- 
itician's point  of  view)  mainten- 
ance of  the  status  quo  with  as 
little    social    change   as    possible. 
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The  word  'science'  itself  has 
been  kicked  around  so  much  that 
it  has  become  almost  meaningless 
— just  a  word  that  generally  sug- 
gests tubes  and  laboratories  and 
weird-looking  formulas. 

The  universities,  being  citadels 
of  tradition  and  repositories  of 
dated  ideas,  still  palm  off  on  our 
unsuspecting  youth  as  science 
much  that  should  be  relegated  to 
the  classification  of  academic 
folklore  and  forgotten;  most  of 
their  economics  and  'political 
science,'  for  instance,  and  much 
of  their  psychology.  (As  a  side- 
light, we  might  note  that  this 
perennial  hoax  is  financed  largely 
out  of  our  taxes.) 

Carl  Dreher,  in  his  challenging 
book,  The  Comkig  Showdown, 
says:  'We  are  supposed  to  be  im- 
bued nowadays  with  the  hard- 
headed,  matter-of-fact  spirit  of 
science  and  technology,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  is 
offered  in  the  field  of  science  and 
political  analysis  is  essentially  a 
kind   of   modern   scholasticism, 


bearing  no  discernible  relation  to 
the  world  of  reality  and  offering 
no  intelligible  prescription  to 
those  engaged  in  concrete  prob- 
lems.' 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
methods  of  science  be  applied  tt) 
all  the  major  phases  of  social 
operation.  This  proposal  provides 
a  short  definition  of  Technocracy: 
'Science  applied  to  the  social 
order.'  We  are  not  concerned  with 
science  merely  as  a  system  of 
ideas  on  which  to  practise  our 
mental  powers,  or  as  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  would-be  'in- 
telligent person,'  but  as  a  method- 
ology of  social  management,  a 
way  of  doing  things  on  a  national 
or  continental  scale,  a  way  of 
arriving  at  decisions  in  the  social 
field. 

The  method  of  the  scientist  and 
technologist  in  solving  problems 
is  very  different  from  the  methods 
— or  should  we  say,  habits  —  of 
politicians,  business  men,  mystics 
and  lawyers,  to  name  only  a  few. 

For  example,  if  a  technologist 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  de- 
signing a  cable  for  a  suspension 
bridge  he  has  to  make  a  number 
of  decisions  as  to  size,  length, 
materials,  whether  to  use  a  single 
strand  of  solid  metal  or  a  wire 
rope  or  a  tube,  and  so  on. 


He  does  not  solve  the  problem 
by  submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
general  citizenry,  as  would  the 
democratic  politician;  he  does  not 
solve  it  by  deciding  which  way 
will  make  the  most  money,  as 
would  the  business  man;  he  does 
not  go  into  a  trance  or  a  prolonged 
fast  to  induce  visions,  as  would 
the  mystic;  he  does  not  pore  over 
old  books  to  find  the  answer  in  a 
pronouncement  by  someone  in  a 
high  position,  as  would  the  law- 
yer. 

No,  his  decision  is  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  the 
physical  factors  involved.  He 
measures  very  accurately  the 
length  of  the  span  required;  he 
knows  what  weight  his  bridge  is 
required  to  bear  and  what  wind 
stresses-  it  must  sustain.  He  cal- 
culates what  tensile  strength  his 
cable  will  have  to  have;  he  finds 
out  what  materials  are  available. 
Then,  making  allowances  for  all 
the  physical  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem,  he  decides  on 
a  certain  size  and  design  of  steel 
cable. 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  our  ex- 
ample to  take  in  the  whole  bridge, 
the  problem  then  is  how  most 
efficiently  to  build  a  structure 
that  will  sustain  a  certain  weight 
of  mobile  traffic  under  all  condi- 
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tions  of  climate  that  obtain  in  the 
locaHty.  Every  detail  of  the  de- 
sign, down  to  the  size  of  bolts 
holding  the  gusset  plates,  is  de- 
termined by  its  relation  to  the 
whole;  and,  moreover,  the  re- 
quirements in  each  case  can  be 
stated  in  so  many  units  of  meas- 
urement. 

If  we  enlarge  the  problem  still 
further  to  take  in  a  whole  na- 
tional transportation  system  the 
same  general  procedure  can  be 
followed  out.  That  is,  we  decide 
what  the  over-all  requirements  of 
the  job  are  (just  as  we  might  de- 
cide that  a  bridge  should  be  re- 
quired to  carry  a  load  of  160  tons 
under  stated  conditions);  then  we 
design  our  system  with  these 
basic  requirements  as  the  domi- 
nant criteria  for  deciding  the  de- 
sign of  each  individual  detail. 

The  reason  this  method  is  used 
in  the  world  of  technology  is 
simply  that  it  works,  where  other 
methods  fail.  If  oil  companies 
could  reliably  decide  where  to 
drill  for  oil  by  employing  diviners 
or  Hindu  s  w  a  m  i  s  they  would 
certainly  do  so,  in  preference  to 
using  intricate  and  expensive 
seismographic  survey  equipment 
and  drilling  test  holes  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more  p?v 
hole. 


As  individuals,  scientists  are  as 
different  personally  as  any  other 
grouping  of  human  beings.  Take 
a  few  at  random — Darwin,  Helm- 
holtz,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  Madam 
Curie,  Steinmetz,  Einstein — and 
you  have  as  wide  a  variety  of 
personal  temperaments  as  if  you 
named  off-hand  half  a  dozen 
Hollywood  actors  or  mayors  of 
New  York.  But  the  work  of  the 
scientists  is  divorced  from  their 
preferences  and  notions;  however 
their  personal  characteristics  may 
differ,  their  methods  follow  a  gen- 
eral pattern,  not  as  a  matter  of 
tradition  but  as  a  necessity. 

First,  the  scientist  or  technol- 
ogist, whether  in  the  laboratory 
or  in  the  'field,'  collects  the  facts 
relative  to  his  problem.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  get  all  the 
facts  available. 

He  knows  that  if  he  omits  any 
important  fact  in  his  investiga- 
tions his  conclusions  will  be 
wrong,  and  he  can  probably  call 
to  mind  several  cases  where  such 
omissions  have  led  to  failure  or 
even  disaster.  He  knows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  presence  of  mos- 
quitoes in  Panama  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  history  of 
the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal — as  de  Lesseps  learned  to 
his  cost. 
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Much  of  the  accumulation  of 
facts  can  be  gained  indirectly; 
that  is,  the  facts  have  already 
been  established.  The  bridge  de- 
signer can  find  the  shearing 
strength  of  a  %-inch  rivet  from 
a  steel  catalogue  without  person- 
ally conducting  tests;  the  hydrau- 
lic engineer  can  find  by  consult- 
ing a  table  that  a  head  of  300  feet 
will  produce  a  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure of  130  pounds.  Many  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  without  any 
direct  investigation,  because  the 
engineer  and  scientist  have  a  vast 
heritage  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge stored  in  technical  books  and 
periodicals.  Any  facts  not  obtain- 
able from  such  sources  must  be 
established  by  observation  and 
experiment. 

Having  collected  all  the  rela- 
tive data  he  can,  the  technologist 
then  makes  his  analysis  of  the 
problem,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  a  written  report.  On  the 
basis  of  this  he  makes  his  syn- 
thesis, or  in  more  familiar  terms 
he  decides  how  he  is  going  to  do 
the  job  and  draws  up  his  plans 
and  specifications. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  his 
job.  Construction  work  or  fabri- 
cation begins,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  may  have  a  number  of 
operational  problems  to  solve,  as 


when  a  tunnelling  project  runs 
nto  unexpected  quicksand  or  a 
S2am  of  unusually  hard  rock.  And 
then,  in  such  processes  as  ma- 
chine manufacture  or  airplane 
construction,  there  is  the  task  of 
working  out  the  'bugs,'  which  is 
sometimes  a  long  drawn-out 
affair. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
operations  we  are  considering  are 
mostly  matters  of  measurement. 
Moreover,  the  measurements  are 
all  expressed  in  non  -  variable 
units. 

A  pound  weight  has  a  very 
exact  meaning  and  does  not  fluc- 
tuate with  a  change  from  a  Lib- 
eral to  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment. There  may  be  inflation  of 
the  pound  sterling,  but  there  is 
no  inflation  of  the  pound  weight. 
The  length  of  a  metre  was  estab- 
lished in  1799  and  has  been  ex- 
actly the  same  ever  since  and  will 
be  the  same  a  thousand  years 
from  now. 

This  non-varying  character  of 
units  of  measurement  is  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  of 
science.  It  automatically  excludes 
from  the  field  of  science  such 
mental  pursuits  as  philosophy  and 
economics,  important  as  these 
may  be  as  phases  of  the  mental 
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gymnastics  of  the  traditionally 
'well  educated'  person. 

Commerce  is  based  on  mone- 
tary values,  which  are  expressed 
in  dollars;  but  what  a  dollar  is 
has  never  been  quantitatively  de- 
fined, and  never  can  be.  Conse- 
quently, the  monetary  value  of 
anything  can  never  be  established: 
it  remains  forever  in  a  vague 
never-never  land  in  whose  in- 
substantial atmosphere  the  scien- 
tist cannot  live — as  a  scientist. 

Pick  up  a  simple  object  such  as 
a  brass  ash  tray  and  send  it  to 
the  National  Research  Council 
for  investigation.  They  can  give 
you  a  lot  of  information  about  it: 
its  weight,  metallurgical  composi- 
tion, electrical  conductivity,  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  specific 
heat,  and  many  other  properties, 
each  of  them  expressed  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  this  or  that  non- 
variable  unit.  But  ask  them  the 
value  of  it  and  they  are  lost. 

Even  if  you  sent  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  a  uni- 
versity, the  professors  could  not 
hazard  a  guess  about  it  until  you 
told  them  whether  you  meant  its 
value  today  or  four  years  ago  or 
forty  years  ago,  whether  you 
meant  in  an  Eskimo  village  in 
Labrador  or  a  department  store  in 
Montreal  or  a  scrap  metal  agency 


in  Moose  Jaw  or  in  Berlin  in 
September,  1923. 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  physical  properties 
of  our  ash  tray  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  send  it  to  Russian 
scientists  in  Moscow  or  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washing- 
ton. We  would  get  the  same  an- 
swers in  each  case;  and  if  we  re- 
peat the  investigation  twenty 
years  from  now  we  shall  still  get 
the  same  quantitative  data  for 
each  property. 

The  world  of  the  scientist  is  the 
objective  world.  He  looks  out- 
ward, not  inwai'd.  As  an  indivi- 
dual he  may  have  other  interests 
which  come  within  the  range  of 
the  subjective.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
an  eminent  physicist,  was  per- 
haps best  known  to  the  public  as 
a  spiritualist.  Mendel  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  monasteries.  Eve 
Curie's  biography  of  her  mother 
gives  us  a  rich,  warm  story  of  a 
young  girl,  an  affectionate  wife 
and  mother,  as  well  as  recording 
the  career  of  a  great  investigator 
of  the  phenomena  of  radio-activ- 
ity. 

Still,  as  scientists,  each  of  these 
was  concerned  with  the  objective 
world  of  reality,  a  world  in  which 
statements  can  be  verified  or  re- 
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jected  by  reference  only  to  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  measured 
in  some  way.  Max  Planck,  the 
great  authority  on  thermodyna- 
mics, said  that  to  the  scientist 
'only  that  which  is  measurable  is 
real.'  This  may  at  first  seem  too 
restrictive  a  generalization;  but 
you  will  search  a  long  time  in  the 
physical  world  before  you  will 
find  something  that  is  not  meas- 
able  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  astronomers  tell  us  that 
there  is  helium  gas  in  the  sun. 
They  have  never  been  able  to 
weigh  it  or  get  a  sample  of  it  or 
even  see  it.  Its  existence  is  known 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  spec- 
trograph of  the  sun  shows  a  clear 
band  corresponding  to  the  same 
band  in  the  spectrum  of  incandes- 
cent gases  which  are  known  to 
contain  helium.  This  is  a  measur- 
able 'effect,'  and  brings  the  matter 
of  helium  in  the  sun  within  the 
field  of  the  scientist. 

In  contrast,  the  philosophical 
idea  that  animals  have  souls, 
though  it  might  interest  you  as  a 
question  for  speculation,  and 
might  be  welcomed  by  a  college 
debating  society  as  a  subject  for 
their  weekly  tug-of-war,  is  never- 
theless outside  the  scientist's 
sphere  of  investigation  because  no 
metrical  notation  of  any  kind  can 


be  made  of  manifestations  of  such 
an  entity.  The  scientist  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  souls  in  ani- 
mals; he  just  leaves  the  whole 
question  to  others  and  goes  on 
with  his  work. 

Since  the  findings  of  science 
are  the  results  of  verifiable  meas- 
urements made  in  the  real  world, 
it  follows  that  science  is  not 
authoritarian. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  real  world  was  re- 
ferred to  the  classical  philoso- 
phers, chiefly  Aristotle.  Their 
pronouncements  were  final  and 
if  their  writings  said  nothing 
about  it,  it  could  be  classed  as 
unknowable  and  forgotten.  If 
such  a  statement  had  been  made 
(such  as  that  the  Earth  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe)  then  any- 
one who  questioned  the  over- 
whelming wisdom  of  the  ancients 
was  a  fool  or  worse. 

But  in  modern  times  all  scien- 
tific statements  are  open  to  refu- 
tation by  anyone  at  any  time. 
One  of  the  most  tenacious  con- 
cepts of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  caloric 
theory  of  heat,  was  invalidated  by 
the  work  of  three  relatively  ob- 
scure men  —  Mayer,  Joule  and 
Helmholtz  —  who  were  none  of 
them  professional  physicists. 
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The  acceleration  of  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  stated 
in  the  physics  textbooks  as  32  feet 
per  second  per  second.  This  was 
not  estabhshed  by  edict  or  by 
legal  authority,  like  the  price  of 
sugar,  or  by  tradition,  like  the 
color  of  judges'  gowns,  but  is 
simply  observed  in  nature.  The 
use  of  copper  or  aluminum  wire 
in  electrical  transmission  is  not 
the  result  of  one  group  or  another 
winning  a  debate  in  legislature; 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  the  tensile 
strength,  conductivity,  durability, 
etc.,  of  various  available  sub- 
stances, an  example  of  a  decision 
dictated  by  the  physical  factors 
and  not  by  political  or  legal  man- 
ipulation. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
North  America  in  this  day  and 
age  the  end  of  an  era  is  right 
ahead  of  us — an  era  of  scarcity 
and  hand  toil,  in  which  business 
direction  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  been  able,  by  such 
devices  as  government  p  u  m  p- 
priming,  huge  foreign  loans,  un- 
employment relief  and  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  to  stave  off  the 
problems  arising  out  of  modern 
technology. 

In  that  past  era  distribution  has 
never  been  a  designed  operation. 
It  has  always  been  a  haphazard 


scramble,  with  big  business  wield- 
ing the  heaviest  club,  aided  and 
abetted — in  exchange  for  varying 
degrees  of  social  security — by  a 
motley  following  of  politicians, 
pressure  group  spokesmen,  press 
men,  the  'legal  fraternity,'  econ- 
omic medicine  men,  and  a  host  of 
chiselers,  big  and  small,  operat- 
ing within  or  outside  of  the  law. 

But  now,  with  the  war  over, 
the  business  man's  paradise  of 
almost  universal  scarcity  begins 
to  fade  before  a  looming  night- 
mare of  over-loaded  warehouses 
and  mass  unemployment.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that, 
as  Technocracy  has  steadfastly 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution created  by  applied 
science  will  be  solved  only  by  a 
unified  application  of  science  to 
the  social  order. 

Scarcity  is  not  a  mere  accident 
of  business  operation;  scarcity  is 
the  very  air  that  business  breathea 
You  can't  sell  to  a  glutted  mar- 
ket, and  every  business  man 
knows  it.  This  means  that  distri- 
buting abundance  is  not  a  job  for 
business.  It  is  a  job  of  social  en- 
gineering. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead 
of  us  the  realization  of  that  state- 
ment will  be  forced  on  the  people 
of  this  Continent  by  the  demon- 
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strated  inability  of  business  to 
distribute  to  the  general  citizenry 
the  goods  and  services  which  they 
themselves  produce. 

The  alternative  then  will  be 
scientific  distribution,  in  which 
the  process  of  getting  the  pro- 
ducts of  North  American  factor- 
ies into  use  by  the  people  will  be 
integrated  with  the  actual  pro- 
duction   schedules    in    a    unified 


over-all  design.  The  general  speci- 
fications for  that  job  have  already 
been  drawn  up. 

This  generation  of  North  Am- 
ericans will  be  forced  to  break 
from  the  past  era  of  scarcity  and 
business.  They  must  unite  in  a 
vast  engineering  project  and  live 
in  the  new  era  of  abundance  made 
possible  by  applied  science. 

— W.  A.  Adam 


if  FOR  CENTURIES  discoveries  of  scientists  have  been  basely  prostituted  by 
politicians  and  dictators  bent  on  personal  glory  and  national  aggrandizement.  For 
hundreds  of  years  Napoleons  and  Hitlers  have  seized  upon  the  work  of  the  tech- 
nologists in  the  hope  of  conquering  their  fellowman  and  subjecting  him  to  abject 
slavery.  Scientists  have  failed  to  control  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  through  failure  actively  to  assert  their  proper  rights. 

In  attempting  to  take  practical  steps  toward  refuting  the  impression  that  tech- 
nologists are  all  'shrinking  violets'  and  that  scientists  cannot  lake  a  more  active  role 
in  controlling  the  uses  of  technological  advances,  reserving  them  for  the  betterment 
nther  than  the  destruction  of  mankind,  we  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  refute 
the  generally-held  belief  that  to  be  a  highly  successful  scientist  an  individual  must 
be  an  extreme  introvert. 

The  technologist  must  and  will  assume  a  more  important  place  than  he  has  here- 
tofore asked  for  or  enjoyed,  and  when  he  has  the  courage  to  lassume  these  greater 
responsibilities  he  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the  earth  to  live  construc- 
tively, sharing  the  abundance  which  science  and  engineering  skill  have  developed.  To 
do  otherwise  means  physical,  social,  cultural,  and  moral  bankruptcy  for  millions  of 
human  beings  now  alive  and  countless  generations  yet  to  come. 

— Walter  J.  Murphy,  editor  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 

if  MANY  TIMES  in  the  historic  past  there  has  been  plenty  for  the  few,  but 
never  before  for  the  many.  Now  science  and  its  applications  makes  it  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  provide  entire  populations  with  plenty-^not  with  food  and  homes 
and  physical  things  alone,  but  with  opportunities  for  developing  end  exercising  the 
high  and  varied  faculties  which  are  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man. 
— Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

*  A  PRICE-PROFIT  ECONOMY  depends  upon  scarcity  for  the  sale  of  its  com- 
modities. In  the  present  age  of  technological  abundance,  war  alone  is  sufficiently 
destructive  to  preserve  a  dependable  scarcity  that  will  guarantee  full  production  and 
ample  profits.  — Scott  Nearing 

if  TECHNOCRACY  is  the  most  arresting  challenge  to  the  American  industrial 
system  that  it  has  ever  faced.  —Stuart  Chase 
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We  Told  You  Then 


Tiventy-eight  years  ago,  in  an  interview  given  to  Charles  H.  Wood. 
Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York  World,  on  Sunday,  February  26, 
1921,  Howard  Scott  outlined  the  key  to  North  America's  unique  social 
problem.  It  is  still  the  same  problem,  grown  ponderous  and  menacing 
with  the  passing  years,  and  Technocracy's  social  synthesis  is  still 
the  only  answer,  its  correctness  proven  by  ensuing  history. 


■y*  HERE  is  no  insurmountable 
^  problem  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,'  said  Howard  Scott. 
'We  can  have  prosperity  just  as 
soon  as  we  are  willing  to  go  after 
it.  It  isn't  necessary  to  wait  a 
single  month  for  Europe.  Forget 
the  German  indemnity.  As  for 
Congress,  let  Congress  go  ahead 
and  talk;  it  doesn't  matter.  All 
that  we  need  in  order  to  get  pros- 
perity is  sufficient  natural  wealth, 
sufficient  skill,  sufficient  indus- 
trial equipment,  sufficient  labor 
power,  and  intelHgent  direction. 
We  have  all  of  these  things  ex- 
cept the  last,  and  there  is  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  we 
can't  have  that — just  as  soon  as 
the  technicians  decide  to  get  to- 
gether.' 

Howard  Scott  is  Chief  Engin- 
eer of  the  Technical  Alliance,  a 
new  organization,  with  very 
modest  headquarters  at  No.  23, 
West  35th  Street.  It  is  not  a  busi- 
ness or  commercial  organization. 
It  does  not  intend  to  direct  any 
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special  enterprise.  It  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies  —  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  technical  men  of 
all  branches  of  American  indus- 
try together. 

'What  for?'  I  asked  Howard 
Scott. 

'To  find  out  what  the  American 
people  want,'  he  answered,  'and 
to  get  it  for  them.' 

The  answer  was  simple  and  in- 
clusive, but  why  the  technical 
men?  Are  there  no  other  inter- 
ests to  be  consulted? 

'The  technicians,'  Mr.  Scott  ex- 
plained, 'are  the  only  group  who 
know  how  people  get  things. 
They  are  not  the  only  producers 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  how  production  is  accom- 
plished. Bankers  don't  know.  Pol- 
iticians and  diplomats  don't  know. 
If  these  fellows  did  know  they 
would  have  got  the  wheels  start- 
ed before  this.  They  all  want 
production;  everybody  does.  But 
those  who  have  been  running 
things    don't    know    how    to    run 
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them,  while  those  who  do  know 
how  have  not  so  far  considered 
it  their  business.' 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  even 
that  much  from  Howard  Scott.  It 
is  evident  that  newspaper  men 
rank  in  his  eye  somewhere  along 
with  financiers  and  diplomats. 
He  is  an  engineer,  and  he  wouldn't 
argue.  He  would  answer  ques- 
tions if  he  had  the  answer,  but  if 
he  didn't  have  it  he  would  express 
no  views.  There  are  not  two 
'sides'  to  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  engineers  like  this.  If 
they  have  the  answer,  there  it  is. 
If  they  haven't,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  go  and  get  it.  The  fact  that 
the  answer  is  still  unknown 
doesn't  permit  the  assumption 
that  there  is  more  than  one. 

Although  the  Technical  Al- 
liance has  just  been  formed,  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  working  at  the 
project  for  several  years.  Not  try- 
ing to  get  the  engineers  together; 
that  is  not  an  engineer's  method 
of  forming  an  organization.  He 
has  been  getting  the  problem  to- 
gether. He  has  been  doing  re- 
search work.  He  has  been  gather- 
ing data  and  making  charts  show- 
ing just  how  industry  is  being 
carried  on  today.  And,  so  far  as 
he  could,  he  has  been  calculating 
the  percentage  of  waste. 


'The  whole  problem  may  be 
stated,'  he  said,  'as  the  problem  of 
the  elimination  of  waste.  But 
waste  to  an  engineer  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning  than  it  has  to  the 
general  public.  People  generally 
think  of  waste  only  in  terms  of 
potato  peelings  or  of  spending 
money  for  what  they  hanker  for, 
instead  of  for  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  buy.  If  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  kind  of  waste  could 
solve  the  problem,  China  should 
be  the  richest  country  on  earth 
today.  But  the  engineer  recog- 
nizes that  idleness  is  waste,  that 
duplication  of  effort  is  waste,  and 
that  the  unnecessary  exhaustion 
of  any  natural  resource  is  waste. 

'If  we  can  eliminate  idleness 
and  duplication  of  effort,'  he 
said,  'we  may  have  immediate 
prosperity  —  such  prosperity  as 
the  world  has  never  known.  If 
we  can  find  a  way  then,  to  hus- 
band our  natural  resources,  we 
may  make  that  prosperity  per- 
manent.' 

'Can  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cal men  do  this?'  I  asked. 

'If  they  can't,'  he  answered, 
'nobody  can.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  that  is  only  one  thing  which 
they  are  trained  to  do,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  difficult.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  they  have  not 
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tackled  the  problem  up  to  date. 
They  have  been  trying,  with 
gratifying  success,  to  eliminate 
idleness  and  duplication  of  effort 
within  the  various  industries  in 
which  they  have  been  employed. 
But  so  far  they  have  not  thought 
of  American  industry;  which 
means,  practically,  that  they 
haven't  thought  of  it  as  engineers. 

'The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  engineer  must  do  ex- 
actly that.  We  are  reaching  a 
crisis,  and  the  technicians  are 
the  only  people  who  can  find  out 
what  to  do.  They  must  survey  the 
whole  country,  tabulate  its  re- 
sources, discover  its  possibilities 
in  natural  and  human  power,  un- 
cover the  present  wastes  and 
leakages,  and  work  out  a  tenta- 
tive design  of  co-ordinated  pro- 
duction and  distribution.' 

'And  suppose  you  do  draw  up 
a  seemingly  workable  plan,'  I 
asked,  'what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  public  opinion?' 

Mr.  Scott  let  me  know  that  he 
was  vastly  bored. 

'It  is  all  a  technical  matter, 
he  said.  'It  makes  not  the  slight- 
est difference  whether  the  public 
knows  about  it  or  not.  The  steam 
engine  didn't  need  a  press  agent. 
The  Einstein  Theory  doesn't  re- 
quire  any   special   legislative   en- 


actment. If  the  only  people  who 
can  bring  order  out  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  chaos  find  out  ex- 
actly how  to  do  the  job  we 
needn't  worry  about  the  next 
step.' 

'Won't  you  run  against  some 
political   difficulties?'   I   asked. 

'Yes,'  he  said.  'In  the  same  way 
that  the  well  known  tide  ran 
against  political  difficulties  in  the 
person  of  His  Majesty  King  Can- 
ute. Politics  is  our  natural  ap- 
proach to  matters  which  we  don't 
understand.  When  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  Avant  and  exactly 
how  to  get  it,  we  get  it.  If  we 
don't  know  what  we  want,  we 
vote  for  it  with  a  superstitious 
hope  that  a  change  —  any  sort  of 
change — will  bring  it  out  of  its 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Harding  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority because  we  wanted  some- 
thing badly,  and  we  thought  that 
"normalcy"  might  be  it.  Had  we 
been  in  a  little  more  pain  we 
sljould  have  probably  elected 
Debs,  hoping  that  a  change  in 
ownership  would  somehow  work 
a  miracle.' 

'Isn't  the  question  of  owner- 
ship a  vital  one?'  I  asked. 

'No,'  he  answered.  'It  makes  no 
difference  who  owns  the  sun; 
what  concerns  us  vitally  is  whe- 
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ther  we  use  it  properly  or  not.  No 
lovers  ever  quarrelled  about  who 
owns  the  moon.  Neither  does  it 
make  a  difference  who  owns  the 
earth  —  if  we  can  only  discover 
how  to  use  it.  Ownership  is  a 
myth.  If  we  once  get  to  using  our 
coal  and  iron  and  our  industrial 
and  transportation  systems  to 
their  full  capacity,  nobody  will 
be  fool  enough  to  care  whether 
they  are  owned  or  not. 

'The  engineer  especially  is  not 
concerned  with  ownership.  Tech- 
nicians, as  such,  cannot  function 
in  politics.  Their  training  has 
placed  them  in  a  position  where 
decisions  are  the  result  of  intrin- 
sic fact,  and  not  of  personal  opin- 
ion, whether  autocratic  or  demo- 
cratic. They  cannot  function  in 
finance  because  their  science  i? 
one  of  production  and  utilization, 
not  one  of  title  or  credit.  They 
cannot  function  in  labor  unions 
as  at  present  organized  because 
these  unions  are  mere  political 
groups  in  which  the  individual 
member  functions  not  as  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  a  certain 
detail  of  the  industrial  process, 
but  as  a  voter  expressing  some — 
usually  borrowed — opinion. 

'The  Technical  Alliance  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  organize  the 
technical  workers   on   their  jobs, 


instead  of  organizing  them  as  an 
academic  group  outside.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  this  may  be 
called  the  first  genuine  labor 
organization  in  America;  for 
every  technician  is  engaged  in 
strategically  important  labor  and 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
organization  —  that  is  the  co- 
ordination —  of  industry. 

'Technical  men  must  necessar- 
ily look  on  industry  as  industry. 
The  central  purpose  of  industry, 
and  the  only  purpose  which  the 
engineer  as  such  can  pay  atten- 
tion to,  is  to  serve  humanity.  Mr. 
Gantt,  in  his  very  conservative 
estimates,  proved  that  our  pres- 
ent industrial  machine  is  not  giv- 
ing more  than  20  percent  of  the 
service  it  is  capable  of  giving, 
primarily  because  the  machine  is 
controlled  by  business  groups  for 
business  ends  rather  than  by  in- 
dustrialists for  industrial  ends. 
His  figures  were  actually  far  too 
high;  because,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  business  motive  would 
come  the  elimination  of  thousands 
of  industries  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing things  which  only  business 
organizations  need;  and  because 
with  the  machine  once  operating 
at  its  full  capacity  there  would 
be  such  an  abundance  produced 
for  everybody  that  we  would  not 
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need  to  protect  private  property 
as  it  is  protected  today.' 

Mr.  Scott  is  anything  but  an 
enthusiast.  And  yet  I  have  never 
heard  an  irresponsible  soap-boxer 
make  more  staggering  statements. 
To  muhiply  the  nation's  wealth 
by  ten,  without  waiting  for  new 
inventions  and  without  consider- 
ing a  political  move,  seemed  to 
him  a  simple  problem  for  the  en- 
gineers when  once  they  organize 
as  engineers. 

For  lack  of  anything  better  to 
say,  I  asked  him  a  question  which 
every  advocate  of  a  new  order 
will  recognize  as  an  old  acquain- 
tance. 

'Won't  you  have  to  change 
human  nature  first?' 

Mr.  Scott  smiled  dryly. 

'Did  they  have  to  change  hu- 
man nature,'  he  asked,  'in  order 
to  keep  passengers  from  standing 
on  car  platforms?' 

'Go   on,'  I  said,   'I'm  listening. 

'They  put  up  signs  first,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'prohibiting  the  danger- 
ous practice.  But  the  passengers 
still  crowded  on  the  platforms. 
Then  they  got  ordinances  passed 
and  the  platforms  remained  as 
crowded  as  before.  Policemen, 
legislators,  public  service  com- 
missions, all  took  a  hand,  but  to 


no  effect.  Then  the  problem  was 
put  up  to  the  engineer. 

'The  engineers  solved  it  easily. 
They  built  cars  that  didn't  have 
any  platforms.' 

According  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
same  course  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  matter  of  a  still 
more  familiar  prohibition:  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Church  and  state, 
he  says,  have  united  unani- 
mously throughout  all  history  be- 
hind this  law,  but  it  has  never 
been  enforced.  Technical  ad- 
ministration alone,  he  maintains, 
can  enforce  it. 

How?  Let  him  answer  in  his 
own  words. 

'By  coordinating  the  industrial 
processes.  By  operating  all  in- 
dustries as  one  agency  for  one 
definite  purpose  —  producing  and 
distributing  the  things  that  people 
want  so  that  an  abundance  of 
everything  shall  be  accessible  to 
all. 

'Private  property,'  he  said,  'is 
generally  recognized  as  a  burden 
even  today;  and  few  people  would 
want  to  carry  it  if  they  could  be 
rich  without  having  to  do  so.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  though, 
humanity  has  a  machine  at  hand 
which  is  productive  enough  to 
make  everybody  rich,  and  it  has 
the    technical    knowledge    at    its 
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disposal  to  run  such  a  machine. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  coordina- 
tion.' 

'But  do  you  expect  the  engin- 
eers to  agree  upon  a  programme?' 
I  asked.  'They  have  their  preju- 
dices and  differences,  don't  they, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us?' 

'They  disagree  as  politicians,' 
he  said,  'but  not  as  engineers.  We 
are  not  trying  to  organize  them, 
however,  into  a  society  to  debate 
something,  but  into  an  alliance 
which  will  discover  the  facts.  En- 
gineers do  not  disagree  on  facts. 


They  all  know  which  direction  a 
stone  will  drop.  They  all  know 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  If 
there  is  anything  else  they  want 
to  know  as  engineers,  they  find 
it  out;  and  when  they  find  it  out, 
there  isn't  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment. Engineers  are  not  radical 
or  conservative.  As  engineers  they 
are  no  more  radical  than  a  yard- 
stick and  no  more  conservative 
than  so  many  degrees  Fahren- 
heit.' 


if^  ONE  CAN  LIVE  forty  days  without  food,  four  days  without  water,  but  not 
four  minutes  without  air.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  commodity?  But  air  is  so 
abundant  that  it  cannot  be  capitalized  and  sold.  Every  commodity  made  by  mass 
production  is  headed  toward  the  status  of  air.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  reach  a  point 
where  it  will  not  function  in  a  profit  economy  founded  on  scarcity.  Overproduc- 
tion, unmanageable  surpluses,  show  that  many  commodities  have  already  reached 
that  point.  It  is,  then,  either  a  new  system  consistent  with  the  age  of  power,  or  back 
a  hundred  terrible  years  to  genuine  scarcity.    My  money  is  on  the  new  system. 

— Stuart  Chase 

i^  THE  IDEA  that  the  economic  problem  may  disappear — that  a  few  hours  per 
week  will  be  sufficient  for  all  of  our  needs — will  alarm  some  people.  The  Puritan 
tradition,  inherited  from  a  poverty-stricken  past,  calls  for  hard  work  and  frugal  liv- 
ing as  the  way  of  salvation.  But  despite  our  cultural  ancestry  there  is  no  escape 
from  a  life  of  ease  unless  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  scientific  advance.  We  shall  have 
to  enjoy  ourselves,  bitter  medicine  as  that  may  be. 

— H.  Gordon  Hayes,  professor  of  economics,  Ohio  State  University 

*  LEADERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  are  the  real  authors  of  history. 
Their  work  is  having  more  fundamental  effects  than  all  the  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  or  all  the  armies  that  have  ever  marched  in  triumph.  The  benefits  that  flow 
from  their  achievements  are  not  limited  by  race  or  creed  or  political  boundaries  or 
even  by  time.  They  provide  physical  comforts  for  all  men  and  gradually  free  their 
bodies  from  disease  and  their  minds  from  the  terrors  of  superstitions. 

— Edward  R.  Weidlein,  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 

*  ESSENTIALLY  THAT  (TECHNOCRACY)  was  a  soundly  scientific  effort  to 
restate  economics  on  a  purely  physical  basis.  — H.  G.  Wells 
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Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her  order,  will 
still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time  comes,  to  assist  in  building,  up  a 
new  creed  by  which  man  can  live.  .  .  . 

—John  Morley,  British  Statesman  and  Author     1838-1923 


TN  bringing  the  principles  of 
■^  Technocracy  before  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent,  a  technique  of 
approach  has  been  necessitated 
which  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
any  political  organization  or  party 
which  seeks  to  enlist  public  sup- 
port. This  fact  has  been  comment- 
ed on,  often  without  an  under- 
standing of  why  this  must  be  so. 
The  reason  can  be  made  clear: 
The  average  citizen  has  so  long 
been  subjected  to  the  smoothly 
phrased,  apparently  sincere,  ora- 
torical and  emotional  flights  of 
soothing  nonsense  delivered  by 
politicians  that  he  has  become 
apathetic,  at  times  indifferent, 
and  to  a  degree  unable  to  reason 
things  out  clearly  for  himself.  If 
Technocracy  is  to  receive  from  all 
citizens  the  undivided  and  lasting 
attention  it  merits,  then  it  must 
blast  its  way  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  citizens  in  order  to 
jar  loose  their  mental  machinery 
which  has  bogged  down  in  a  sea 
of  adroit  words  and  catch  phrases, 
in  fact,  in  a  'fury  of  sound  signi- 
fying nothing.' 


This,  then,  is  a  'hard-boiled'  ap- 
proach. Nothing  else  will  serve  to 
hammer  through  the  layers  of 
'soft  soap'  which  the  politicians 
wrap  around  the  people  they  con- 
tinue so  successfully  to  mislead. 
If  the  sensibilities  of  the  timorous 
recoil  before  the  onslaught  of 
naked  truth  and  scientific  fact,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  lulled 
into  a  feeling  of  hopeful  security 
which  simply  does  not  exist,  and 
the  sooner  Technocracy  can  knock 
aside  the  carefully  erected  screen 
of  political  and  economic  make- 
believe,  the  sooner  will  the  citi- 
zens be  able  to  make  their  own 
individual  decisions  as  to  their 
future  and  that  of  their  land. 

Differing  again  from  political 
procedure.  Technocracy  Inc.  does 
not  attack  as  opponents  particular 
political  organizations  or  indi- 
vidual leaders.  Since  our  politi- 
cal administration  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Price  System  is 
rotten,  it  should  be  evident  that 
any  part  thereof  is  similarly  rot- 
ten and  need  not  be  explicitly 
pointed  out  as  such.  The  efforts 
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of  our  Organization  are  directed 
at  the  removal  of  a  system  not 
at  the  mitigation  of  the  effects  of 
its  many  ulcerous  parts. 

Technocracy's  approach  is 
never  based  on  class  prejudices, 
religious  differences  or  individual 
opinions.  The  basic  concept  of  a 
scientific  society  is  too  big  and 
too  complex,  and  there  remains 
too  much  to  be  done  for  its  accom- 
plishment, to  warrant  discussions 
of  any  minor  issues  and  a  conse- 
quent diffusion  of  energies  which 
should  be  concentrated  on  the 
final  goal.  Organizing  and  success- 
fully operating  a  new  social  struc- 
ture will  require  the  absolute  co- 
operation of  all  classes  and  all 
religions,  and  the  injection  of  any 
obstructing  influences  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Among  those  who  have  criti- 
cized Technocracy  Inc.  are  some 
who  cry  aloud  that  the  Organiza- 
tion aims  to  regiment  the  citizens 
of  the  Continent  into  a  vast  group 
of  automatons  —  servile,  unthink- 
ing people  who  take  their  orders 
and  obey  them  without  question. 
This  charge  appears  the  silliest 
and  least  justified  of  any  that  has 
been  made. 

That  a  closely  knit,  disciplined 
organization  is  necessary  is  grant- 
ed;  no  army  of  national  defense 


ever  won  a  battle  without  it,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  our  new 
Technological  Army  win  its 
battle  against  starvation,  disease 
and  insecurity.  This  will  not  be, 
however,  the  'regimentation'  that 
some  fear,  but  will  represent  the 
united  efforts  of  many  people  who 
through  their  own  volition  and 
after  long  study  will  have  mutu- 
ally agreed  that  a  united  stand 
under  scientific  leadership  is  all 
that  can  save  them  from  chaos 
and  bloody  revolution. 

If  those  who  already  know  that 
a  scientifically  operated  Conti- 
nent is  all  that  can  save  us  fail  in 
their  work  to  appraise  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  that  fact  and  to 
aid  in  preparing  them  for  what  is 
coming,  then  we  shall  all  alike, 
the  workers  and  the  shirkers, 
sink  lower  into  misery  and  fin- 
ally into  chaos. 

Perhaps,  as  John  Morley 
thought.  Science  will  'have  to  go 
back'  and,  with  the  shattered, 
strife-torn  parts,  put  together  a 
new  social  structure;  but  how  in- 
finitely wiser  and  what  a  saving 
of  life  and  suffering,  if  we  can  go 
forward  with  Science  and,  before 
the  final  forces  of  disintegration 
take  control,  install  the  only  sys- 
tem which  Science  in  her  imper- 
sonal wisdom  has  dictated. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

ii^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
■^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

■^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ic  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

it^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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The  March  of  Power 

The  soldier  and  the  seer,  Ihe  politician  and  the  priest, 
the  business  man  and  the  banker  have  ruled  human 
society  in  every  age  until  now.  Technology  in  its  march 
of  power  is  serving  notice  on  all  of  these  that  their  day  is 
passing,  that  a  new  order  is  clamoring  at  the  gates.  As 
technology  moves  up  more  power,  the  gates  will  go  down 
and  a  new  leadership  of  men  and  things  will  be  given  to 
the  world.  .  .  . 

Technology  by  its  march  of  power  is  notifying  every 
scientist,  technologist,  and  engineer,  every  capable  man 
and  woman,  that  they  are  automatically  members  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  New  America.  You  are  the  leaders  of 
a  new  civilization.  Today  it  is  a  notification,  tomorrow  it 
is  a  command. 

•    Technocracy  salutes   the   march   of   power   and  your 
imminent  leadership!  —Howard  Scotfi 
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